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HEN we enter into a plant or build- 
ing project, skilled pencils point to 
economy here, greater strength there, more 
efficient methods throughout. But there is 
more than skill back of our pencils; there is 


perspective. 


Looking with a fresh viewpoint, our trained 


architects and engineers see things with a 





broad aspect. Looking with the background 


of- 25 years’ experience on more than half 


a billion dollars worth of such projects, 
they see the problem practically. 

Our clients call us in time after time, year 
after year--to work on such matters as ap- 
praisals, engineering reports, production 
planning, plant and village layouts, modern- 
ization and many other related projects. 
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Upper photo shows partial view of eight Monel-lined dye ; 
tanks in use in an eastern plant. Rolls, reels, baffle plates, oo . om ye’ 
heating units and tie rods are also made of Monel. Lower co" aw x 
photo shows close-up of Monel lining after r:ore than - tv 

ten years’ use. | 


“Monel” is a registered trade-mark of The Interna- 

tional Nickel Company, Inc.. which is applied te a 

nickel alloy centaining approximately ‘two - thirds 
nickel and one-third copper. 
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Some One Has Said 


To Collect the Living the World Owes You 
Hustle for It 


To Collect the Profit Your Mill Needs 


Let X Family Looms Hustle for It 
(They Are 20% Faster ) 


They Were Made to Hustle 
They Do Hustle 
Give Them a Job 
in Your Mill 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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A PRESIDEN 


LOOKS AT LUBRICATION 


alt. oe, Go 4 oe Sata zs 6 Re ies 


S.C. This mill and 
the one shown below have been Texaco lubri- 
cated for 15 years. 


JACKSON MILL No.2 at Wellford, S. C. The 


group operates 96,000 spindles and 2600 looms 
. all Texaco lubricated. 


TO GET IMPROVED RESULTS in your plant, 
get in touch with us. Our lubrication engineers 
will cooperate with your people in the selection 
and application of Texaco Lubricants. 
=~" 2186 warehouses assure prompt deliveries. To 
order, phone the nearest, or write: 


. 


JACKSON MILL No. 3 at High Shoals, N. C. Even The Texas Compan 1 East 42nd Street 
the power plants of all three Jackson Mills are P y> 3D ’ 


Texaco lubricated. New York City. 


TEXACO 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune 


in The Texaco Star Theatre—a ad = = 

full hour of all-star entertainment | 

—Every Wednesday Night—Colum- 

bia Network—9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 p X p lf | a | 
C.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. 
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Now it’s Rayon by the MILE 
Time Ml Amclililililelir me) gola-1 4 





Another New Development Aided by New Departure 

@® Engineering by New Departure assisted the Rayon Machinery 
Corporation in development of machines for the first continuous 
process viscose rayon plant built by Industrial Rayon Corporation 
at Painesville, Ohio. 

Over 100,000 reels and spindles will turn on more than 300,000 
New Departure Ball Bearings. 

These grease-packed bearings made the project commercially 





New Departure self-enclosed ball bearings have 





possible —they simplified design, accurately and permanently locate — simpiited sesga, cor anutacturing and 

rotating parts, eliminate periodic oiling, cut power consumption and Sau: baaleaiee os 

greatly reduce costs. rina pall epa fala 
New Departure Forged Steel Ball Bearings are literally the life 

of any machine. Nothing rolls like a ball. 15g Ploneers for 50 Years” 


NEW DEPARTURE Ball Bearings 


New Departure - Diviston General Motors Corporation - B ristol, Connecticut 
NOTHING ROLLS LIKE A BALL 
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Recorder-Regulator with Aerofin 
type dry bulb and nickel plated wet 


bulb, wick and automatic water pan. 


/3\ 


° 
sili AWA WANAWAKAANANANAAAKALUT 


For ALL kinds of Dryers 


When you want ACCURATE controls or recording 
thermometers for Process Rooms—Dryers—Kiers-—Dye 
Machines— Slashers — Size Cooking — wherever accu- 
rately CONTROLLED production will definitely increase 
your profits—phone or write our nearest office. THE 
POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY— Offices in 47 Cities. 








REASONABLE PRICES*¢FAST DELIVERY 


PARTIAL LIST OF OFFICES 
ATLANTA, 407 Bona Allen Bldg. — BIRMINGHAM, Box 27 Homewood Station— BOSTON, 125 








St. Botolph Street—CHICAGO, 2720 Greenview Avenue—GREENSBORO, N. C., 1032 Jefferson 
Standard Bidg.—NEW YORK, 231 East 46th Street—PHILADELPHIA, 2240 North Broad Street 
LOS ANGELES, 1808 West 8th Street —TORONTO, 195 Spadina Avenue. 
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|, SQUARED AWAY 
FOR '39 


With a Bone in Her Teeth, Fair 
Winds, and Clear Sailing Ahead 













Your sailing orders call for clearing the decks of all old, inefficient and high 
cost machinery units. The voyage for 1939 promises to be a prosperous one. 


THE SPIRAWHIRL i 
BUCKLEY CLEANER Le 


Best for opening all kinds of 
cotton. Tested on short, dirty 
staples, and on fine, high grade 
cotton of long staple for fine 
combed work. 


Will deliver stock well opened 
and free from curl or stringiness. 
it will not damage the cotton. 











ie Operating efficiency of Transmission 
Belting depends upon iis ability to hold 
to the pulley under the most trying con- 


ditions. The decreasing of slack side ; 


tension with a reduction in strain on the 
bearings .. . maintenance of operating 
speed without slippage .. . and prima- 
rily saving of power... all are depend- 
ent on the pulley-gripping capacity of 
the belt . . . : ° . is . ‘ 

‘Republic's Challenger is expressly 
designed to grip uniformily across the 
face of the pulley. The completed struc- 
ture must function as a unit on the drive 
—production methods are regulated to 
meet this objective. Ply construction and 
rubber compound with high coefficient 
of friction are carefully planned. Each 


_ CHALLENGER, Republic's 
Square Edge Belt, is Designed to Grip 
Evenly Across the Full Width and Area 


element contributes to the economical 


service characteristic of Challenger. 
Industry has found evidence of this 
same complete development in all Re- 
public Products. When considering a 
Mechanical Rubber Product for your 
plant, let us show you the extent to which 
your requirements will be met with a Re- 


public brand. Republic Rubber Division 


of Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation, 
Youngstown, Ohio ~- ‘ 








ii i 
tans fy 
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WHETHER you have it down on paper or 
carry it around in your head, it’s a good idea 
to have a SEWING ROOM MODE RNIZA- 
TION PLAN. And, as long as you are going to 
have a PLAN, it is only logic al to have as cood 
a one as possible. 


Perhaps it would be of interest to you to know 
how other companies are attacking the problem. 
If you agree, we suggest that you discuss the 
matter with your local Union Special represen- 
tative, or write and we will be glad to supply 
you with interesting facts showing how you 
can make uundeonduntion pay for itse If! UNION 


SPECIAL MACHINE CO., 438 N. Franklin 


, Chicago, Ill. 
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485 
NEW CLIENTS 


FOR 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


IN 


1938 


This represents an increase of 69 per cent over 1937 


A TOTAL OF 2395 JOBS IN 14 YEARS 


(Be 


GEORCE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 1 7 BeeG - ATLANTA NEW YORK 
2600 North Shore Ave. 710 Secon 134 Peachtree St. 122 East 42nd St 


CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 320 Bay St., Toronto 
UPFrTFiceéesS tN 335 Green PRINCIPAL CITES 
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On the foundation of a well opened, thoroughly cleaned, and per- 
fectly blended stock, rests the fine quality of all Revolution Products. 





... BECAUSE SACO-LOWELL One Process Pickers with Blending 
Reserves produce laps which are unusually clean, and with a yard to yard weight held within 


one-half ounce of standard, Revolution Cotton Mills selected Saco-Lowell equipment to 







do this quality job. § The same engineers who so successfully cooperated with 
the Revolution Mills will gladly work with those mills interested <n 
in improving their basic process. . . 


SACO -LOWELL Opening and Picking Equipment 
is readily and easily adapted to processing 
Synthetic Fibres. 


SACO-LOWELL 
SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. Greenville, S. C. 
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5 DRIVING 
EK PULLEY 


Condor Compensated on a main drive operating at low tension over small driving pulley. 


SS uncer FROUBLES 


Drive in large paper mill. Belt is 32 ft., 10 in. long and has 
never been taken up or removed from pulleys in five years. 





PATENTED | 


x RLGSY 


PRODUCTS The Belt with Equalized Ply Stresses 


Cone Belt Steam Hose 
Transmission Belt Suction Hose 

V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings 


Condor Compensated is specially surfaced to grip 
the pulley face evenly, flexing easily and without ply- 
buckling ... to operate at low or high tension and 
Acid Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes save you money by increasing fastener life, decreasing 
Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks bearing, shafting and hanger troubles; by reducing 
Fire Hose Rubber Covered Rolls starting inertia and friction; by near-freedom from 
static (sometimes highly important). 

These claims are shop-proved, but you can confirm 
them on your own drives—with lasting and mounting 
*1]2 ADVANTAGES economy for yourself. Try Condor Compensated in 
one bay or section of your plant. Let it be your next 
step in power economy ... and you’ll reap the benefits 
. Higher overload capacity or of 12 important advantages* resulting from Condor 

margin of safety. Compensated’s exclusive, patented construction that 
. Can be operated on smaller : , 
nie 9. Less wear on pulley side. equalizes each ply to carry its share of the load when 
10. Can be dressed without injury the belt flexes around the pulley—where most of the 
to belt. destructive stresses and strains are developed. 
, for hewvy tends, piles may be 11. High production efficiency. Write for Bulletin 6808 C—a useful, illustrated 
increased with same pulleys. 12. Material reduction in belting costs. folder describing Condor Compensated Belt in detail. 











. Ruptures in outside ply eliminated. 7. Operation less affected by 


. Freedom from ply separation. atmospheric conditions. 


. Longer fastener life. 


. Less bearing, shafting and hanger 
troubles. 


SON RUBa 8 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG.DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
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~~ WINDING on SPRINGS 
“a trom CONES 

















WINDING on 
SMALL TUBES 
from BOBBINS 

















Winding with 
Short Traverse At- 
tachment — no 
change of trav- 
erse roll. 


WINDING on 
LARGE TUBES 
from TUBES 





‘“The Best Package for Dyeing 
I’ve Ever Handled !”’ 


verse (rather than on top) means that pressure is not 
added to inside layers as the diameter increases. The 
design of the rotating traverse prevents dwell of the 
yarn at the end of the traverse eliminating hard ends 


A boss dyer known for his long experience with 
package dyeing, adds his approval to statements of 
many other dyers that packages wound on the Roto- 
Coner are superior for any system of dyeing. 

From the Roto-Coner he gets packages which meet 
his requirements for proper density. Positioning the 
winding package against the back of the rotating tra- 





UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


UTICA CHARLOTTE 


on the package. 

Winding speeds of 400 to 500 yards per minute 
are satisfactory for this dyer who wants soft packages, 
but others, not requiring such a soft package for their 
work, get excellent results with higher speeds. 

All over the world, many progressive dyers have 
turned to the Roto-Coner for all types of dye package 
winding — obtaining packages which make possible 
even distribution of dye and more uniform results. 


P.O.BOX 1605 


PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


ATLANTA 
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MILLION DOLLAR WORD 





Gargoyle Vactra X Oils have unsur- 
passed persistent films which stick 
to the job...help lower Power Demand 


...nd Oil Throw on hand-oiled Bear- 
ings and Gears. 

Textile Millmen enthusiastically 
hail them the greatest recent aid to 
Lower Production Costs! 








wr THE Socony-Vacuum man wants to do is: 
help increase your production profits! 


Here are his exclusive tools: The finest lubricants 
made. 73 years’ experience...and thousands of case 
histories—to guide him in the use of lubricants ex- 
actly right for your machines. 

Close cooperation with machinery builders...and 
world-famous research laboratories—to develop 
new lubricants ahead of new needs. 

Plus world-wide distribution and uniformity — 
the same quality available everywhere. 


Isn’t that worth talking over with a Socony-Vac- 
uum man? We believe you'll find it time well spent. 
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| SOCONY- 
VACUUM 
ndustrial Service ~ 


and Lubricants Help 
to Lower Costs by 


Another Tough Job for 
OIL FILM 











Successful operation of 
every machine depends 
upon the qualities of a mi- 
croscopic coating of oil 
which prevents metal-to- 
metal contact. 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


GENTLEMEN: 


YOUR ADVERTISING OFTEN MENTIONS THAT GAYLORD 
CORRUGATED OR SOLID FIBRE SHIPPING BOXES HAVE 
HELPED MANUFACTURERS SIMPLIFY PACKING, REDUCE 
DAMAGE CLAIMS AND INCREASE SALES. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO HAVE YOU CHECK OUR PRESENT 
PACKAGING SET-UP TO DETERMINE IF SUCH BENEFITS 
COULD BE SECURED FOR US. 


WILL YOU HAVE YOUR REPRESENTATIVE SEE OUR 
MR._____. AND WORK WITH HIM? WE UNDERSTAND 
THIS WILL NOT OBLIGATE US, UNLESS YOU DISCOVER 


A DEFINITE WAY TO BETTER OUR PACKAGING OPERATION. 


VERY TRULY YOURS 





BRE 


Also GAYLORD FOLDING 
CARTONS e GROCERY 
BAGS and SACKS e KRAFT 
and SPECIALTIES 


em 3 : 


ne ee ee 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 
There’s a Gaylord plant or sales office in your territory 
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Sixty-one 10 hp. Quick-Clean Motors driv- 
ing filling frames in a South Carolina Mill. 
Vari-Pitch Texrope Drives and combina- 
tion switches shown here are also of Allis- 
Chalmers manufacture. 


Below: Here’s the Quick-Clean principle! 
Dust laden air drawn into the motor is 
ejected at sides. Roomy unobstructed 
passages and glass-like surfaces make it 
impossible for lint and dust to adhere! 





Get the Facts on Allis-Chalmers Quick- 
Clean Motors! Find Out How They Clean 
Themselves ... Prevent Production Shut- 
downs ... Save Money for Textile Opera- 
tors Throughout the Country! 


Are your motors as modern and as 
eficient as the equipment they 
power? Are you getting the most 
up-to-date, dependable, low-cost 
motor performance... the kind of 
operating records that make you 
able to meet the streamlined com- 
petition of today? 


Your answer to those questions is 
the modern Allis-Chalmers Quick- 
Clean Motor . . . tailor-made for 
the textile industry ... to give 
you steady production at lower 
operating cost! 


Beat Dust Accumulation! 


Get these exclusive operating fea- 
tures that beat lint and dust accum- 
ulation in Quick-Clean Motors! 
Smooth, hard surface, seal-clad 
stator! All working parts positive- 
ly dust sealed! Large, roomy, un- 
obstructed air passages! 


But that’s not all you get. When 
you buy a Quick-Clean Motor, you 
get more than a motor that delivers 


just a certain rated horsepower. 
You get a motor that has built 
into it the results of Allis-Chal- 
mers 90 years of advancing with 
industry ... of making motors to 
meet the rigid requirements of 
their own famous line of heavy 
duty industrial equipment. 


Full Measure Features 


Indestructible rotor and stator... 
husky all-around construction with 
no skimping on materials .. . add 
them to those exclusive Quick- 
Clean Features and you get a motor 
with full measure protection... 
built for long life... without run- 
ning up costly repair bills. 


Get the Full-Measure story of 
Quick-Clean Motors. Call the near- 
est Allis-Chalmers District Office 
or write direct to Allis-Chalmers. 
Find out how you can cut mainte- 
nance costs ... keep production 
steady with Allis-Chalmers 
Quick-Clean Motors! 


INT OR FLY 
CANT 
OP THEM! 


i 
i 
' 


' 
| 








MOTORS FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 
FROM 14 HORSEPOWER AND UP 





Mil W KFRP-WISTFANSTN 


Auuis-cHALMERS | 
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PIONEERS 


in the field of 
DIVERSIFIED PULP and PAPER MANUFACTURE 


IN THE SOUTH 


Established-1906 


> + * 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divis- 
ion) produces a wide variety of paper and board from pulp 
of its own manutfacture—utilizing both hardwoods and soft- 
woods from the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont and the Moun- 
tains of the South . . . The range includes Book Paper, 
Sulphite Bond, Envelope Paper, Writing Paper, and a high 
grade SULPHITE TEXTILE WRAPPER; also Pressboard, 
Tagboard and other Board Specialties. 


> s+ & ®8 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company (Canton Divis- 
ion) also manufactures CAUSTIC SODA in Solid, Flake and 
Liquid Forms, Chestnut Tannin Extract, Turpentine, 
'Trostol'’ (a combination of resin and fatty acids), 


'Bindex'' (a sulphite cellulose extract) and Hydrogen. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


CANTON (North Carolina) DIVISION 
HAMILTON DIVISION HOUSTON DIVISION 


Hamilton, Ohio Pasadena, Texas 











9 REASONS WHY MANUFACTURERS OF 


NATIONALLY KNOWN TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


USE WANE 


1. This dyeing service is readily avail- 
able in every major textile area in the 
United States. 

2. Franklin Process offers a wide range 
of standard shades (see color cards) and 
has unequalled laboratory facilities for 
developing special shades. 

3. The Franklin Process of package 
dyeing effects more thorough and more 
uniform penetration, resulting in 
brighter and more permanent colors. 
4. Franklin Process has specialized in 
fast color work for 25 years. 

5. Franklin Process has the largest cus- 
tom yarn dyeing capacity in the world. 
Its four plants have hundreds of dyeing 
machines in 22 different sizes from 1 |b. 
to 2500 lbs. in capacity. The 2500 lb. 


DYEING 


machines make available to customers 
large quantities of yarn of exactly the 
same shade for fabrics having solid color 
warp, filling or pile. 

6. Franklin 
stocks of cotton yarns to facilitate de- 
livery to customers who wish the dyer 


Process maintains large 


to supply the yarn, thus centralizing 
responsibility. 

7. Franklin Process has winding and 
yarn converting equipment which is 
adequate for emergency as well as nor- 
mal requirements. 

8. Mills prefer the Franklin Package, 
which, with its firm wind and square 
corners, makes an economical supply 
(rotating or overend delivery) for fu- 
ture operations. 





9. Franklin Process has a New Y ork 
City representative well qualified to 
discuss color problems with stylers of 
fabrics. 

What are YOUR colored Yarn or! 
yarn dyeing requirements cotton or 
spun rayon) ? Write to our nearest ofhce 
and let us make recommendations, free 


of all obligations. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY) 
Natural Yarns, Colored Yarns, Glazed 
Yarns, Dyeing and Processing Machine: 
Providence * Philadelphia * Greenville 
Chattanooga * New York Representa- 
tive, 40 Worth Street ° Chicago 
Representative, 100 W. Monroe Street. 





*% SPECIALISTS IN PACKAGE DYEING SINCE 1910 
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The modern way is the Safest Way 
to ACCOUNT FOR WAGES and HOURS 


@ There’s too much at stake today to place trust in any but the most 
accurate, efhcient and economical method of accounting for thé time em- 
ploy ees spend at work. 

lt is practically impossible even for the most conscientious person to 
record the exact minute of every employee arrival and departure. When an 
International Time recorder does this important job, the records are accu- 
rately and indelibly printed in an orderly, easy-to-handle manner. 

Both employer and empleyee benefit when time keeping is placed on a 
thoroughly impartial and mechanically accurate basis. 


wn A eS J 4 ee 4 lel a i ee — 
WV. shall be vlad for any opportunity we ma have to 


, 4 — . een j Sale sa “ ° — > i e 
ISSUST VOU 1H SOLTINE Our time reco? a 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


ing problems. 


World Headquarters Building Fs Branch Office 
930 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, W.Y. SACHINES N PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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JUST WHAT CAN | 
EXPECT TO GAIN 


from a Comparative Cost 









Study of my weave room? 


A comparative cost study will benefit you in several ways . . . 


FOR INSTANCE — 
C&K will help you conduct a Comparative Cost Study 


@ It will enable you to decide whether or not you While we do not presume to undertake the work of 

should be interested in a replacement program. Industrial Engineers we are interested in stimulating 
interest in comparative costs. Where a mill needs 
assistance in improving its cost system or manufactur- 
will help you in making plans to carry it out. ing methods the services of an Industrial Engineering 
firm is recommended. We are willing, however, to 
offer these preliminary services: 





@ If you decide that such a program is in order it 


@ It will help you to determine the order in which 
various units should be replaced. 


1. We will furnish trained investi- Mills should re- 

@ It will be particularly helpful in the crganization gatorstoa limited numberof mills. cre ae 

of personnel as to the best working conditions 2. Wewill send forms and informa- machinery annval- 

and highest efficiency. tion to help you make your own - ree 

investigation. ech the ett 

@ It will furnish the basic information upon which to 3. We will analyze your data if you SMALLER STEPS 
judge the benefits from new equipment. so desire. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 2...2 


TO vouUR LOOM 
Allentown, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Charlotte, N.C. WORCESTER Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. I. REPLACEMENT PROCRAM 
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1. “CONDITIONS WEREN’T SO HOT 
—business was poor, costs were high... 
and the results in my scouring and bleach- 
ing were turning out only fair. Frankly, I 
was pretty much discouraged! 
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2. “ONE DAY THE C.P.P.MAN CALLED 
—I explained my difficulties—asked if he 
could help me. He said he’d have his tech- 
nicians check my processing formula... 
and offer suggestions for improvement. 
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. “HE RETURNED A SHORT TIME 
LATER—with a new formula. He said it 
would solve my problems. We tested it... 
found it was perfect! Our goods bleached 
out far better—and costs were down 43%!’ 








NOW...THANKS TO C.P.P. SOAPS AND SERVICE-I'M 
SAVING $1,200.00 A YEAR...AND GETTING BETTER 


PRICES FOR MY FINISHED GOODS, TOO! 





HIS is an actual case history taken from our files. It’s 
but one of many where we have helped textile manu- 
facturers cut soap costs ... get better results. 

No matter what your processing requirements may be, in 
the complete line of C.P.P. Products you'll find detergents 
and wetting agents to exactly fit your needs. 

C.P.P. processing agents in most cases cost less to use than 
so-called “‘special’’ products because of the volume in which 
they are produced. Ask your C.P.P. man for full informa- 
tion, or write to us. Either way, there’s no obligation. 


y/ 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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STANDARD SANFORIZER Textile builds these six types of machines for 


Sanforizing fabrics ranging from the sheerest 


STANDARD SANFORIZER construction up to and including heavy weight 
WITH STANDARD REVERSE gabardines, moleskins, whipcords, denims and 


FINISH UNIT ducks. . . . Special features of design include: 
Automatic Lifting Control for Ironing Shoes, 


SUPER SANFORIZER Hydraulic Tension Control and Automatic Cen- 
SUPER SANFORIZER WITH tering Device for Blanket, and - 

SUPER REVERSE FINISH UNIT 9 "'°"'°% Electric Guicers. gaa’ 
TANDEM SUPER SANFORIZER 


UNIVERSAL TANDEM SUPER Send for booklet 
SANFORIZER “Sanforizing nw 


No obligation. 


















Licensed by CLUETT PEABODY & CO., INC., as Manufacturers of COMPLETE SANFORIZING EQUIPMENT 


Machinery for Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing 
Textile Fabrics and Warps 


e Jextile -jirstun LNG Machinery (o 


. ; ‘. BE om ———— = : ee 
New York Office ane I 1A Southern Office 


50 Church St. Tee Blecece teens [a Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.-C. 
Providence, R. I. 
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If the coal pile 


occupied the spinning 


floor, it would get a 
lot of attention ! 
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“Out of sight out of mind” may mean out of 
pocket unless one fully appreciates the impor- 
tance of good coal. 


So—though you may seldom see your coal pile 
it is well to remember that uniess you are using 
the one brand of coal best suited to the job you 
are not making the most of the profit possibilities 
of your plant. 


General Coal Company meets a diversity of fuel re- 
quirements from a centralized source of supply. 
Each General Coal Company brand represents the 
utmost for a particular field of application. 


Strategic location to your plant means the efficient 
expeditious filling of your contract requirements. 
Decide now to profit from now on by the economies 
that General Coal brands have brought to others. 























GENERAL COAL COMPANY | [)EPENDABL | 
PHILADELPHIA % | ANTHRACITE 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE, WN. C. DETROIT CINCINNATI , 


Fan NEW YORK CHARLESTON, S. C. PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 
<CROTER) 
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nivecsally Prefecced foe 
COTTONS, RAYONS & MIXED GOODS 








WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


I80 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Diehl *% hp., 1750 r.p.m., 550-v Unified-Texmotors 
with high inertia rotors and built-in switches operating 
Draper, X Model high speed cotton looms at Mathews 
Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C. 


Souths Lost Mhodern LttUls 
sctlectt DIEHL MOTORS 


Among them, many hundreds for Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 5S. C.; 
Mathews Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S.C.; Ninety Six Cotton Mills, Ninety Six, S.C. 


Dieh] Textile Motors like these, operating even under heavy load, provide hours 
of uninterrupted service. This means money saved for profits and improved 
production in your mill. 


Selection of Diehl Motors by mills such as these confirms the judgment of those 
who form the distinguished roster of Diehl customers in the textile industry. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO., Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 1 2a, 20) 58.4 PHILADELPHIA 
Textile Dept., P. N. Thorpe & Co.—267 Fifth Ave., New York 
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H & B HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM 
for ONE or TWO Process Roving 
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METHOD - THE HEART OF THE SYSTEM- 
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How Modern Lighting 
roved SEEING CONDITIONS! 


AT THE BLUE MOUNTAIN, ALA., PLANT OF THE LINEN THREAD COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Light Sensitive Cell 


Ask your electric 
service company to 
measure your light- 
ing with one of these 


G-E Light Meters. 


BEFORE- —IHumination i in the twisting dept. of re Blue Mountain, Ala., plant of the Linen Thread Co., Inc. varied from 
3% to 7 footeandles before a lighting modernization program was started. The old lighting shown in the above photo 


increased waste. 


made seeing difficult. It consisted of 495 shallow dome reflectors. eac h equipped with LOO watt lamps. 





they stay , 
brighter longer 


a | 
B tl 
ay 


. Photos ooureany Textile World 
AFTER——Today modern lighting with General Electric Mazpa lamps provides 


from 28 to 30 foote aces: Seeing conditions are greatly improv ed. and one 
source of profit losses has been oniiedl The new cast dial nee consists of 849 
18-inch reflectors. equipped with 300-watt inside frosted G-K Mazpa lamps 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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THE ATWOOD UNIRAIL 


This single solid piece of metal takes the 
place of two thousand separate parts on the 


average Twister. Think of it! 


The Atwood UniRail Twister turns out silk 
Or rayon yarn with a speed and precision that 
sets an entirely new standard of performance 
and economy It renders old style, veteran 


machines completely obsolete. 





Get the facts on Atwood UniRail as applied 
Optional on the new Atwood UniRail Twister— Atwood Bobbin 


Covers for super-clean, uniform silk yarn at high speed with mini- 


conditions. Write or phone our nearest office. mum tension. Neat, simple, practical, snaps on or off in a jiffy. 


‘THE ATWOOD MACHINE CO. 


STONINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 


Sales Offices: STONINGTON e NEW YORK @ WILKES-BARRE e CHARLOTTE e LOS ANGELES 
ee sank ate! ia 


tO your yatn under your particular operating 
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TUFFER 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


heights 


With aircraft precision and exact calculations new 
precision machine parts produce Tufferized Card Clothing 
with each wire straight, spaced uniformly, eve™ in length, 
without wire burrs, and with crowns flat and square. 


Again engineer aster craftsmanship, and 
precision accuracy produc d Card Clothing 
which will lie flat and firmly on your cylinders and allow 
more accurate setting of your rolls. Tufferized Card Cloth- 
ing gives economy of operation, smoother carding, 3” 
longer performance: 


Write for additional information OF ask our representative 


HOWARD Bros. MEG. C0. 


Micro-Photograph shows how Tufferized HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY : WORCESTER ; MASS- 
Southern Plant: O44 Forsythe St., Atlanta Branch Offices: Dhiladelphia, Dallas 


Card Clothing wires seat square, flat,and Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, \td., Toronto 9, Canada 











firmly into the foundation with wires pat — 
Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards — Nappe’ 
allel . - eveninlength se spaced uniformly Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. ed and extra sets loaned ot 
all plants — Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from i d Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant— Midgley Patented Hand Strippin Howard s Special Hand 


; 


Stripping Cards and Inserted-tye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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HREE local banks were extending liberal lines of 
‘ham to this old established concern, enjoying 
a fine reputation and a substantial success in its 
field, with annual sales reaching $4,650,000. 


Then the company, with an eye on the profit pos- 
sibilities of an additional line of products, voted to 
expand by opening a new department. It found that 
more capital would be needed, not for plant and 
equipment, but mainly for inventory and to carry 
more and Jarger accounts. 


Though increased bank credits were available, the 
convenience and flexibility of ‘‘NON-NOTIFICA- 
TION’ OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING proved 


to be more attractive. 


Anticipations could be regulated daily, if necessary, 
to meet requirements. Orders would be shipped, 
invoiced and paid for the same day—or as the 
cash was needed. 


The new department thrived from the start. With 
normal growth, plus the purchase of certain small 


S.-i WT hA2eY ve » 


y 
« ca 
a. x 
ee 4 


competitive companies, the company’s total vol- 
ume at the end of two years’ operation was up to 
$6,800,000 and expectations are that the third year 
will considerably exceed this figure. 


* * * 


It is a notable fact that this prosperous position 
was achieved through the use of ““NON-NOTI- 
FICATION” OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 


and without the investment of any new capital. 


In case after case, figures comparable to those 
cited here* from our files, show that well-man- 
aged, prospering concerns can increase their 
profits by sound utilization of cash tied up in 
receivables. Our book “CAPITAL AT WORK” 
tells how your capital can really be put to work 
full time for you. May we send you a copy? It may 
pay you to be informed. 


Address inquiry to “Dept. TM.” 











*The company name cannot be revealed but the facts, taken from our records can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


‘‘Non-Notification”’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
$65,000,000 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN 














THE illustration on this page shows the Hunter 
Rotary Feeder and Duplex Dryer in combination. 
Together they represent an exclusively new devel- 
opment in feeding and drying. 

The Rotary Feeder used to feed either squeeze 
rolls or dryer will open wet stock as no standard 


feed can ... and with complete elimination of 
usual feeder repairs. ...The Hunter Duplex 
Dryer is unlike any other available stock dryer. 
It is “duplex” because it has fans on both sides 
direct connected to their own motors. It will dry 
more stock per lineal foot of floor space than any 
other unit. All heaters are screened against flying 
lint thus reducing both fire hazard and cleaning 
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time. It affords a means of turning over the 
stock within the drying chamber by cleverly con- 
trolled air streams. 


The Hunter Duplex has an outstanding record 
for production on such diverse fibres as cotton, 
rayon staple, hair, jute, silk, wool, etc. In a 
North Carolina mill it delivers 1500 Ibs. of dyed 
cotton hourly in less than 40 lineal feet of floor 
space. In a Georgia mill over 1000 Ibs. in less than 
30 linear feet for the drying chamber. Any in- 
terested mill executive is invited to write... 
or mail the coupon for further production rec- 
ords with specific data on savings in steam and 
labor. 





JAMES HUNTER CO., North Adams, Mass. 


Dryer. 
Name . Title 
Company 


Cae... 





Without obligation, please send Bulletin R F describing 
Hunter's newest Automatic Rotary Feeder and Raw Stock 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co. 


(Charlotte, N. C. 


Western Representative: E.G. Paules, 348 Bendix Bldg. 
1206 Maple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ORTH LOOKING INTO... 


Du Ponts NEW Processes 
for PEROXIDE BLEACHING 


You can step up bleaching effi- 
ciency — save money through these 
new processes. It won't cost you a 





DFF + SOLOZONE * 


(Dustless, Free Flow- cent to hearaboutthemand how 

ae Socsum Penenide) they are being profitably adapted 
ALBONE * | by leading mills. Use the coupon 

eee tcennene below. One of our technical men 
SODIUM PERBORATE will write or phone you for an ap- 
a pointment. No obligation of course. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


- teh ee Re Ce lo ee Gee Se Re oe OP ee WE Ke en 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
The R. & H. Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen: 


I'd like to know about these new du Pont Bleaching 
Processes. Please have your representative phone or 
write me for an appointment. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department Name 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC. 


Wilmington, Delaware Company Position 











| OTE 4 dict amu) (+e Os cele. SEV abeelela ED = 10) 1de); ME QO ol: ta olga mE @8ohlar- 1d 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Newark, New York, Philadelphia Address City State 
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NEW PICKERS 
IN OLD FRAMES 


At Half the Cost of 
NEW PICKERS IN NEW FRAMES 





About one-half the cost of building a new picker is in the 


frame——which never wears out. 


We can take your old pickers; strip off all the moving parts, 
and build new pickers including the Aldrich Synchronizers 


into these old frames. 


If your old frames are broken or seriously damaged in any 


manner, we can replace them at nominal cost with other old frames 


which are sound and in good condition. 


A picker rebuilt in this manner not only runs like a new 
picker; it is a new picker, and the Aldrich Synchronized single 
process picker has invariably turned out evener card sliver than 
any other picking system on every test which has ever been re- 


ported to us. 


Greenwood, Work S south Carolina 
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Modern Equipment and Trained Hands 
Assure ACCURACY in US Bobbins! 
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BOBBIN— SHAPING 


Trained men operate this battery of 





wood-turning lathes—make all types of 
filling and spinning bobbins, accurately, 


to your specifications. 


PROGRESSIVE 
BORING 


Special boring machine developed by 
U S engineers bores holes progressively 
—assures true-running qualities. a = 
The true-running qualities of all U §S in 
Bobbins are guaranteed. _ 


i ‘ea 


F i Se . 8% ; : : 
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U S BoBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO. 


Monticello, Georgia 


OFFICES: Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn.; Charlotte, N. C.; Manchester, N. H.; 
Providence, R. I.; Lawrence, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Goffstown, N. H. 


BETTER BOBBINS @ SPOOLS @® CONES ¢ SHUTTLES 
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100-WATT 


Mm COOPER HEWITT 




















Here’s a lamp that all industry will welcome. One metal 
working plant has ordered 1500, a textile plant 1000, and 
this before the lamp was ready for production. There’s a 
reason! The 100-Watt Cooper Hewitt Fluorescent Lamp 
has ample light output for general industrial illumination. 
It eliminates shadows, glare and eye-fatigue. It gives more 
light per watt of energy consumed. Its blue-white light is 
comfortable and detail-revealing. It provides good indus- 
trial color discriminations. There is no bothersome light 
flutter. » » » It will pay you to learn of this latest and most 
productive industrial light source.» » » Write for complete 
details. Ask for a copy of the new bulletin. General Electric 
Vapor Lamp Co., 853 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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SCRUBS 
— RINSES 
POLISHES 
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Equally ettective 
in NARROW SPINNING 
MACHINE LANES and 
WEAVE ROOM ALLEYS 


as in large open areas. 


the Textile 


Floor-Maintenanee Problem 


Here is practical proof of the Finnell policy to develop floor D : 

maintenance equipment that meets the individual needs of e€signed Expressly 

each industry served. This latest Finnell achievement in the for th ‘o 

interest of the textile industry is a compact combination ma- 

chine that scrubs, rinses, dries, and polishes, and operates 

as effectively in narrow spinning machine lanes and weave 

room alleys as in large open areas. And it performs with 

greatly increased speed and ease of operation. \ 
\ 
) 

) 
















Textile Industry 


@ 

More Compact Design 
® 

Greater Brush Area 


> 


\ 
5 


That Finnell has solved the textile floor-maintenance prob- 
lem can best be evidenced by seeing this latest Finnell in 


action on your own floors, under actual working conditions. ) SETS NEW STANDARD 
*Phone the nearby Finnell engineer today for demonstration ) f ' 
of Fast, Efficient} 

‘ 

( 

> 

) 

\ 

ds 





at whatever time best suits your convenience. Or, write 
Finnell System, Inc., 1302 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. LOW CosT 
FLOOR 


CARE 


* Be sure to visit the Finnell Exhibit at the Southern Textile 
Exposition, Greenville, S. C., April 3-8, Space No. 110. 


FINNELL SYSTEM“ 


Pioneers in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


5 
) 
\ 
\ 
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L. K. Dommerich 
& Company 





Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 








FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 
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made possible by 


In Painesville, Ohio, stands the world’s 
frst plant for the continuous produc- 
tion of viscose rayon yarns. There a 
isuccession of chemically resistant 
plastic reels of ingenious, highly-de- 
veloped design, make it possible to 
‘carry rayon yarn from the spin bath 
‘where it is formed, through all the 
processing, cleansing, drying and twist- 
ing operations to plastic bobbins on 
which it is first wound up. 


Costly, time-consuming operations and 
multiple handling are eliminated by 
use of the reels, which carry each in- 
dividual thread through all the proc- 
essing stages for direct treatment, in- 










the superior 
tubes, punchin 
ly 
in complete 
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HROT AND ONLY CONTINUOUS 






the PLASTIC SPINNING REEL 
Precision Molded by Richardson 





suring the ultimate in product unt- 
formity. 


Heart of the continuous process is the 
plastic spinning reel, developed with 
Richardson collaboration from com- 
plex experimental models to a simple 
precision molded composite reel. In 
addition, numerous other Richardson 
molded and laminated plastics are 
widely used—yjet unions; thread guide 
holders and brackets; INSU ROK lam- 
inated gears and seal rings; bobbins 
and other parts—because of their un- 
varying physical characteristics and 
resistance to all spinning and process- 
ing liquors. 



























THE NEW $11,500,000 PLANT OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 







a’ This revolutionary continuous process 


rayon plant, with an annual output 


years of experimental and developmental 
work. Perfected by Rayon Machinery Cor- 
poration, wholly owned subsidiary of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corporation, this process was 
made possible by the molded plastic mem- 
bers of the reel. 

Richardson engineers, designers and plastics 
technicians are proud to have had an active 
part in writing this new epoch-making chap- 


ter in the history of the rayon industry. 


















Devoted exclusively to plastics, Richardson has 
unexcelled facilities for the volume production 
of intricate molded and laminated parts and fn- 
ished products to exact specifications. Richardson 
complete service, and the same engineering and 
technical skill that proved its value in the In- 
dustrial Rayon Corporation development, are 
available to all users of plastics. 





The RICHARDSON COMPANY > 


Melrose Park, (Chicago) Ii! 


New Brunswick * racapolis, In 
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Iron Body Bronze Mounted 


q) 125 Ib. S.P. 
1175 Ib. W.O.G. 


175 Ib. S.P. 
} 350 lb. W.0.G. 


250 Ib. S.P. 
500 Ib. W.O.G. 













Standar 














Heavy 








Extra Heavy 





Also regularly available in All- 
Iron patterns with renewable seat 
rings, for handling solutions which 
attack bronze but not iron. 


























BOILER 
MOUNTINGS 














bead 


Lunkenheimer Iron Body Gate Valves. 
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When You Specity Iron Body Gate Valves 


Use this Check List 





| LUNKENHEIMER 





1. Sound tough castings that will safely 
withstand operating pressures and tempera- 
tures. 


2. Uniform interchangeability of parts, so 
that any replacement or repair part will be 
exactly the same size as that which is to be 
renewed. 


3. Solid Disc (not cored) that will not dis- 
tort under temperature variations and pressure 
of the fluid handled. 


4. Heavy renewable bronze seat rings 
with special machine finish, and strong deep- 
cut threads that can be screwed tightly into the 
body without risk of springing the rings. 


5. An ample number of substantial lugs 
on seat rings to facilitate renewal. 


6. Bronze bushings between the bronze 
stem and iron parts of valve, to prevent corrod- 
ible contact and consequent scoring of stem 
and packing, which causes leaky stuffing boxes. 


7. Back-seat bushing in bonnet to provide 
a tight seat for repacking valve in wide open 
position. 


8. Disc perfectly guided so that it rides 
straight and true to its seat without touching 
seat rings until near the point of closure. To 
ensure this perfect guiding, the guide ribs in 
the body as well as the guide channels in the 
disc must be accurately machined. 


v 
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The sure way for you to obtain all these service- 
giving and money saving features is to specify 


Through 


their use you will effect substantial reductions in 
maintenance expense and valve costs. 
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THE LUNKENHEIMER 


—w QUALITY’ = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U. S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


If you have no copy of List Price Schedule R1 giving new list prices of 


Lunkenheimer Products. ask your local Lunkenheimer distributor or 


write The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 





LUBRICATIN 
DEVICES 




















Unmistakable 


identification 


may become the grown man’s 
recollection of the tree he 
marked as a boy, its identifica- 
tion is certain. Permanent 
marking is not always essen- 
tial for textiles. But in the 
market place, adequate identi- 
fication protects seller and 
buyer, builds product confi- 
dence and provides required in- 
formation. With Kaumagraph 
Dry Transfers you have the 
safe, sure, attractive and eco- 
nomical way to mark textiles for 
permanent, semi-permanent or 
temporary identification. Kau- 
magraph embossed seals and 
lithographed packing may also 
fit into your Identification Pro- 


cram. May we help you? 





Nintification Headquarter 


~CAUVAGHAPH 


200 Varick Street, New York City 


Plants: New York City... Paris, Ontario... Manchester, England 
Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 





a: MATHEWS COTTON MILLS CHOOS|! 
ROCKWOOD “ii? DRIVES 
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A bove—Rockwood 
spinning frame 


Drives. Right— 
D R V a Rockwood ceiling 
type Drive. Both 
from Mathews 


Cotton Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C. 








PIVOTED MOTOR 


Mathews engineers do a fine job—increas- 
ing production and decreasing costs. 


or their enlarged and completely modernized operation Mathews Cotton Mill not only has installed a large number 
PeMathews Cotton Mills wisely chose Rockwood Pivot- of Rockwood individual spinning frame drives but they also 
ed-motor Drives to assist them in securing more and drive their lineshafts to cards, slubbers and weave rooms 
better production. For the Rockwood Driveis theone — with Rockwood Ceiling Type flat belt Drives. These ceil- 
short center motor belt that comes nearest to maintaining ing drives are an engineering ideal--almost without compe- 
uniform driven machine speeds and production. Output tition as they are so much superior in operation and main- 
always is increased and of a better quality when textile tenance to other drives that might be used. 
machines and lineshafts are driven by Rockwood Drives. 
Belt life usually is increased and belt cost reduced as the 


Drive operates with the lowest belt tension that will handle WRITE FOR A ROCKWOOD DRIVE RECOMMEN- 
the maximum load without belt slip. Belt stretch is taken DATION FOR YOUR EQUIPMENT. See the figures on 
up automatically as it occurs and there is scarcely any drive possible increases in production and savings in costs. You, 
maintenance.- Less power is used as the Drive has a wide __ too, can profit by the experience of mills like Mathews in 
margin of superiority in efficiency. their plans to reduce costs. 


‘al @au ee’ eaves ) a Cee ot! Wat ff Bho ee Se 
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SERVICE that finds 
its chief purpose the 


A 


profitable turnover of mer- 





chandise . . . that is “Con- 
structive Factoring”... of 
which we will be only too 
glad totell you more. 


ee SS 


Mi__L Facrors 
CORPORATION 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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By A Simple Change to Fafnir Textile Units! 


The old line-driven, plain-bearing spinning frames in this large 


Pennsylvania silk mill could not maintain uniformity of spindle 
speeds . . . and oil-drippings from bearings were a constant and 
costly nuisance. Yet modernization was simple. 

The head-end shafts of the spinners were each equipped with 
three ball bearing boxes—containing Fafnir Wide Inner Ring 
Ball Bearings, easily mounted in three simple steps. At the foot- 
end, a ball bearing unit was specially designed for each deck, with 
a Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing in the top, and in the bottom 
a Double Row Ball Bearing to take the thrust load. 

Results: A rigid, efhicient, economical installation, capable of 
competing on a more even basis with modern textile machinery 
. . . Uniform spindle speeds . . . And entire elimination of oil- 
dripping, because all Fafnir Textile Units are enclosed in sealed 


housings. 


Power and maintenance savings, and increased production of higher quality goods, follow 
naturally when you replace with Fafnir Ball Bearing Units. Write for the Textile Catalog. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. Branch offices: Atlanta .. Birmingham.. 


Boston . . Charlotte .. Dallas . . Houston. 


FAFNIR Cc Coarinyt 


THE VPALanresreo Cixntgt - BOOST SOERTrLat. Lt hlUc;R Se RYCcs 
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STARCHES, DEXTRINES AND GUMS 


r a & ewer € T&A TT tae PUnRPO©O Ss & 


DEVELOPED BY STEIN HALL LABORATORIES 













—sGguUU UUUL UUUTUU Bis 


ee The average person requires at 
+ i So Soa a te least 50 glasses of water a week. 


“ttooogococ: 


BURNOUT-PRUUF MUTURS 


SLASH REPAIR COSTS 


Tee, 


— 


py 

















Engineered right out of the water cooler maintenance 
picture. That’s what Westinghouse has done to burn- 
outs, a common and costly source of motor trouble. 
Brushes and commutators, the cause of burnouts, 
have been eliminated. In addition, greater efficiency 
makes possible a smaller motor that uses less current, 
and yet has ample reserve power. 











Other Exclusive ‘‘PLUS VALUE” Features 






Stainless Steel Top... Special Capacity Booster... 
High Efficiency Cooling Chamber. . . Built-in Watch- 
man Protection... Permanent Oil Supply... Her- 
metically-sealed Mechanism. 

No grit, dirt, rust or corrosion... the things that 
cause most machinery to wear out, can harm the 
Westinghouse mechanism because it is Hermetically- 
sealed inside an airtight case of solid steel. 

Because it is Hermetically-sealed, Westinghouse 
provides a plan for five years’ protection on the 
sealed-in mechanism. 

This is based on the EXTRA years of trouble-free 
performance which experience shows you can confi- 
dently expect. 


Westinghouse 


WATER COOLER S 


Explosion-proof models available 






































FREE. Ask your Westinghouse dealer for free copy of a useful 
folder —‘‘How to Check Drinking Water Costs’’ or mail this 
coupon to— Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Section 9038, Mansfield, Ohio. 










NAME __ 
ADDRESS 
CITY_ 
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SILENT CHAIN PERFORMANCE FACTS 





Trouble-free Operation 24 hrs. a day for 15 years 
with No Repair Expense 





@ Think of it! The equivalent of 58 years of ser- keep and outstanding economy are advantages 
vice on a 40-hour week basis and still perform- this drive offers you. For complete information, 
ing perfectly. And besides, during all these years, send for our Engineering Data Book No. 125. 
there have been no repairs—no maintenance ex- Also for special books covering all or any of the 
pense or attention required except for periodic complete line of Link-Belt positive drives illus- 
lubrication. That’s the kind of performance that’s trated below. 


made the Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive the Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
“Champion” of all drives. Positive delivery of Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco, Toronto. 
every R.P.M. — practically no attention or up- Branch offices and distributors in principal cities. 





WORM GEAR 
REDUCER REOUCER 


ROLLER P.1.V. GEAR VAD. VARIABLE HERRINGBONE MOTORIZED 
CHAIN ORIVE SPEED VARIATOR ROLLER ORIVE GEAR REOUCER 


LINK-BELT 


SILVERSTREAK SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 





NEW YORK 
WORLDS FAIR 
EXHIBITOR 


METALS BLOG. 





























e may require 


Your present routin 
build toward 


your office force to 
peak loads. 

our work so that each 
set of records is completed and 
as it is written, the volume 
y level and does 
eak load at 
k or month. 


By planning y 


proved 
maintains © stead 
not accumulate into o P 
the end of the day, wee 














Your operators may be preparing 
related records in separate oper- 


ations. 

be saved—energy can 
be conserved—by posting several 
related records (such as payroll, 
record, earnings state- 
k or envelope) in 


Hours can 


earnings 
ment, pay chec 
one operation. 



























tre, 


© 

Your adding machine operators 
may not be using the fastest 
method. 


ghs Short- 
d adding 
‘+s obtained by 
operations. 


With the modern Burrou 
Cut Method of listing on 
amounts, speed 
eliminating needless 














y be obliged to 


Your operators ma 
figures two OF 


handle the same 
three times. 

y is to use a two- 
bh accumulates the 
result auto- 
ator makes 


The modern wa 
total machine whic 
grand total or net 
matically while the oper 
the individual calculations. 





Burroughs can make unbiased 
recommendations for each desk 
because its range of addin 

calculating, accounting, ca “ 
handling, statistical, and ies : 

writing machines permits coin : 
mending the exact seiondl 
to assure maximum short-cuts 
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By surveying the routine on each desk you may find that 
am ” —— your office force unknowing] ‘ 
quiring them to perform many operations th ae 
shortened or eliminated. pia 
Your local Burroughs representative is fully qualified t¢ 
ses many practical short-cuts that save time and mon 
hy not telephone your local Burroughs office ce 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET! 


For the executive concern i 
teh ec ‘on ed with the problems of 
amen espe ee new booklet contains ieliee-seneati 
re oetcadhy adjusting office routine. Send “sagen . 
rane? a y on your own letterhead. iaiens 
ing Machine Co. 6138 Second Bivd.. D shorn 
., Vetroit. 









Burroughs 
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SIMPLIFY YOUR DESIGN—DOUBLE YOUR GREASE CAPACITY— 
ELIMINATE DIRT HAZARD 


WITH THIS 


Ideal Self-Sealed Bearing 


Can be packed with at least 100% more grease than any 
other self-sealed bearing—especially adapted, therefore, for 
continuous service for long periods. 


Eliminates the dirt hazard and insures absolute retention of 
lubricant—by the use of flanged metal shields, recessed inner 
ring construction and two or more grease grooves, the combina- 
tion affording a truly effective labyrinth. 

Is equally efficient in retaining grease in horizontal or vertical 
position. 

Flanged metal shields, though rigidly located by snap rings, 
are removable to facilitate inspection, cleaning or re-greasing 
of bearing. 

Can be quickly regreased, either through built-in refilling 
plug opening or by removing metal shields. 

Requires no lock nuts on shaft or clamping means in housing, 
because of wide contact areas due to double-row width of both 
rings—which also safeguard against ‘‘cocking’’ and prevent 





Patented ™ . ‘6 —" 
slippage or “‘peening’’. 
MADE TO STANDARD DOUBLE-ROW WIDTHS Shortens over-all length of mounting and reduces overhang 
WITH 100% GREATER GREASE CAPACITY © Shaft. 
Available in Four Different Series Reduces costs by simplifying design, eliminating protective 
Es crv ed vdadneghunnencusd with standard outer ring. closure parts, and saving attendant labor. 
cE with shoulder ring in outer ring. 
MP vc cintsenccacsas with refilliug plug in outer ring. Available with shoulder ring, thus permitting a through bore 
TE éween sees denevns with shoulder ring and refilling 


chan tn outas eins, in housing, the shoulder ring providing endwise location. 


Placed on the market only after years of exacting tests in our laboratory and in the field under 
continuous operation, the “CARTRIDGE” BEARING has conclusively demonstrated its 
ECONOMY, EFFICIENCY and SUPERIORITY. A constantly increasing number of repre- 
sentative manufacturers of electric motors, machine tools, pumps, woodworking machinery, and 
other equipment is adopting it because of its proved merit. Write for Catalog showing typical 
“‘Cartridge’”’ mountings. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPN., STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 
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POSITIVE, ACCURATE SPEED CONTROL 


Below—Six REEVES Transmissions provide great flexibility on 
Van Vlaanderen Continuous Full Width Conveyor, used for boiling 
off and scouring heaviest and sheerest fabrics. Variable speed per- 
mits submerging up to 460 yards continuously and progressively. 


Extremely accurate and positive speed control of pro- 
duction machines is of vital importance to the rayon 
manufacturer. In the spinning, warping, dyeing and 
looming of synthetic yarns, and in all the operations of 
producing and handling the sheerest fabrics, processing 
must be accurately timed and correct tension main- 
tained. 

Here, as in other textile manufacturing, where the 
slightest error or unwanted variation in machine speed 
may result in under or over processing, or in uninten- 
tional shrinking or stretching of the yarn or cloth, 
REEVES SPEED CONTROL has always measured up to 
the most exacting requirements of accurate and posi- 
tive operation. Leading manufacturers of textile ma- 
chines of all types install REEVES units as standard 
equipment. They know, by experience that REEVES, 





Left, top—Variable Speed Trans- 
mission available in open and 
enclosed designs in speed ratios 
from 2:1 to 16:1 inclusive. Frac- 
tional to 125h.p. capacities. Left, 
below—Vari-Speed Motor Pul- 
ley, a simple, direct drive for 
light h.p. machines. Below— 
Motodrive, combining motor, 
variable speed unit and reduc- 
tion gears. 








Above—Cocker High Speed Narrow Beam Warper equipped with 


REEVES automatically controlled Motodrive (enclosed in base) , 
to maintain constant yarn travel speed from empty to full beam. 








REEVES units are preferred for providing speed adjustability on 
machines and processes used in the manufacture and finishing of 
all types of textiles. Above is new Kenyon Tentering and Drying 
Machine designed especially for woolens, blankets and pile fabrics. 
Manufacturer says, *“*One reason for its large production is the ac- 


ie 


curate speed control made possible by the REEVES Motodrive. 





and only REEVES, has the background of long famil- 
iarity with the industry’s problems which insures satis- 
factory performance under all conditions of operation. 
REEVES units are easily applied to machines now in 
service. Write for new Catalog G-384, 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Dept. 7-29, Columbus, Indiana 


GS REEVES 
SPEED CONTROL 
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GULF RESEARCH TECHNICIANS develop improved 


lubricants ... help mill 


ICTURED above is a typical 

scene in the Gulf research labo- 
ratories. Gulf technologists, in this 
instance, are working with an ex- 
perimental Diesel engine, studying 
Diesel lubrication problems. Nearby, 
another exhaustive research goes for- 
ward on the lubrication of a modern 
type of textile spindle. In the next 
room a railroad car bearing is being 
run under precisely the speed and 
load conditions of actual service. And 
a host of other lubrication problems 
—many of them born of our rapidly 
advancing mechanical age—are be- 
ing studied each day by Gulf’s large 
staff of scientific men. 

To what end is this extensive re- 
search work carried on? What is its 
objective? By perfecting better lubri- 
cants, and better methods of apply- 
ing them, Gulf is doing its part to 
help industry reduce operating costs— 
save money on maintenance and 


o 








These Gulf technologists are examining pis- 
tons and rings removed from the experimental 
Diesel engine shown above, after an extended 
period of operation. They find that ring stick- 
ing. cylinder wear, ring wear, gum formation 
and objectionable deposits have been min- 
imized by the proper use of the right grades 
of Gulf's higher quality Diesel lubricants. 


managers reduce 





att af 
operaling costs. 


power, improve production and make 
the machinery for which you paid 
real money last longer. 

Your machinery, old or new, will 
be better prepared to give you the 
efficient production you need when 
you protect it with Gulf’s higher 
quality oils and greases. Available to 
you, through more than 1100 ware- 
houses in 28 states, is Gulf’s complete 
line of 400 quality oils and greases 

. and the services of an experienced 
Gulf lubrication engineer. Ask him 
to recommend proper lubrication for 
your equipment. GULF OIL COR- 
PORATION, GULF REFINING 
COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 














Plug Disc Valves 
for Hard Service 


Youdon’tcome 
across valves 
like the Crane 
14%P very 
often—the ideal 
valve for all- 
around use in 
most any plant. 
Backed by 
Crane experi- 
ence and Crane 
engineering, 
this brass plug 
disc vaive is 
built to do the kind of work that 
takes the life out of ordinary valves 
in short order. 









Use the 1414P in any service up to 
150 pounds S.W.P. at 450° F. Use it 
in any position—for throttling or, 
where frequent opening and closing 
are necessary—on sootblower, blow- 
off, boiler feed, drip, and drain lines. 
Wire-drawing is hardly a threat to 
its sturdy plug-type seat and disc 
construction designed to stand the 
gaff of really tough service. 










Your Crane Representative can 
give you full details on the 14\%P. 









CRANE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 


“HERE’S ONE 
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THE STOCKHOLDERS OUGHT 


TO LIKE” 


EN who buy or use valves are 
M obviously familiar with them. 
That very fact, however, may lead 
to oversight of the fine shades of 
quality in valve design and construc- 
tion. A valve may seem like a small 
item—the loss caused by an in- 
efficient one, small too. But multiply 
this loss by the hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of valves on your pipe 
lines and the aggregate may easily 
affect the profit and loss statement. 


Crane valves are engineered to stop 






even the small losses. The extreme 
accuracy of their manufacture and 
the careful analysis and specification 
of the materials that go into each part 
assure long, economical service and 
few time-wasting replacements. 
Regardless of what your piping 
problem may be—regardless of how 
specialized your field—you will find 
the valve you want in the complete 
Crane catalog which includes more 
than 38,000 items. Consult the 
Crane representative regarding 
valves and fittings to meet your par- 


ticular requirements. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES © FITTINGS «© PIPE 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 





IN ALL MARKETS 
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FOR EVERY STEP IN 
HOSIERY PROCESSING — 
A JACQUES WOLF PRODUCT 





@ For soaking yarns, WOLF SILK 
OIL F gives a soft, hygroscopic yarn. 

For penetration, MONOPOLE OIL is 
especially adjusted to use with hard 
water. WETSIT, our new synthetic 
compound, gives instantaneous wet- 
ting out and excellent penetration. 


Our customers report excellent 
results with BOIL-OFF POWDER 
W-1251...a recent addition to our 
line of liquid BOIL-OFF OILS. 


For delustring, our DULL FINISH 
W-716A is recommended for dark 
shades; and DULL FINISH W-567B 
for light colors. Neither will stiffen 


nor dust off. 


For splashproofing, our W-559... 
in a single bath... makes all fibres 
water shedding or water repellent. 


A product for any type of finish 
is available. Our latest development 
is HOSIERY FINISH W-895M which 
gives a firm hand and delustres as 


& CO. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


a WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. t., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, 
Write today forsamples and prices. -——sAS:«OCONN. OY. ~‘Chicago, ifl., Greenville, S$. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
PRODUCTS Midwestern Distributor: Bradiey F. Marthens, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


well. Why not obtain both results 


in one operation? 
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HE WAS 
PEECHLESS 


when I said... 


@ Whether your mill is large or 
small, you can have a Taylor 
System of Slasher Control en- 
gineered to meet your needs and 
pay you dividends in a more 
uniform product at lower cost. 


This superintendent obtained 
exceptional results with Tay- 
lor Automatic Slasher Control. 
But any mill can profit to 
some degree from a specially 
engineered Taylor System 


HIS MILL ran five Slashers in the 

production of combed broadcloth 
and lawns. It operated under hand con- 
trol until a Taylor representative made 
a complete survey to see where savings 
might be made. As a result of his find- 
ings the mill put in Taylor Automatic 
Slasher Control. 


Runs with this new control showed 
an increase in size concentration and a 


marked decrease in the variation of 
the yarn solid content. This more uni- 
form sizing resulted in an average re- 
duction of 50% in warp stops per loom 
per hour. An increase of over 6% fol- 
lowed in weave room efficiency. And 
this paid dividends. 

This mill estimated that overall 
slasher efficiency went up 30% with 
Taylor Control. 

You may not be able to match these 
results in your mill. They are unusual. 
But the usual results from a completely 
engineered Taylor System of Slasher 
Control are: 


—a saving in size ingredients 

—an increase in slasher production 
—a decrease in warp loom stops 
—steam and cotton savings 


WE INCREASED 
OUR SLASHER 
EFFICIENCY 30% 


S 
__ AND WARP STOP 
> WERE DOWN ON AN 
AVERAGE OF 50% 

PER LOOM PER HOUR 


_. AND WE FOUND 
THAT OUR WEAVE 
ROOM EFFICIENCY 


WAS UP 


—a uniform hand and better cloth ap- 
pearance, with fewer seconds. 


Let us help to bring the advantages 
of Taylor Control to your Slasher 
Room. Such a system often pays for 
itself in less than a year. For full in- 
formation ask a Taylor representative, 
or write Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. Plant in Toronto, Can- 
ada. Manufacturers in Great Britain— 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London, England. 





indicating Recording + Controlling 


es 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 








—OF OUR ROLLS... 
New or Refilled 


i\ 


es then youll know why they are called 
Long Life Rolls. You'll also know why they are 


used in the largest textile plants in the world. 


During more than half a century of roll 
making, we have developed a process for 
making calender rolls which makes us ask 
you to try just one Long Life Roll. Put it in 
the stack with any other roll and time them 
both. We want you to be sure that you get 


more for your money in a Long Life Roll. 


LishGAT ATR SR Te E Ea 


* 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1820 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 
New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 


TURK’S HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 








a) ee 





Providence, R. |. 


BUTTERWORTH faihiy MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING AND RAYON MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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AHCD 
PRODUCTS 


HAVE YOU HEARD THENEWS eo" AHED We 


IT’S NOW USED FOR VAT COLOR PRINTING! 


thickening, as compared with 
other gums. 


AHCO R P G Gun, introduced in , 
1932, was the first specialized product 


of its kind and is STILL the leader. aa athe ll anit mb. 


Originally developed for use _ in mum brilliance. 


printing Rapidogen, indigosol and naph- 
thol colors, it has now been adapted for 
vat color printing and is widely used for 
this purpose. 


. Washes out readily for better 
finishing. 


Probably R P G is the answer to 
YOUR printing problem, but if not 


Estabiished 1815 


This product is distinguished by the 
following features: 


|. Economy in use, only 1/3 to 1/2 
as much being required for 


teh pee). PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


there are many other AHCO gums to 
choose from. 


Tell us your problem and let us make 
recommendations. 


ARMOLD-HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


CHARLOTTE COLUMBUS 





Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
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PROPER LIGHTING 


CUTS PRODUCTION—CUTS PROFITS! 








BRING BETTER ILLUMINATION TO YOUR PLANT WITH 


PITTSBURGH ctoriFied LIGHT PAINTS! 









.° .§ + = Sr ses ¢ 2 
nee , te ; . * ’ 
e ere a rr a ae 
, 7 ao koe te ge % ed 
= 2 y 
es 


| BUT HOW CAN PAINT HELP OUR 
> LIGHTING ? 











ro 





” ; PITTSBURGH GLORIFIED LIGHT PAINTS 
€ A. | REFLECT AND DIFFUSE AVAILABLE 
:. RAW LIGHT - CONVERT IT INTO 

tae PROFITABLE ILLUM- 

| INATION. THEY LL _ gle 

BRING BETTER ff es 

WORKING CONDI- 

























TIONS ALUROUND! (heat 
i. let bad lighting cut down your production, ww 
your profits. Correct this harmful, wasteful con- 
dition with Pittsburgh Glorified Light Paints. These 


Ne Sy 
scientifically te sap finishes have been | } 
perfected by leading authorities on light : 
control. They are spe- ee LA TER. 


cially made to diffuse and 
reflect available raw light 
—both natural and arti- 
ficial. They turn foot 
candle power into help- 
ful, profitable illumina- 
tion. This helps cut 
costly accidents to the | 
minimum, increases \ gest mes " ‘ ~ 
° ‘ ap *. ’ ge | 
production and brings 
better working condi- 
tions. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Paint vs: sigan ty | | ie 
Division, Pittsburg, Pa. 49 D2 ft ' \ j 
whe’ ser (‘\ 
€ Py 
























WHAT A DIFFERENCE! THE EMPLOYEES 
SEEM TO BE HAPPIER .THEY WORK HARDER 
AND PRODUCE MORE-THANKSTO _ 
PITTSBURGH GLORIFIED Kx. 

i, LIGHT PAINTS! 


















Coor. 1939 Pittaburzh Plate Glass Co. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Paint Division, Dept. C2, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Please send me free your book, 
“Glorified Light’. 


—} Name a cl aaa 





Address ee 


City a Strate 
































[eS Be sae oat ees 


Oe ae se eget ROTOE 


A continuous direct reading record of the 
moisture content of every beam sized is made 
by the Moist-o-Graph on a 12-in. strip chart. 
A scale, also calibrated in terms of per cent 
regain and mounted above the chart, enables 
the operator to set the controller at the de- 
sired point to insure the required moisture 
regain. 





5” to 40” 


The "feel" of yarn may give an approximate indication of wheth- 
er the yarn is wet or dry, but it cannot measure and control per 
cent regain. Since the weaveability of yarn depends upon the per 
cent regain, it is important to control the exact moisture content. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH not only measures the moisture 
content, but it also controls it within the desired 7°/,-8°/, regain. 
Thus, a free-running, uniformly flexible yarn is insured at all times 
—regardless of the weight of the yarn or the number of ends. 

MOIST-o-GRAPH's method is instantaneous. No longer is it 
necessary to wait hours for a laboratory analysis. 


The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH operates on the principle that, 
for every per cent regain, yarn has a corresponding electrical 
resistance. That resistance is determined by means of an electri- 
cally energized, moisture detecting roller continually in direct 
contact with the yarn as it passes over the back press roll. 

As this sensitive detecting roller measures only the actual mois- 
ture content of the yarn—not surrounding atmosphere—the 
record produced is an accurate measurement and can be used to 
control regain of the sized warp. Guesswork and spoilage are 
eliminated, and production greatly increased. 

The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH Control System enables you to 
maintain constant tensile strength and flexibility of the yarn. It 
eliminates mildew, deterioration of size, breakage and ‘dandruff’ 
on the loom. 

Learn how Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH Control increases slasher 
production 25°/, to 40%. Write for Bulletin 93-1. THE 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division of Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co.,4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Offices in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter Street 
—Amsterdam-C, Holland: Wijdesteeg 4—London, England: 70 
St. Thomas’ Street, S.E.1—Stockholm, 16, Sweden: Nybrokajen 7. 
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DRYING cexmes 


WITHOUT ANY BEARING TROUBLE 









IS EASY 
WITH SKF-EQUIPPED DRYERS 




















@ Built by Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc. 


PIA PLIES EO OER SAPO PSE GLE AN Mon, RROD ee 


SE BO a A REAL PIONEER O LE L: EOTIE f 





LLL LET E II LODIEIN, POI EI Ber Nae” 


eet a os 





— 





sa3KF BEARINGS ON EVERY ROTATING 
PART WORK SMOOTHLY THROUGHOUT 
A LONG LIFE IN HIGH TEMPERATURES 











ot Dry ing piece goods of rayon, silk, ...and of bearings that have a long 
cotton, wool, worsted, hair cloth, useful life. It’s also your assurance 






linings and other materials without of well-designed housings that pro- 





tect the bearings from lubricant leak- 





tension is easy for this Proctor Mul- 
mane ce age and foreign matter. 







Bearings not only on every rotating When vou install ©) vou ean 
part, but on its Diehl motor as well. be certain of reliabilitv. lone life. 






low power consumption, cleanliness 







The use of )US)> is your warranty and many other economies which 
of smooth performance in high tem- have made SSC so successful in 
peratures... minimum maintenance the textile industry. £266 






Ball and Roller Bearings SIst? INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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EACH THREAD 
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SHOWS THE RESULT OF 


AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL 


Day after day, Winter and Summer alike, 
the ideal manufacturing climate can be 
maintained automatically with the aid of 
the Foxboro Humidity Control. Fibres that 
are strong and flexible, hence easily 
woven, are obiained. During weaving the 
correct fibre regain will be maintained 
and fibres will “lay up’ to assure uni- 
formly fine bolts. « « « All this means sav- 
ing by minimizing waste and rejects and 
attaining more efficient production. You 
will find Foxboro’s intimate knowledge of 
textile requirements, and the many devel- 
opments and improvements Foxboro has 
engineered in the textile field, of vital 
interest. Write for complete information 
to the textile division. 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY 
18 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


Atlanta Office: 101 Marietta Street Building 
Branch Offices in 25 Principal Cities 
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ROLE LEDER 9» 
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New Card Room- 


Mathews 
Cotton Mill 


Greenwood, South Carolina 












H 9 h We are proud to have had a part in equipping this up-to-date 
cre sw at You Mathews Cotton Mill with TANNATE Belting and Strapping. 

v ee This very progressive company has found that the use of 
get, using TANNATE Belting makes for overall mill efficiency and econ- 


omy. TANNATE leather, tanned by a special process to make it 


extremely tough yet pliable, is about 35% stronger than most 
* ° How long? Read these amazing statements: 
Leather Belting? 


oak leather... TANNATE Belts increase production and endure 
for a greater length of time. 
@e Careful records kept by a large Southern mill, TANNATE 
equipped on Model E looms, show that over the past five years 
their average belt cost has been less than $1.00 per year. 








RHOADS 
TANNATE e Reports the superintendent of another mill: “The life of 


TANNATE Belts on looms is about 10 years: 
ECONOMY FACTORS 


hid cs eee These are random extracts from a large file of similar reports all 
rocu 0 - ° y . 
proving one thing: Where you want more and steadier power, less 
slippage, longer wear—use TANNATE! 








a a GREATER PRODUCTION 





—through marimum power ai . : . : 
transmission capacity. Try TANNATE. Call in our representative to show you the 
2. HIGHER QUALITY OF OUT profit possibilities in your plant; let’s talk it over—there’s no 
© PUT—through steady flow of 


power under varying condition obligation whatsoever. 


of load. 


‘BLOWER REPLACEMENT 
ePe COSTS—through longer service- a 
life. 
. e 


M4 LOWER MAINTENANCE 
© COSTS—through greater resist- 





ance to wear. 35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
by 4 ASSURANCE OF SATISFAC.- 
© TION—Established 1702. New York Chicago Atlanta Cleveland 








Factory and Tannery: Wilmington, Del. 
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It’s on a DRY SUBJECT, but— 


“We were surprised to find that our real chance for big 
savings was in our drying department. By replacing the equip- 
ment we had with the latest Proctor Dryer, we were able to 
cut our drying costs almost in half!” This story has been 
heard many times recently in the textile industry. One plant 
saved $2,645 by putting in a new Proctor Stock Dryer... 
another reduced their drying costs 30% with a modern 
Proctor Dryer for Package Dyed Yarn ... still another real- 
ized sufficient savings to pay for a new Proctor Piece Goods 
Dryer in less than a year. Modern features of scientific dryer 
design make these savings possible. Added to these economies 
is the assured unparalleled high quality of the dried product. 
Complete details on the type of textile dryer suited to your 
needs will be sent on request. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ . INC - PHILADELPHIA 


PROCTOR 


Dryers for Dyed or Bleached 
Cotton Stock 


Dryers for Scoured, Dyed or 
Pulled Wool 


Truck Dryers for Skein Yarns 


Automatic Dryers for Skein 


Yarns 


Loop Dryers and Multipass 
Airlay Dryers for Piece Goods 


Carpet Dryers 


Continuous Cloth Carbonizing 
Systems 


Automatic Hosiery Dryers 
Etc. 


PROCTOR DRYERS 
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MODELS ros EVERY NEED 





















TEXTILE MILL SPECIAL 


{Left} General Electric Water 
Cooler Model RM-73, with lint- 
proof, dust-proof mechanism, 
especially designed for textile mill 
service. Ask for complete details. 


: 


















QUNTAIN! 


* Nearly 2,000,000 people now enjoy cool, healthful, 
refreshing drinking water from General Electric 
Water Coolers every day! There’s a reason for the 
great popularity of General Electric Coolers in 
American industry, particularly in textile mills... 


G-E Water Coolers deliver the thrifty service you must 
have to make your investment profitable. They are 
famous for dependable, low-cost operation and long 
life. The new Stainless Steel Water Reservoir that ends 
rust, leaks and corrosion, and the lint-proof, dust-proof 
refrigerating mechanism, are just two of many G-E 
advanced features that contribute to enduring economy. 


The big, new General Electric Water Cooler Catalog 
shows the complete G-E line of models and all their 
new features. Ask your G-E Dealer for a free copy 
or write today to General Electric Co., Commercial 
Refrigeration Section TC2, Nela Park, Cleveland,Ohio. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC Wetex Coolers 
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PROVED— 


By Performance 





Other WEST POINT Products 


THE BACHMAN 





GUIDE ... elim- 
inates heavy top 
rollers. ‘‘Blow 


Outs’’ reduced 
about 90%. Per- 
mits increase in 
twister speed. 





=e 


ENERGY LOOM 
DRIVE 
makes possible 
higher production 
per loom per 
hour... pro- 
vides smoother 
loom operation. 





GEARS 
Gears of all types 
—noted for their 
efficiency and 
durability. 





LARGER BEAM-HEADS 


Investment of money to equip your mill to run 
larger beam heads and longer warps will give an 
annual return of 40 per cent or more. 


More yarn can be put on the beam with fewer 
run-outs on the loom. Fewer beams are handled, 
effecting a saving in the labor cost of slashing, 
tying-in, and placing beams in the loom. 


Waste is reduced at both the slasher and loom. 
Loom efficiency is increased because looms run 
longer with less time out for changing warps. 


West Point beam heads, beam barrels, and loom 
parts are superior in operation and economy. 


We also manufacture special textile ma- 
chinery, cloth room machinery, and textile 











West POINT 


repair parts. Inquiries are solicited. 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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During the hurricane of September 1938 
the card room of a well known New England 
mill was completely flooded by a tidal wave. 
The corrosive action of the sea water made it 
necessary to recondition 131 cards, including 
the clothing of Cylinders, Doffers and Flats. 
Prompt service was required to minimize loss 
of business. 


We handled the job in our Fall River plant 


and completed it in about 6 weeks, with prac- 
tically no overtime. 


This met the customer's requirements as 
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the cards were in production ahead of other 
machinery that was damaged. 


Give Ashworth reclothing service a try and 
see what it can do for you. 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 





ASHWORTH BROS., ING. Woolen Div.: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO, 


FACTORIES in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia; SALES OFFICES AND REPAIR SHOPS: Charlotte, Atlanta, 
Greenville; SOUTHWEST REPRESENTATIVE: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICE: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for All Types of 
Napping Machinery—Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes—Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire—- 
Sole Distributors for Platt’s Metallic Wire—Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at All Plants. 
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TINTINDIL 


Certified, Oil-Soluble, Salts-Free 


FUGITIVE DYES 


for TINTING Rayon, Acetate and other 
Synthetic Textile Fibres 








AiR STRAIBRER 
GUAGE 
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Patents, License Nos. 

AIR GuAct 1550396 — 1618893 
ROUND NOZZLE — 1956450—2006779 
—2099146— 2115218. 


PUMP INTAKE 





TINTIND involves the control of three essential factors in RAYON MANUFACTURING by one 
L simple application — MOISTURE, LUBRICATION, TINTING. 


TINT! Non imparts a tenacity similar to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces the 
crunch, eliminates static and split laps. 


Ti NTINOW is the most convenient and economical process known. NO EXTRA HANDLING. No 
drying. No heating. No wadding of stock or curled fibres. 


TINTINOH: is READY for USE. Any color. Shippéd in light steel drums which serve for supply 


reservoir. You can have any color by the turn of a valve. 


Ti NTI Non Base Oil (SS) concentrate is also available for conditioning white Rayon stocks where 


tinting is not necessary. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 
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“Ingleby insisted on bringing home some 


of his new DIAMOND FIBRE MILL 
BOXES to show the guests.” 





















Ingleby happens to be one of those big bosses who 
glories in a good buy. And whether his guests 
are business-minded or no, they’re inclined to 
agree he used his head when he installed Diamond 
Fibre Mill Boxes in his plant. 


Ingleby may be a bit frivolous, but he’s no fool. 
He knows the material that went into the mill 
boxes is tough, pliable, nearly as strong as iron, 
and practically light as a feather. He knows its 
hard, smooth, scuffproof surface will no more snag 
or damage the materials handled in his factory 
than it will his guests’ best bibs and tuckers. 


Furthermore, he’s depending (and rightly) on 
these reinforced boxes to come through this little 
escapade with hardly a scratch, and go back to 
his plant to give him months and months of top- 
notch service. Steel covered maple top rims, steel 
bordered hand holes, heavy maple runners, and 
pressed rust-resisting plated steel corner clamps 
give Diamond Fibre boxes a rigid reinforcement 
that simply won’t say quits. 


yz You’re a busy man! Throw off your material 
” Zu handling problems like Ingleby did—send for a 


Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware Catalog! 





Continental Diamond 
es ~=—Ssé*Filbre Company 


ina ba ae DI-SE- Bia b aa 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A Soap That Revolutionizes 
Scouring Operations 


Armour’s CERTIFIED SOAP—a revolutionary, new, formulated, 
pre-tested, vegetable soap for the textile industry—has aroused 
unusual interest and comment—has delivered amazing results 
wherever used. e In worsted mills, silk throwster plants, hosiery 
mills, wool combing companies, yarn dyeing companies, it has 
won instant acceptance because its chemical make-up assures 
instant solubility, thorough cleansing and quick, easy rinsing. 
e Order a test barrel or bag of Armour’s CERTIFIED SOAP 
today. Obtainable in Flakes, Bar and Solid form. 





INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 


ARMOUR 480 COMPANY 


S355 W. 31st SEREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











BEARING FAILURES! . 


Alemite Guns and Lubricants 
Make Amazing Record in Textile Mill 


TRETCH & KENDRICK, INC., of mo contamination of product—no messy 
Brockton, Mass., are manufac- machines or floors since adopting 
turers of elastic textiles. Nine years | Alemite Lubrication. 
ago they put Alemite Fittings on 
their Crompton & Knowles narrow 
fabric looms, and began using Ale- 
mite Guns and Alemite Lubricants. 
They've had no bearing failures since! 





If you have any textile machinery 
which is not factory-equipped for 
Alemite Lubrication, you can cut 
costs, speed production, avoid contamt- 
nation and help pre- 

According to Supt. Daniel W. vent bearing fail- 
Beltz, AlemiteLubricationhasmeant s#res—by replac- 
an actual saving of 16 man-hours per ing oil holes with 
week. Machines that were formerly Alemite Hydraulic 
oiled every day are now Alemited _Fittings,and using 
once a week. Looms thatusedtore- Alemite Guns and 
quire weekly oiling now getAlemite Alemite Lubri- | 
Lubricant No. 33 once in 3 weeks. cants.Wrjt ton or 
Furthermore, says Mr. Beltz,there’s complet 











ALEMITE 25-LB. AIR- SF ALEMITE HYDRAULIC GUN—MODEL 5586 
25-LB. ELECTRIC GUN OPERATED GUN ta 6 Holds 9 oz. semi-solid lubricant: 
MODEL 6190 MODEL 6184 


quickly filled through filler-type han- 
dle. Delivers predetermined quantity 
of lubricant at each shot. Up to 
10,000 lbs. pressure per sq. in. 


Holds 25 lbs. 
lubricant: re- 
quires 80 to 


Holds 25 Ibs. 
GS semi-solid lu- 
— bricant; deliv- 





2 oz. pe i 200 Ibs. air 
pkey od Jf seeeiiniene: dike ALEMITE FILLER TANK—MODEL 6425 >= 
pressure of livers 10 oz. Saves time in loading Alemite Hand 
4500 to 5000 Ibs. per sq. in.; heavy ber minute at 125 lbs. Develops 33 Guns. Holds 35 Ibs. fluid or semi-solid 
duty universal type motor for A.C. times air pressure. Mounted on 3 lubricant; delivers 2s oz. per stroke; 
or D.C. Mounted on 3 casters; easily casters; easily moved. Handle serves prevents spilling, waste, or contamina- 
moved. as rack for hose and cord. tion. Handle locks for easy carrying. 


A Subsidiary of 


| Stewart-Warner Corporation 
| ; | sg 1884 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 
) Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corporation 
of Canada, Lid., Belleville, Ontario 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF LUBRICATION PRODUCTS 





WORLD’S 
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Cleans 
Spinning 
Twisting 
Winding 
Spooling 
Warping 


FOR OVERHEAD 
HANDLING 


A 254 page book used as a 
technical reference for all 
data covering MonoRail 
Equipment will be sent on 
letterhead request. 
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Swirling columns of air 
clean all textile machines 
with no damage to stock! 


Y preventing the accumulation of lint on 
textile machines with the swirling action 
of an air column of high velocity, guides 
and creel boards are kept clean at all times. 
Careful adjustment and direction of the air 
current protects roving yet at the same time 
cleans the back guides and other places hard 


to reach. 


Automatic cleaning enables operators to de- 
vote full time to production and care of the 


running yarn. Ends-down have been reduced 





53°, in some mills. Cleaners over warpers 
have eliminated most of the transfer stoppage. 
Ceilings are cleaned automatically at the 
same time by an auxiliary fan. Special Monitor 
Cleaner eliminates loss of production and 
labor required for blowing down in buildings 


of this type. 


Trained and experienced textile engineers are 
available for consultation on any phase of 
cleaning or overhead handling problems. 


Their services are offered without obligation. 


The American MonoRail Co 


13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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MICRO POWDE KS 
PIGMEN T DYEING 


HAVE ENLARGED THE SCOPE OF ALL CIRCULATING TYPE DYEING MACHINES. 


PASTEL SHADES 
MAY NOW BE DYED WITH PERFECT EVENESS ON RAW STOCK, BEAMS OR 
PACKAGES BY THE USE OF CIBA AND CIBANONE MICRO POWDERS. 


PIGMENT PADDING 


UTILIZES THESE NEW DISPERSED POWDERS TO THE VERY BEST ADVANTAGE. 


CIBA AND CIBANONE 


MICRO POWDERS 


THE STRENGTH OF A POWDER NEVER VARIES ON ACCOUNT OF EVAPORATION. 
THEY CANNOT LOSE THEIR STATE OF DISPERSION BY FREEZING. 
SINCE THEY DO NOT EVAPORATE, THEY CANNOT FORM INSOLUBLE CRUSTS. 


We have a new interesting Sample Card showing the 


results of Pigment Dyeing in Circulating Machines, 
using CIBA AND CIBANONE Micro Powders. 


YY. INC. 


POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATION C | £ , | GREENWICH AND MORTON STS. 


BOSTON _& &> a3 5 PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE ™_ st eee CHARLOTTE 
CHICAGO CIBA comma L LTD., > ONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
"‘encesecoe aes ete AP we 


Sole Representatives of Vat Dyes of 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 














As | Was Saying— 


The following subjects are not for forth- 
coming articles in COTTON but according to 
Rayon Organon were papers given before 
the recent meeting of the Biometrics Section 
of the American Statistical Association. 
“Empirical Equations Representing Linear 
Growth in the Circumnatal Period’, ‘‘The 
Law of Physiological Aging as Derived from 
Long Range Data on the Refraction of the 
Human Eye’’, ‘“‘Application of the Method 
of Likelihood Ratios to the Testing of 
Hypotheses of Simple Mendelian Inherit- 
ance’, ‘“‘A Statistical Study of Certain Fac- 
tors Influencing the Accuracy of Estimates 
of Plankton Populations’, ‘Quantitative 
Estiiation of the Potency of Digitalis by the 
Cat Method in Relation to Secular Varia- 
tion’’. 


Looms for Fire Hose 


“We are in urgent need of specifications 
and quotations covering circular looms of 
the type used in the manufacture of flax 
canvas fire hose. It is important that we 
should be given details of productions which 
can be achieved by the machines offered.” 

S. B. HAINSWORTH 
J. H. Fenner & Co., Ltd., 
Hull, England. 

Equipment for manufacturing circular 
flat canvas fire hose is made by such con- 
cerns as Fletcher Works, Philadelphia, Pa., 
John Royle & Sons Co., Paterson, N. J., 
American Textile Engineering, Inc., Kear- 
ny, N. J., etc. 

e 


Cotton Classing 


“The article in which I was particularly 
interested was written by E. R. Schwarz 
The title of the article is ‘‘Cotton Chasser’s 
Microscope”’, and it deals with a method of 
rating based upon the degree of maturity 
of the cotton fibers.”’ 

= a 
Mer., Highland Mills 
Crompton Company 
Griffin, Ga. 


MURDAUGH 


This article appeared in January, 1937, 
COTTON, and this request was received 18 
months later. 

@ 


Opportunities in India 


“Very shortly a New Textile and Indus- 
trial News Paper will come out in Bombay 
and with this paper I am connected for 
supplying Technical Write-Ups. You 
will be able to help me by requesting vari 
ous firms (to send) writeups with Photo- 
graphs of machinery or plant full 
address of the makers will be published if 
desired . . there is no charge . this 
is an oppertunity to get the direct propo- 
ganda for American firms to put their prod- 
ducts before the people in the trade... 
there is a splendid opportunity going also 
for makers of Hosiery Machines if they 
will send me their writeups with Photo- 
graphs.”’ 

S. F. VICCAJEE. 
Bomanjee Mistry Bldg., Slater Rd., 
Bombay, India. 


Courtesy 

“The Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
invites you to make yourself pleasantly 
comfortable while awaiting an interview. 


We shall make every effort to conserve 
your time and put you in touch with the 
member of our organization who handles 
matters such as you wish to discuss. In 
some instances, as you realize, it is not 
posible to obtain an interview immediately, 
and it may be that occasionally the visit 
will be postponed. If the delay appears 
to be inordinately long you will be told 
so, in order that you may return later if 


you have other engagements to meet in 
the meantime. 
“There are copies of various printed 


pieces issued by the Pepperell Manufactur- 
ing Company on the table. You will be 
interested to read these, for they give you 
a closer picture of Pepperell products and 
activities, and possibly of the relation of 
the services you have to offer.” 

So say opening paragraphs of booklet b) 
Pepperell Mfg. Company welcoming sales 
men who call on them. Further pages out 
line the 500 different fabrics by Peppere’l. 
their advertising extends an invitation to 
visit through the mills, offers time tables, 
road maps, directories. No—they don't 
guarantee to place any orders but they do 
invite you back if they don’t buy today. 
You see, Pepperell also is selling, appreci 
ates the place of the salesmen. 


ee 
Pulls Visitors Across the Sea 


“Your paper has such a tremendous cir 
culation that we had visitors from as far 
away as Russia and South America, as well 
as Finland, Norway and Sweden.” 

ALLAN LITTLE 
Agent, Dwight Mfg. Co.., 
Alabama City, Ala. 


e 
Old Timer on "Temper”’ 


“How can I get the articles of Old-Timer 
about ‘Temper’.” 
ARTHUR LeBOEUF 
New York Mills, N. Y. 


(Old Timer carried in January 1937 is- 


sue an article on “Is Temper an Expensive 
Indulgence ?"’) 


ae 
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eee ethene? 


Basic Yarn Formula 


“Please reserve for me a copy of the 
Basic Yarn Formula .. as reader of 
COTTON for more than 25 years I think 


you are doing a splendid work in compiling 
such articles.”’ 

CHAS. B. BARNES 
Baltic 
Baltic, 


Mills Co.. 
Conn. 


‘Please reserve for me a copy of the en- 
tire series of the Basic Yarn Formula 
FOIS V. WELCH 
Milford, N. H. 


‘Please reserve two copies of your pamph 
let on your article The Basic Yarn Formula 
Il am asking for two copies because my son 
COTTON also.” 

HERBERT 
Quebec 


reads 
BUCKLEY 
Valleyfield, 


“Please 


pamphlet 


reserve for me a copy of the 
‘Basic Yarn Formula’. 

LEONARD MOSELEY 
Aponaug Mfg. Co., 


Mobile, Ala. 

(This series of four rticles regarding 
formula and how it may be used in all 
yarn or roving calculations will be pub 


lished by the authors around February lst 
and sold for a nominal! sum. Reservations 
can be made through us or through the 
authors, Horace L. Pratt & Emery Nash. 


* 
Textile Calculations 


“Please suggest the titles and authors of 
good books on textile calculations.” 
A. H. SEARCY 


sone 


Martha Mills, 
Silvertown, Ga. 

(COTTON publishes ‘“‘Cotton Mill Machin- 
ery Calculations” in two volumes, “My 
Private Secretary’ both giving a great many 
calculations and both furnished with 
scriptions to COTTON or separately. Wellinz- 


Sub- 


ton Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 
City, publishes “Handbook of Industria] 
Fabrics’. H. H. Willis, Dean of the Tex 
tile School at C.emson College, has just 


completed a set of textbooks of the Textile 
Foundation containing a rather complete 
set of textile calculations. Further infor- 


mation on all of these upon request.) 


TTY 








Open minded—progressive spirit 
shown by Southern mill (name 


upon request) running a compar- 
ative test on pivoted motor flat 
belt, V-belt and chain belt drives 
on spinning frames. 





PLAN , 


< 
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To (omert (Capital Imestment Into 
Profitable Operation QUICKLY! 


No matter how modern your new power plant or process 
lines they will pay no profits until the day that steam begins 
to flow! The large capital investment that they require suggests 
that you should cut to a minimum the time between investment 
and return. 

Grinnell’s advanced plant facilities provide a conveniently- 


located means of cutting that time. Quick erection is assured 
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POOP ror re 


by accurate sub-assemblies, prefabricated to specifications, 


easily field-welded into a finished piping system. 
Grinnell’s ability to interpret the 


ideas and plans of 
engineers . 


. . . Grinnell’s qualified welders and experienced 
shop men are other tangible reasons why it pays to “Give 


the plans to Grinnell!’ Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive 


Offices, Providence, R. I., Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


B Y 
wHenever PIPING is invoiveo 


Se. a 
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A Compilation of Mill Reports on 





Modernization and Maintenance 


VERY mill has a depreciation account. It may never have been 

brought into the office and formally introduced to the books, but 

it is there—out in the plant—working night and day against you: getting fatter and 

fatter as the years pass by. Once a year, particularly, COTTON tries to remind you 
of this and help you think up something to do about it. * * * 

Modernization is getting up-to-date—Maintenance is keeping that way. 

The textile industry is apparently pulling out of a period when profits were nil or 

minus, during which Maintenance often was forgotten or confused with Repairs. 

There is a sharp distinction. The dictionary defines Maintenance as "holding or keep- 

ing in any particular state’. Repair is defined as ''to restore to a sound state: mend: 

restoration, as after injury’. Maintenance is not a matter of keeping things patched 

ub enough so that they will not fall to pieces; it is a matter of keeping machinery 





in a certain particular and desirable condition. 


New machinery, when properly main- 


tained, stays practically new until it becomes obsolete. 
A great many smart people, instead of calling a doctor when they 


are sick, will h're one to keep them trom getting sick. 


as being superior to Repair. * * * 


They believe in Maintenance 


. 
i 


Every textile corporation cannot have a new mill or replace all of the 
machinery in an old one, but it requires very little more than interest, industry and 
enthusiasm to keep what you have substantially as good as it is, rather than trying 


belatedly to make it as good as it was. 


jee FOREGOING abstract from an editorial in a pre- 
vious Modernization and Maintenance Issue of 
COTTON, as timely and significant now as when it was 
first written, is reproduced as the text for the present 
annual treatment of the same subject. 

An absolutely complete record of all items of mod- 
ernization and improvement work during a year, in an 
industry so scattered and diverse as textile manufac- 
turing, would be impossible. This would apply in years 
when actual expansion is curtailed as well as in periods 
of more rapid growth and increase in numbers of mills. 

But even in years not marked by tremendous ex- 
pansion in capacity, there are to be found examples of 
construction and enlargement which represent a re- 
flection of progress in design, method and process. 
Such is the recent modernization and enlargement 
work by Mr. James C. Self and his associates at Green- 
wood, S. C., which we are privileged to describe in de- 
tail in the article on page 84 of this issue of COTTON, 
and which covers the addition to the Mathews Mill, the 
new central power plant, and the outstanding village 
improvements and services. To paraphrase a contem- 
porary in the general newsmagazine field, this might 
be termed The Cotton Mill of the Year. 

To supplement this intimate description of Math- 
ews, it was decided to develop the major theme of the 
current Modernization and Maintenance Issues of COT- 
TON by securing “spot-checks” on activity throughout 
the industry broadly. For, while the sum total of act- 


ual expansion in capacity may not be as great in some 
years as in others, true Modernization and Mainten- 
ance within the individual, existing plant, demands 
change and improvement along many fronts. This 
may or may not take the form of physical enlargement, 
but is more likely to be in the nature of revision, re- 
placement, improvement, etc., but the continuing, suc- 
cessful business must inevitably improve with intel- 
ligence and maintain with alertness to withstand the 
inexorable demands of obsolescence, wear, cost and 
style. 

To secure a cross-section of the modernization and 
maintenance work carried on during the past year, we 
asked a number of mills in different branches of the 
industry to describe briefly what they considered their 
outstanding jobs of improvement within recent months. 
Not all of those invited made response; not through 
a lack of something to tell about, but for a variety of 
reasons: lack of time, disinclination toward publicity, 
a desire to await completion of work under way, etc. 

But a heartening number did respond, and a cross- 
section of their replies is presented herewith. Jour- 
nalistically, the survey could be improved upon; there 
are several succinct replies that might easily be aug- 
mented into feature stories—and this may be done 
later. Some of the mills reported in detail, others were 
characteristically brief and to the point. The inter 
esting and valuable point of the survey is that these 
letters, from mills large and small, do demonstrate un- 
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questionably that even in what was a relatively poor 
year textile mills generally recognized the necessity of 
proper plant maintenance and modernization, in prep- 
aration for the days that lie ahead. This cross-section 
is certainly representative and indicative of interest 
in and action upon matters in practically every phase 
of manufacturing, and as a representative review of 
what is being done and what is being achieved, it 
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tive. 


should hold interest and value for every textile execu- 
We do not believe any mill man can study these 
reports without discovering many things he can and 
will investigate further with profit. 

Without regard to character of work, length of re- 
port, or any particular sequence, we present here, sub- 
stantially in the original words of each, some of the 
representative replies. 


A Cross-Section of Recent Modernization Given 
in Reports from Representative Mills 


Speaking for the Roanoke Mills 
Company and Patterson Mills Com- 
pany, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
FRANK C. WILLIAMS, vice-president 
and manager, says in part: 

“In Roanoke Mills Company, Mill 
No. 1, which manufactures outing flan- 
nels entirely, during 19388 we complete- 
ly modernized the carding and spin- 
ning by installation of Saco-Lowell 
long draft roving, one process, and long 
draft spinning. In these departments 
we also modernized the humidity sys- 
tem by the installation of the Ameri- 
can Moistening Company’s self-cleaning 
atomizer heads. We also installed the 
Parks-Cramer overhead cleaning 
tem over the spinning frames. 

“This gives us a modern carding and 
spinning department. 

“Tl have already signed contracts for 
Patterson Mills Company with Whitin 
Machine Works to modernize the card- 
ing and spinning department of Pat- 
terson. This installation will take 
place during the second quarter of 
1939, and will consist of 24 additional 
new cards, 44 additional new deliveries 
of drawing and reconditioning of the 
present 108 deliveries of drawing. The 
present three-process roving will be 
thrown out (junked) and 12 roving 


sys- 


Courtesy, Whitin Machine Works 


frames, long draft, will be installed. 
The spinning will be junked and new 
spinning, long draft, will be installed. 
We will also modernize the humidity 
system in these two departments and 
install the overhead cleaning system in 
the spinning. 

“We are also going to install high- 
speed winding and warping. We are 
not decided at this time what system 
we will use. 

“The foregoing represents the out- 
standing physical changes during 1938 
and 1939. 

“I would like to mention at this time 
that a year or so ago we installed a 
modern cost system in our mills. This 
is the Loper system, based on standard 
cost, and we find it very satisfactory. 
We are today not selling goods below 
cost. I wish that every mill had an 
adequate cost system and would rec- 
ognize it. If so, the industries would 
not be operating without profit. 

“In the past year or so we have also 
modernized our accounting system, 
and close our books and take off a fi- 
nancial statement at the end of each 
month. We also take actual inven- 
tories at the end of each quarter. 

“One of the outstanding things that 
we have done in the past couple of 
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A view of the new installation of Super-draft roving frames at the No. | 


plant of Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S.C. . . . . «© 


years has been a system of inventory 
controls. This has proven a great 
benefit to us and I believe has contrib- 
uted substantially to our _ success. 
Since we have had these inventory 
controls we have been able to show an 
inventory turn-over of approximately 
four and one-half times each twelve- 
month period. We figure this turn- 
over by taking the annual cost of sales 
and dividing it into the average in- 
ventory for the year. 

“We have also opened up two club 
houses for our employees as their rec- 
reational centers and are paying a 
great deal of attention to our employee 
welfare, of which we are very proud.” 


Skipping down into Georgia, we 
find a practical report on a number 
of maintenance and modernization 
activities from W. R. BELDON, man- 
ager, The Clark Thread Company of 
Georgia, Clarkdale, Ga., who says: 

“Besides the 20 new Super-draft 
roving frames installed some two years 
ago, we have not had any major 
change in machinery. 

“We have been and are still testing 
several outfits that are to be recom- 
mended as either waste, labor or ma- 
terial savers, such as: 1, Self-lubricat- 
ing oil rings for twisters; 2, Seamless 
cork rolls; 3, pump for pumping out 
used oil in spindle bases; 4, yardage 
increase for ring frame bobbins; 5, 
light spindle tape versus heavy tape; 
and, 6, fly separating device for cards. 

“1, Self-lubricating oil rings. We run 
three twisting frames equipped with 
Steel Heddle self-lubricating oil rings, 
414-inch size. Under balanced condi- 
tions, such a ring will save some 15 
cents in lubricant and labor per year, 
running two shifts per day. For our 
conditions, with frequent thread count 
changes within large ranges, local ad- 
justment will still have to be tried 
out to insure smooth procedure. For 
one thing, the traveler plate weights 
must be somewhat in accord with 
thread counts, speeds. and quality of 
cotton. Further research will no 
doubt bring results in this regard. 
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“2, Seamless cork rolls. While we 
have no data as to their length of life, 
we can say that their purpose and per- 
formance is good, thus sustaining their 
claim of qualitative workmanship. 

“3, Oil pump for emptying spindle 
bases. This is a handy portable pump 
with connected motor, mounted on a 
welded steel frame with wheels. <A 
copper tube attached to a flexible hose 
is inserted into the spindle base and 
when the motor is running some 156 
spindle bases may be entirely emptied 
of waste oil within 5 minutes. The 
waste oil is deposited into a 5-gallon 
container mounted over a handy Fair- 
banks Morse rotary pump of 10 gal- 
lons per minute capacity. 

“4, Yardage increase for bobbins. A 
home-made device brings about a 5 per 


cent yardage increase at spinning 
bobbins. It nets a handsome saving 


per year in labor. 

“SD, Light spindle tapes really fulfill 
their claim as power savers. One of 
our ring frames equipped with light 
tapes has topped 14 per cent power 
Saving as against the present type. The 
life of the lighter tape has proved to 
be equal to that of the heavier tape. 
If the price and patent war is settled, 
many more manufacturers will no 
doubt adopt light tapes. 

“6, Fly separating device for cards. 
While this is nothing new, we are now 
experimenting to separate fly from 
heavier waste deposits in order to com- 
mand better prices for card fly. Since 
we do not believe in making ‘good’ 
waste in general, we have no great ex- 
pectations as to much higher offers for 
this separated product. True, the fly 
is cleaner and looks better, but will it 
be worth the equipment and additional 
labor and inconvenience by having 
separate compartments in the card? 

“One of our institutions is to follow 
up and test out suggestions turned in 
by workers. Many valuable improve- 
ments have come up and are real sav- 
ers in the long run; such as re-arrang- 
ing weight hooks, making better suited 
brushes to clean flats, etc. 

“Finally, for a modern concern it is 
not good enough to improve its ma- 
chinery alone. What about the worker 
and his foreman? In this field we 
have our foremen enlisted to receive a 
weekly pamphlet dealing with pointers 
in management. Glenn Gardiner’s 
‘Management Information’ is greatly 
to be recommended.” 


Another Georgia mill manager, 
FORBES BRADLEY, vice-president of 
Columbus (Ga.) Manufacturing 
Company, gave some specific exam- 
pies of modernization and their re- 


sults: 
“The improvement which we have 
made here at our mill which, in our 


Courtesy, Saco-Lowell Shops 
The revised opening room equipment at Proximity Mfg. Company . . . 


opinion, has shown us more returns 
for the investment is long draft spin- 
ning. We have 99 frames of Saco- 
Lowell long draft frames with aprons, 
and 218 frames of H. & B. 4-roll long 
draft. With this equipment we are 
able to manufacture yarns from 3 and 
3.5 hank roving which we previously 
had to make from 3.5 to 7.5 hank rov- 
ing when the same numbers of yarn 
were spun on old frames. Yarns spun 
on these new frames are much superi- 
or in quality and strength; and in ad- 
dition, we have been able to increase 
our front roll speed by from 10 to 15 
per cent. 

“On 52 of these frames we have G.E. 
variable speed drive, and we are able 
to obtain about 10 per cent higher 
speed on them than on the frames 
driven by constant speed motors. This 
is due to the fact that the frames op 
erate at a slower speed when the ten- 
sion on the yarn is greatest—that is, 
when it is winding on the bottom of 
the bobbin and also when it winds on 
the empty barrel of the bobbin—speed- 
ing up when the tension decreases as 
the bobbin builds up, thereby getting 
an average speed about 10 per cent 
higher than if the bobbin were driven 
at a constant speed. 

“Also, by changing the diameter of 
our spinning frame rings %-inch, we 
have been able to increase the amount 
of yarn on our filling bobbins about 30 


Cuurtesy, Westinghouse 


A view of H. & B. 
long draft slubbers, 
10x5, 120 spindles 
per frame, driven 
by 5-hp. motors . . 
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per cent without increasing the length 
of the quill. 

“We have installed Bahnson humid- 
ifying equipment which takes the air 
from the outside and 
through the humidifier fans and then 
blows it out into the spinning room in 
the summer. In winter the damper 
closes the outside intake and the air 
is re-circulated in the room. We find 
that in the summer the temperature of 
our spinning room averages about 10 
degrees lower than the temperature 
outside, even though we do not use 
ducts in distributing the air that is 
taken from the outside through the 
room. Of course, ducts would give us 
a better distribution of this air change. 

“We have also found that installa- 
tion of individual unit heaters 
proven a very economical investment. 
In addition to keeping the mill much 
warmer, using the same amount of 
coal, the fans that distribute the heat 
are so arranged that they keep the air 
in the different rooms circulated in a 
clock-wise direction, thereby overcom- 
ing any dead air spots. 

“Another installation which we have 
made that improves our efficiency is 
that of steel sash in place of the wood- 
en sash installed when the mill was 
built. These furnish considerably 
more light, and due to the way the 
panes are held in the frames so that 
the putty does not become loose, we 


passes it 


has 


Electric & Mfg. Co. 








are not now continually replacing 
panes that have fallen out.” 


Back to North Carolina for a de- 
tailed account of improvements 
from C. S. TATUM, secretary-man- 
ager, Pilot Mills Company, Raleigh: 

“We have put in a new Centrif-Air 
cleaner, several sections of English 
cleaning trunk, re-clothed a number of 
ecards, put in new Whitin drawing, 
changed our slubbers to long draft 
(with aprons), put in new large pack- 
age long draft Whitin warp spinning, 
changing our best frames over to long 
draft for filling, and installed a new 
Roto-Coner winder. 

“We have also put in a new auto- 
matic humidifying and ventilating sys- 
tem by the Bahnson Company in our 
spinning room, put in a new portable 
warp tying machine in the weave 
room, added a slasher, put stokers on 
our boilers with several new devices 
cn the boilers for economy measures. 


“We have put on Midget feelers and 
attachments to prevent  jerked-in 
threads on our box looms. We have 
installed a salt-dissolving equipment 
for the purpose of using brine in our 
dyeing department instead of raw salt. 

“In fact, we think we have done a 
good job of modernizing throughout the 
mill, except that we have not added 
any new looms or any new machinery 
in our cloth room or finishing depart- 
ment. We did put on some new at- 
tachments on the folder whereby we 
ean fold larger cuts, and in this way 
cut down on our shorts. 

“The result of all this is that we 
are manufacturing cheaper than we 
did before.” 


A Bleachery Reports 


Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works, 
West Point, Ga., have done a num- 
ber of things looking toward im- 
provement. JOHN A. SIMMONS, gen- 
eral manager, reports: 

“The most outstanding thing as far 
as we are concerned is the moderniza- 
tion of our entire dyehouse, with 
vapor-absorption systems and the re- 
arrangement of machinery to. get 
greatest efficiency and a minimum 
amount of labor, with the addition of 
two Sanforizers which doubled our 
equipment, and the arrangement of a 
good deal of our machinery through- 
out the plant in range form. Also, es- 
pecially the installation of four sets 
of stainless steel drying cylinders in 
range form for the handling of sulphur 
colors. 

“Everything we have done has been 
done with the end in view of increas- 
ing efficiency and decreasing costs. We 
are well: pleased with the results ob- 
tained. We. started out about two 
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years ago on a modernization program, 
which is just now being completed 
with these additional advantages, to- 
gether with the vapor-absorption sys- 
tem which has produced greatly im- 
proved conditions of work, as well as 
having prevented a great deal of waste 
on account of drips, ete. Considering 
the amount of steam that we use, I 
believe that we have a dyehouse as 
free from steam, drip, ete., as it is 
possible to obtain. 

“We installed the _ stainless. steel 
drying cylinders due to the fact that 
tin steel ones are not very efficient, and 
copper cylinders give very poor results 
when used in conjunction with sulphur 
colors. We have all these in range 
form, which cuts down on the labor, 
as well as decreases materially the 
amount of seconds and other troubles 
we formerly encountered.” 


W. A. MOORHEAD, agent, Joanna 
Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., covers 
in a brief letter a tremendous mod- 


Courtesy, Crompton € Knowles Loom 


Works 


A close-up of 'a C-3 2-harness un- 
dercam Jacquard 2x|l box bath 
mat loom at Fairfax (Ala.) Mill Di- 
vision of West Point Mfg. Co. . . 


ernization program that could easi- 
ly be the subject of an extensive ar- 
ticle. He says: 

“The Joanna Cotton Mills have been 
engaged, during 1938, in the following: 
Modernizing pickers; modernizing 
drawing; applying long draft to all of 
our roving: applying long draft to all 
of our spinning; replacing antiquated 
looms with new Model X Draper 
looms; re-arranging machinery so as 
to have our operations in a continuous 
process as far as possible. 

“While this work is quite expensive, 
we are more than pleased with the re- 
sults.” 


A. H. COTTINGHAM, general man- 
ager, Victor-Monaghan Company, 
Greenville, S. C., likewise gives suc- 
cinctly a text for an elaborate ar- 


ticle in reporting the following work 
done in his group of mills: 

“Installation of new long draft spin- 
ning; changing card rooms from three- 
process roving to two-process long 
draft; re-vamping the humidifying 
systems; and changing our 74-inch 
warp bobbins to 84-inch.” 


A recent tour of the Avondale 
Mills, which operate a large group 
of plants in Alabama, discloses a 
number of interesting improve- 
ments: 

“Throughout the weaving mills, air- 
cleaning devices have been added to 
the Barber-Colman_ spoolers, which 
make the work more pleasant for the 
operatives and at the same time elimi- 
nate many of the gouts. ... About 50 
per cent of the mills have been re 
vamped with modern humidification. 

Installation of long draft on all 
spinning has been completed, with the 
necessary overhead cleaning being add- 
ed. ... The opening and blending de- 
partments in the Eva Jane, Central 
and Catherine mills have been re- 
vamped. ... The Pell City plant is in 
the process of replacing the loom equip- 
ment with the latest Model X denim 
loom. The sales yarn mills have 
been equipped with the latest type 
winding. ... The group has an instal- 
lation of energy drives on looms, and 
an installation of long draft roving. 

About 70 per cent of the pickers 
are now being synchronized, and sev- 
eral hundred feet of Gyrators are be- 
ing added. One mill is equipped 
with continuous strippers. One 
picker room has an installation of air 
re-circulation. ... 

“All of the firing equipment has been 
modernized. . All boilers are being 
equipped with pulverizers and the boil- 
ers are air-cooled. ... A large percent- 
age of the inside trucks and cotton 
trucks are equipped with ball-bearing 
rubber tires. ... The Sylacauga group 
has been equipped with capacitors, 
bringing the motor efficiency up to 90 
per cent.... The coarse yarn weaving 
mills are being equipped with three- 
cylinder slashing. ... The size of the 
loom beams have been increased, and 
many electrical stop motions added on 
Model E looms.” 


From Spartanburg, S. C., J. T. 
WARDLAW, treasurer, reported on 
the modernization features in the 
past year for the Drayton Muil's, 
saying: 

“We installed 5 new Universal cone 
winders of the latest type, together 
with two Cocker magazine cree] high 
speed warpers. This equipment is be- 
ing used for grey yarns going into 
broadcloth and other constructions 
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where we run long sets. We still main- 
tain the old type spoolers and warpers 
for running colored yarn and short 
sets. We are a fancy goods mill, but 
at the same time run a considerable 
amount of orders where we can use 
the high speed equipment, and it is 
proving quite an advantage to us in 
that connection. 

“We have just completed a change- 
over in our card room, installing Saco- 
Lowell Model J-1 long draft equipment 
on our fly frames. Slubbers are being 
thrown away and a certain number of 
first intermediates and second interme- 
diates are equipped with long draft, 
which materially reduces the number 
of processes in the card room.” 


N. BARNARD MURPHY, vice-presi- 
dent, The Trion Company, Trion, 
Ga., reports: 


“During this past fall we planned a 
complete revamping and modernization 
of our fly frames, equipping them with 
the latest type of long drafting and/or 


extended drafting. This covered a 
complete revamping of 50-odd fly 


about 12 
already 


frames and we 
Slubbers which 
changed over. 
“The reason I consider this the most 
outstanding thing that we have done 
recently is that we very conservatively 
figure a 35 per cent return on the in- 
vestment and I believe that, generally 
speaking, it is not often that indus- 
try can do something that will 
them a return greater than this. 


should say 
had 


been 


vive 
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JOHN H. CHEATHAM, president of 
the Georgia-Kincaid Mills group, 
Griffin, Ga., was another who sum- 
marized in a brief paragraph quite 
an extensive program, stating that 
during 1938 and late 1937, this 
group completed the following jobs: 

“Consolidated two smaller units into 
one. Brought equipment up-to-date by 
installing long draft, high-speed warp- 


ing, individual motors, ete. Installed 
new steam plant at bleachery to use 
natural gas. Added addition to bleach- 
ery making room for additional ma- 
chinery and working space. Installed 
power factor correctors in all mills, 


thereby reducing the cost of power.” 

GEORGE M. WRIGHT, president, 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C., considers their outstanding 
modernization job recently to be the 
replacement of warp spinning in the 
No. 1 mill on print cloths with new 
wide-gauge Whitin long. draft 
frames; and the discarding of the 
old three-process roving on this 
job, it being replaced with Super- 
draft roving frames. 


A review of major and minor im- 
provements at Chicopee Mfg. Corp., 
Gainesville, Ga., covering some of 
the major improvements, made or 
initiated prior to three years ago, 
would show the following: 

“Application of long draft spinning 
and one-process picking; elimination of 
one process of roving in the card room ; 
moving all spinning into one room in- 
stead of three; installation of Barber- 
Colman automatic and high 
speed warping; changing of boiler 
room from oil burning to underfeed 
stokers with complete automatic 
handling equipment; humidity control 
and re-circulation of air in picker 
room, reducing variation in weights as 
well as cost of heating; and equipping 
pickers with super-sensitive 
for reduction of unevenness in laps.” 

Taking up next more recent and 


spooling 


coal 


eveners 
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yarn. All new spinning rings that have 
been purchased have been ordered with 
one flange unfinished. This should be 


a2 considerable advantage. When one 
flange has worn out, the other flange 


and should be 


ring. 


ean then be polished 
the same as a new 
we have an 1m- 
racks, 


designed to reduce ac- 


“In the weave room, 


proved design on beam which 
were originally 
lbue to the ease in 


cident hazard. 


placing warps and taking them out of 
racks, there is a saving in the cost of 
handling. The quill stripping machine 
was equipped with hoist and hopper 
capable of handling a complete box o! 
quills at one time; and 
with a conveyor for placing the 
stripped quills in the boxes. All looms 
have been equipped with two-shift re 
set pick counters, 


advantage in 


also equipped 


which has proved of 


considerable production, 
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16 of 42 screenless open squirrel-cage induction textile motors (10-hp., 
1,750 r.p.m.) driving long draft yee frames through flat belt at 


Republic Cotton Mills, Plant No. 


current changes and developments, 
we find the following as being typ- 
ical: 

“In the card room, instead of creel- 
ing intermediates one complete frame 
the bobbins are creeled ac- 
spin- 


at a time, 
cording to the usual 
ning. The frame hand makes one com- 
plete cycle about every 6 minutes. The 


practice in 


result is less waste and more produc- 
tion. 
resulting in 10 per cent additional rov- 


Flvers on slubbers were spread, 


ing on bobbins with approximately 10 
per cent saving on doffing on slubbers 
and creeling of intermediates. 

“In the spinning room, doff 
boxes were changed from heavy fiber 
steel clad boxes to light-weight canvas 
hoxes which hold double the number of 
bobbins. Filling frames 


warp 


were all 


equipped with bobbin formers allowing 


the bobbins to hold 10 per cent more 


_ Great Falls, S.C. . . . 


making it easy to locate the ‘slow 
looms. 

“In the cloth room, 
the rolling machines 
smoother and larger finished roll. In- 
specting machines 
ranged to provide better lighting con 
ditions. Small trucks 
signed to handle large rolls, keeping all 
material off of the floor. Rolling ma- 
chines have been equipped with three- 


re-designing of 
has given 


have heen re-ar 


have been de 


vardage counters—one face to 
represent the length of cut, one face to 
the total length of the roll. 


yard: 


Tace 


represent 
and the third face to be a total 
age roll during the day. 
“Speaking generally, jobs throughout 
the plant have been analyzed and vari- 
unnecessary motions have 
eliminated. In many cases two opera- 
tions were combined into one with no 
additional effort on the part of the op- 


ous been 
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erator. These studies have proved ben- 
eficial to both the operator and the 
company. Periodic overhauling of ma- 
chinery in all departments has resulted 
in considerable’ saving. Vocational 
classes have proved quite beneficial.” 


S. R. COPELAND, vice-president, 
Marton (N. C.) Mfg. Company, 
says: “Our only additions for the 
past year consisted of blending re- 
serves on our one-process pickers. 
We expected more uniformity and 
evenness in the laps and have not 
been disappointed.”’ 


Installation of new machinery 
was reported by I. F. CRAVEN, pres- 
ident, Columbia Mfg. Company, 
Ramseur, N.C. This included an 
entire change of the opening and 
picker system, including the instal- 
lation of new Saco-Lowell cleaning 
equipment, one-process pickers with 
blending reserves, waste machine, 
etc. He adds that “in addition we 
completed the installation of run- 
ning water, baths and other plumb- 
ing equipment in all of our em- 
ployees’ homes.” 


MARSHALL C. STONE, manager 
and superintendent, Pacolet Mfg. 
Company, New Holland, Ga., says: 

“We did not put in any new instal- 
lations last year or do any rearrang- 
ing of machinery, but did some two 
years ago. 

“Beginning with the opening room, 
we enlarged this building so that 200 
bales of cotton could be stored ad- 
joining the opening room. By doing 
this, enough cotton can be brought 
from the warehouse to the opening 
room in the first 8 hours to run the 
mill through the second shift. This 
also eliminates the necessity of keep- 
ing any unopened cotton in the open- 
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ing room, which we consider a big im- 
provement over the old method of 
handling the cotton. 

“In the picker room, we changed all 
of our single line picking to the new 
type Saco-Lowell blending reserve 
gauge box type; also equipped each 
beater with direct Allis-Chalmers YV- 
belt drives. This installation has been 
very satisfactory and the laps pro- 
duced by these machines are a decided 
improvement over the old type pickers. 

“At the same time, all the drawing 
frames were repaired, using all new 
gears and calender rolls; also they 
were equipped with new bottom steel 
rolls and cork top rolls. One process 
of drawing was eliminated and the 
speed reduced to 80 feet per minute. 

“On numbers up to 16s, we use only 
one process of drawing and 11 x 5% 
slubbers equipped with Whitin long 
draft attachments. For numbers finer 
than 16s we use one-process of draw- 
ing, 12x6 slubbers and 10x5 speeders. 

“All spinning, single roving warp up 
to 15s is made on 24-inch ring, 4-inch 
gauge. 21s and 24s warp are made on 
21%-inch ring, 3°%4-inch gauge. The fill- 
ing is all 1,;,-inch gauge. 

“In place of pouring up the yarn on 
the Barber-Colman spooler, the warp 
yarn is doffed in baskets and these bas- 
kets are placed on the spoolers. The 
spoolers are equipped with suction 
cleaners. We have also installed four 
extra fans on each Barber-Colman 
warper to keep lint from accumulating 
on the creels. 

“All of the spinning is equipped with 
Parks-Cramer overhead cleaners. 

“We have not made any changes in 
the slasher room but are putting in 
22-inch beam heads in the weave room 
and are also trying out a few 24-inch 
beam heads.”’ 


M. E. GARRISON, superintendent, 
Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, S. 
C., says: 
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Another view in Mill No. |, Republic Cotton Mills, showing a portion 


the new long draft spinning frames 


“We have two mills here, one adjoin- 
ing the other. One was on prints, the 
other on sheetings. In the spinning 
room each mill had both warp and fill- 
ing. We put both mills on print cloths, 
and installed long draft warp in the 
No. 1 mill and changed the No. 2 room 
to filling, thus separating the two. We 
have found by doing this that we have 
made great saving in cost. 

“From the long draft warp we are 
getting a much better yarn than for- 
merly. We gave our weavers 6 more 
looms. We also threw out the slub- 
bers in one mill, making slubbers out 
of the intermediates. This was a big 
saving. We also changed our hank 
roving. We are now making our 30s 
warp yarn from 3.30 hank roving, and 
40s filling from 5.25 hank roving, 
where formerly we used 6.00 and 6.25 
hank roving. This eliminated 15 fine 
speeders. 

“We have also recently installed new 
humidifiers and a modern air clean- 
ing system.” 


In North Georgia, JULIAN M. 
LONGLEY, agent, The American 
Thread Co., Dalton, reports: 

“We have been able thus far to com- 
pletely revamp our opening and pick- 
ing, replacing a single bale breaker ar- 
rangement with two lines of hopper 
feeders in the opening room and in- 
stalling single process picking equip- 
ment supplemented with Gyrator clean- 
ing and distribution, this equipment 
replacing previous equipment consist- 
ing of manually operated mixing bins 
and two process picking. 

“We have completed the installation 
of long draft equipment on all of our 
fly frames and plan within the near 
future to install approximately 8,000 
additional spindles with the necessary 
increase in carding capacity to care 
for them.” 


ALBERT T. MATTHEWS, general 
manager, Martha Mills, Silvertown, 
Ga., sums up some of their present 
activities as follows: 

“Outside of the installation of pat- 
ented devices for improving the life of 
cord, the installation of additional one- 
process roving, and the adoption of 
Koroseal rolls for our drawing, the 
other things could be summed up in 
stating that more efficient methods of 
handling, the close attention to put- 
ting more product on or in a package, 
reduction in waste from both the ma- 
chines and the carelessness of opera- 
tors—in fact, general tightening up of 
every process—would cover our accom- 
plishments. As you know, for many 
years—in fact, ever since the mill was 
built—we have had long draft spin- 
ning, air cleaning processes, mechani- 
eal scrubbers, and many other efficient 
devices.” 











Modernizing Employee Training 


L. N. HALE, production manager, 
Marshall Field & Company—Manu- 
facturing Division, Spray, N. C.., 
tells of some interesting accomp- 
lishments along the educational line 
in this large group of mills, consid- 
ering this phase of the manufactur- 
ing program of oustanding import- 
ance. He says: 

“During 1938 the Manufacturing Di- 
vision of Marshall Field & Company 
has broadened its scope of education 
and training and has intensified its ef- 
forts in improving and pushing for- 
ward this important program. More 
and more, officials of the milis are 
realizing the value of training as an 
integral part of any large industrial 
activity. 

“The year 1938 saw renewed inter- 
est and activity on the part of the reg- 
ular evening school classes which have 
been going successfully in these indus- 
trial communities since 1919. A total 
of 292 students attended 28 different 
classes during 1938 fall terms. These 
classes included carding and spinning, 
designing and analysis of cloths, mill 
arithmetic, loom fixing, foreman train- 
ing, related subjects and other phases 
of training in which the mills and the 
community are interested. 
10 classes in loom fixing. 

“During the fall of 19387 Marshall 
Field & Company equipped and turned 
over to the local public school system 
and the State Department of Indus- 
trial Education a_ textile school in 
which basie courses in cotton manu- 
facturing are offered mill employees 
and high school students. In 1988 a 
woodworking and machine shop were 
added to this school. This phase of 
training is in a stage of growth and 
development that will eventually be- 
come very effective. 

“During the past year foreman train- 
ing conferences for the department 
heads of the various mills have been 
conducted under the supervision of the 
director of education and _ training. 
These conferences are led by the su- 
perintendent of each mill. Topics dis- 
cussed have covered such subjects as 
the proper selection of employees, in- 
troduction and placement of new em- 
ployees, training new employees, trans- 
fer and promotion, incentives—finan- 
cial and otherwise, foremen-employee 
relationships, handling employee griev- 
ances, safety in textile plants, coopera- 
tion between key men, the foreman as 
a manager, and other things of inter- 
est to the foreman. 

“Other forms of foremen training 


There were 


include’ bi-weekly safety meetings, 
weekly distribution of ‘Management 
Information’ bulletins, monthly dis- 


tribution of ‘Industrial Facts’, month- 
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Courtesy, Saco-Lowell Shops 
The modernized picker room at Proximity Mfg. Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., showing single-process machines with blending reserves . . . 


ly meetings of the Carolina Coopera- 
tive Council, and with 
foremen in subscribing to textile and 
technical magazines. Under this co- 
operative arrangement more than 200 
key men subscribe to leading trade 
publications, 

“During the latter part of 1938, 
plans were made for a course in exec- 
utive training which will begin in 
February of this year. The beginning 
of this form of training includes a se- 
ries of lecture-discussions by top man- 
agement and staff men on general com- 
pany policies and management infor- 
mation, costs and budgets, wage incen- 


co-operation 


tives, personnel problems and activi- 
ties, production problems, and engi- 


neering projects. 

“As time goes on the whole training 
program will be broadened in its scope. 
Management in the Manufacturing Di- 
vision of Marshall Field & Company 
believes that in the years ahead the 
adequate training of personnel is one 
of the biggest jobs with which indus- 


try is confronted.” 
Over in Alabama, HENRY M. 
JOHNSON, superintendent, Buck 


Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, tells of 
an extensive modernization program 
during the past 18 months, which 
includes: 

“Installation of additional drawing 
frames to enable us to cut the speed 
of our drawing, which we felt was ex- 


cessive. 
“Installation of additional opening 
machinery consisting of automatic 


feeder and Gyrator equipment. 
“Installation of one-process long 
draft roving frames to replace three 
process conventional type fly frames. 
“Installation of new large package 
long draft warp spinning.” 
“Installation of long draft spinning 
to our filling spinning frames which 
were already in operation. 
“On all of these installations we 
have included individual motor drive, 
making these departments more flex- 


We have realized considerable 
Savings in the manufacturing cost due 
to the installation of the long draft 
roving and spinning. 

“In our spinning department we 
have installed air conditioning equip- 
ment which resulted in better running 
work due to the fact that we have 
been able to more closely regulate the 
temperature and relative humidity in 
this department. We have been able 
to more evenly distribute the humidity 
and to eliminate in a large measure 
spotty conditions. In addition to this 
we have been able to maintain a more 


ible. 


desirable working condition for our 
employees which has resulted in 


greater efficiency. 

“At this time we are just getting in- 
to some experiments with high speed 
iooms and larger package filling on 
soft twist filling. We have not had 
time to make much progress along this 
line. We realize, however, that should 
we be able to run large package filling 
and high speed looms that we would 
be able to further reduce our manufac: 
turing cost. 

“We have carried through a pro 
gram of repairs and painting in our 
mill village which we feel has result- 
ed in a strengthened morale among our 
people.” 


The following is a brief outline 
of the modernization program that 
has been carried on by the Spray 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, as given by 
R. A. BUTLER, production manager: 

“Before listing the changes that have 
been made on the inside of our plant, 
it might be well to first give a few 
of those of a more or less miscellaneous 
nature. The power problem at the 
Spray Cotton Mills is somewhat unique 
in that we run about one-half of the 
plant on hydro-electric power. Real- 
izing that this important part of our 
manufacturing organization should 
not be overlooked, we built a new gen- 
erator plant of the latest type. This 
has been a profitable project. 





Courtesy, Saco-Lowell Shops 

“Another very important feature is 
to have adequate space for 
both cotton and finished yarns. Con- 
sequently, we increased our warehouse 
capacity by about 50 per cent, and 
could = still additional 
has for the taken 


storage 


while we use 
space, it 
care of our needs. 

“Since the Spray Cotton Mills has 
operation for approximately 
forty years, we found that a general 
re-arrangement of machinery was nec- 
essary to get as nearly as possible a 
straight line flow of materials. 

“Consequently, we completely re-ar- 
‘anged our card room, placing the 
cards in one group instead of two as 
previously existed, arranged the draw- 
ing across the mill so that the sliver 
could readily pass from one process to 
the next, and then re-grouped our fly 
frame processes to produce the best 
arrangement, based on the number of 
machines that each hand operates. 

“We also installed new opener room 
equipment with excellent facilities for 
blending the raw stock by means of a 
bale mixer, into which we feed in 
small quantities, parts of 40 bales. T» 
our way of thinking, nothing is more 


present 


been in 


Courtesy, Crompton &€ Knowles Loom Works 
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Part of the new 
card room machin- 
ery at Jewell Cot- 
Ston Mills, Thomas- 
| ville, N. C., showing 
drawing frames and 
combers ... > 


important than a thoroughly blended 
cotton mix to produce yarns of uni- 
form quality, entirely free from 
streaked yarn. 

“We next re-vamped our picking 
equipment, installed the latest type 
one-precess pickers, which gave us a 
substantial reduction in labor cost, 
and an improvement in quality and 
the liberation of approximately 3,000 
feet of floor space in which we in- 
stalled additional cards, which further 
improved the quahty of our yarn. 

“We next turned our attention to the 
spinning room and found that larger 
package long draft spinning could be 
installed at a substantial saving, and 
consequently an attractive return on 
the investment. We immediately re- 
placed a part of our old spinning, with 
the result that the breaking strength 
and quality of our yarn were consid- 
erably improved, and increased the 
varn on the bobbin a little better than 
120 per cent, which means a lot in the 
way of lower costs and improvement 
in quality through the reduction in the 
number of knots. 

“Our twisting and finishing processes 


were likewise investigated, with the 
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Some of the 400 looms in the Carter Fabrics Co., Greensboro, N.C. .. . 


result that practically all of our twist- 
ing capacity now consists of the latest 
type large package twisting frames. 
Realizing too that yarns that are card- 
ed and spun will not give the best re- 
sults unless properly wound, we in- 
stalled new winders of the type best 
suited for high speed warping and 
knitting. The stress on quality has 
been so intense during the past few 
years that we recognized that good 
quality could only be obtained in a mill 
that was well lighted. Therefore, we 
completely re-vamped our entire light- 
ing equipment, and then re-painted the 
entire mill. 

“As soon as this had been completed, 
we turned our attention to the all-im- 
portant item of humidifier equipment, 
revamping the entire system and re- 
placing a part of it with high-duty 
heads, installing an adequate number 
of accurate controls, which after all is 
the heart of any humidifier 
The results in the improved operating 
conditions have been very gratifying. 

“As previously stated, our moderniza- 
tion program is not entirely completed, 
though we have spent well over $300,- 
000.00. The done thus far, of 
which we have listed only the major 
items, has given us a very noticeable 
improvement in the quality of our 
varns. Further, the reduction in cost 
when the contemplated changes 
completed, as shown by present results, 
will be substantial. It is our feeling 
that under present conditions of more 
nearly equalized wages and hours, a 
modern and efficient plant is essential, 
and that a great amount of emphasis 
will be placed on this feature in the 
next few years.” 


System. 


work 


are 


The high spots of a long-range 
modernization program are listed 
by E. R. LEHMANN, superintendent, 
Langdale Mill Division, West Point 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Co.: 

“We have made many changes dur- 
ing the last five years, such as install- 
ing one-process picking, long draft 
spinning, new spinning, long draft rov- 
ing, additional Model X looms, new 
tvpe shearfng meschines in the cloth 
room; and we have experimented with 
three-cylinder slashers. 

“However, the most outstanding 
change we have made in our mill is 
the installation of Barber-Colman 
spooling and high speed warping.” 


D. H. MorRIs, JR., president, Gen- 
eva (Ala.) Cotton Mills, says: 

“We started modernizing our mill 
in 1937 and finished during the summer 
of 1988. We added 2,968 spindles, 
equipping all our spindles, numbering 
10,936, with Saco-Lowell long draft 
spinning and card room roving frames. 
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We added 102 Model E Draper looms, 
one slasher, an additional Abbott 
winder with automatic heads, one high 
speed warper, and changed our humid- 
ifying equipment to American Moisten- 
ing Company’s’ atomizing system 
throughout, except part of the weave 
room, where we use Bahnson heads. 
Of course along with this we added to 
our buildings to take care of the in- 
crease in machinery.” 


Full-Fashioned and Seamless 
Hosiery Mills Contribute 


with Evidences of 1938 
Modernization Steps... 


A leading full-fashioned mill re- 
ports that aside from improvements 
in merchandising plans, 

“During the year we did throw out 
our old original air conditioning sys- 
tem, which was installed in what we 
refer to as our old mill, and was set 
up as a single unit machine to take 
care of the entire plant of two floors, 
one knitting and one finishing. This 
equipment was worn out, and by years 
of experience we had long since 
found out that the principle of trying 
to operate two different rooms of dif- 
ferent requirements as related to hu- 
midity and temperature, was not the 
best engineering. So we modernized 
by putting in two Parks-Cramer sta- 
tions, one designed to take care of the 
finishing room at lower temperature 
and lower humidity, and the other to 
take care of the knitting room, where 
higher temperature and higher humid- 
ity are required. This was a relative- 
ly small but outstanding job of mod- 
ernization. 

“During the year we also threw out 
40 42-gauge single carrier machines 
and replaced them with modern, high 
speed, three-carrier machines. This 
was, of course, a modernization move, 
and resulted in an appreciable in- 
erease in production and our ability 
to make higher quality and more mar- 
ketable merchandise.” 


Lawler Hosiery Mills, Carrollton, 
Ga., installed “some 23 new loopers 
which enables us to do all of our 
looping on one shift, and applied 
some 75 attachments for making 
rubber tops, and changed about 50 
machines to a little finer gauge,” 
reports T. J. LAWLER, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


New long-draft spin- 
ning frames at the 
Brown Manufactur- 
ing Company, Con- 
a Pe Sa so 
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Courtesy, Saco-Lowell 


machines, and erected a new brick-and- 
reinforced concrete two-story addition, 
00x75 feet, providing space to house 
10 additional machines. We are now 
installing four new machines (full- 
fashioned) in this new addition, and 
will add others in the very near fu- 
ture. The four new machines we are 
now installing bring our equip- 
ment up to 26 full-fashioned machines, 
24-section, with all auxiliary equip- 
ment.” 


will 


J. A. HUFF, secretary and general 
manager, Rockwood (Tenn.) Mills, 
reports: 

“We did not install any new equip- 
ment during 1938, other than to mod- 
ernize our power plant to some extent. 
We installed a new heater, also a new 
water softener. This was to replace 
old equipment. 

“In our knitting department, about 
the only thing we did was to install 
a good many attachments on our old 
equipment to produce crinkle cuff ank- 
lets, crew socks, etc. We did increase 
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Shops 


our efficiency quite a little bit in all 
departments of the mill, which gave us 
a little saving in our cost.” 


R. D. KERR, Dayton (Tenn.) Ho- 
siery Mills, says: ; 

“We have installed in our plant a 
complete automatic heating system, 
using the units instead of the old 
steam pipe heating system, which we 
formerly used in our mill. We have 
painted our mill complete, both 
on the inside and outside, and have 
added 30 S. & W. machines to our 
equipment.” 


also 


At the Harriman (Tenn.) Hos- 
tery Mills, M. W. WALKER reports: 
“The outstanding job of moderniza- 
tion has been the development and in- 
stallation of the 3-carrier 
ringless attachment to make seamless 


seamless 


This represents 
a new development in the three feed 
or 3-carrier method as applied to the 
circular knitting machine. 320-needle 
chiffon hosiery are manufactured.” 


ringless silk stockings. 
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A. L. PATTERSON, secretary-treas- ae - 
urer, Lillian Knitting Mills Co., Al- geen Pes 
bemarle, N. C., reports: 

“During the year we installed three 


new 24-section Reading full-fashioned 
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A view of individually driven 40-inch X model looms at the Rushton Cotton 
Mills, Griffin, Ga. . . . «© «© «© © 
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Fastern view of new additicn to Mathews mill. Note 


and louvres for air conditioning system in windows on first, 


construction features, 


including large steel sash windows 


second and fourth floors 


The New Mathews Mill, Village 
and Central Power Plant 


Modernization program at Greenwood includes 
many expansion and improvement features . . 


ODERNIZATION and enlargement work at the 
Mathews Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. C., 
i which included doubling the capacity of the 
plant, completion of a modern power plant to serve it 
and two other mills, and the construction of more than 
100 village homes of unusual design and construction, 
represented an outstanding program in 1938. 
The Mathews mill is a member of the group head- 
ed by James C. Self, as president and treasurer, J. B. 
Harris, as vice-president, and L. B. Adams, secretary. 
The other plants are the Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, and the Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cotton Mills near 
Greenwood. The group is widely known for its suc- 
cessful operation and progressive management poli- 
The major activities described here—the Math- 
new power plant, and the new vil- 


cles. 
ews addition, the 


lage construction—culminate a program of progres- 
sive modernization and maintenance long in effect at 
all of the plants in the group. 

The addition at the Mathews plant, probably the 
most prominent construction activity in the industry 
of the state during the year, embodies a number of 
striking features of design, construction and lay-out. 
The original unit, acouired by Mr. Self in 1930, was a 
self-contained spinning and weaving mill of approxi- 
mately 47,000 spindles and 1,200 looms, housed in one 
four-story building of standard construction. When an 
addition to the Self group appeared desirable, it was 
decided to enlarge the Mathews plant, and this was 
done by the erection of another four-story building, 
parallel to the original unit, connected to it at the 
north end, forming a U-shaped structure. The south 


View of south end of Mathews plant, showing, at right, the new addition; center, passageways connect- 


ing it to original unit which is seen at left. 


Note difference in construction in two units . . . . 
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The new picker room, showing single-process machines with blending reserves and air filters. Note 
special design lap trucks in foreground . . 


ends of the units are connected with passageways on 
the three top floors, providing at first-floor level an 
entranceway into the court formed by the buildings. 


Details of Building Construction 


The new unit, 150 x 360 feet, is of brick and steel 
construction, large steel sash windows, with steel col- 
umns and H-shaped steel columns inside. Hollow tile 
is used in the wall construction, providing unusual in- 
sulating qualities. Window space exceptionally large 
in textile buildings is provided by the construction, re- 
sulting in unusually large windows for daylight illumi- 
nation. An excellent view illustrating the construc- 
tion in the new mill compared with that in the old 
unit is seen in the accompanying photograph of the 
south exposure. Maple flooring was used throughout, 
with 5-inch sub-flooring under the weave room floors. 

Exceptional roominess is provided by the building 
construction and dimensions. There are 5 bays across 
the plant; the two outside bays are 30 feet, and the 
other three are 291% feet—permitting the placing of 
5 modern-day spinning frames to a bay; as well as, in 
the card room, 5 speeders, and, in the weave room, 4 
Model X looms with 24-inch beam heads and large 
cloth rolls, to a bay—with ample alley space in each 
case. 

When the addition was completed, the yarn ma- 








A general card room view, showing drawing frames 
in foreground, with cards in background . 


chinery in the original unit, previously containing 
warp and filling equipment for its own looms was 
changed over to filling yarn exclusively, and the add’- 
tion was equipped with new machinery for making 
the warp yarns for the looms, which occupy the first 
and second floors of both units; spinning being on the 
fourth floor in each plant, with card room machinery 
on the third floors. A joint opener room for both 
units is located in a new warehouse building at the 
north end of the plant, where there is also a modern 
waste house containing an up-to-date waste press 
which is filled from the second floor to which the waste 
is trucked by overhead platform from the mill. The 
press is so designed that one filling of the hopper pro- 
vides an entire bale of waste. 


Description of Machinery and Equipment 


The completed plant contains approximately 90,000 
spindles and approximately 2,400 looms. The new unit 
embodying latest developments in machinery and aux- 
iliary equipment in addition to its special construction 
features, will be specifically described here. 

The opening room equipment consists of duplicate 
lines composed of four hopper feeders feeding into a 
bale breaker, then to a vertical opener, then to a No. 
17 lattice opener, from where it is conveyed to the 
picker room in the north end of the main building. 


yew. | 
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Some of the new 10x5 long draft slubbers at 
Mathews mill, group-driven from ceiling motor 
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Left, a general view of the new spinning room. Note general construction and air-conditioning equipment. 
Right, a close-up of some of the spinning frames, showing type of drive and overhead cleaning equipment. 
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These automatic spoolers supply the Super-speed 
WOE a a re Ee oe 


Here are four lines of single-process pickers, with a 
rake distributor and blending reserves and a dust fil- 
ter for each machine. The pickers are equipped with 
ball bearings; the front and back beater sections are 
driven, respectively, by individual motor on pivoted 
motor base with short center belt. The laps are taken 
to the card room, where the cards are equipped with 
automatic vacuum strippers. Next there are eight 
16-end lap machines each of which converts 16 card 
slivers into a ribbon lap for the controlled draft draw- 
ing frames. The first roving process consists of Mod- 
el J long draft 10x5 slubbers, 112 spindles to the 
frame; the second and final roving process consists of 
8x4 speeders, 144 spindles per frame, conventional 
draft. 

The spinning frames are Saco-Lowell long draft, 
equipped with SKF roller bearing spindles, of 312 
spindles each, located lengthwise in the building and, 
as stated, with 5 frames to the bay. 

Warp preparation, in the north end on the fourth 
floor, includes Barber-Colman automatic spoolers and 
Super-speed warpers with reversible creels, with com- 
plementary tailings machine, etc. The remainder of 
the warp preparation, immediately below on the second 


The slasher room, with creels of new slashers in 
EE i ng gg a a BT gg 


floor, includes two slashers of conventional design and 
two latest design of the new model of Saco-Lowell 
slasher with magazine creel, Transitorg drive, stretch 
control, etc. All size making and storage is in the 
slasher room, with complete automatic temperature 
and time control and recording. 

The weaving department, occupying the first two 
floors of the main building, contains new Model X 
looms, as stated, 4 looms to the bay, with 24-inch 
beams and large cloth rolls, and ample space in the 
back and front alleys. The looms are equipped with 
pick counters, and many special features for the mills’ 
constructions. The cloth room occupies the north end 
of the first floor. Here mercury-vapor lighting is used 
over the inspecting tables. Cloth storage is in the 
basement, with a specially designed escalator conveyor 
for conveying cloth up a ramp to the loading platform 
at the north end of the mill. 


Air-Cond'tioning and Heating 


The Mathews addition is “air-conditioned”. ‘‘Air- 
changer” equipment, with complete, unified control of 
air handling, humidifying and heating, is used in the 
spinning and weaving departments, on the fourth, sec- 
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Opening Equipment: 
Hopper feeders No. 4 bale 
breakers, vertical openers. 
No. 12 lattice cleaners... Saco-Lowell Shops 
Picking and Carding: 
Single-process pickers with 
rake _ distributors and 
blending reserves ....... Saco-Lowell Shops 
Cards with automatic vacuum 
strippers, 16-end_ ribbon 
lappers for drawing, Con- 
trolled draft drawing, 10 x 
5 Model J long draft rov- 
ing frames (112 spindles 
each) 8x4 speeders (144 


spindles each) .......... Saco-Lowell Shops 
Spinning: 
New long draft roller bearing 
spindle spinning, (312 
i |) eee Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Preparation: 
Automatic spoolers, super 
speed warpers ........ Barber-Colman Co. 
Warp-tying-in and Ww arp- 
drawing-in machines ... Barber-Colman Co. 
2 new style high speed slash- 
ers, 2 regular slashers. Saco-Lowell Shops 
Weaving: 
Model X looms .....cccccs Draper Corp. 
Cloth Room: 


Inspecting, brushing, shear- 
ing, —s sewing ma- 
Ee ee or ee Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Air- Conditioning and humidifying: 
‘Air-Changer’ equipment in 
spinning and weaving: 
high-duty humidifiers in 
carding, warp preparation 
BEE CIOCR FOOME 2c ccccccs Parks-Cramer Co. 
Heating: 
Unit heaters in carding, warp 
preparation and cloth room Modine Mfg. Co. 
Lighting: 


RLM units in manufacturing 


ES ates a 0 bo ws General Electric Co. 
Mercury vapor units in cloth 
6k COC 444 0600.6 6K OR General Electric Vapor Lamp 
0. 


Electric Equipment: 
Motors—for opening, picking, 
carding, spinning, warp 
preparation and looms ... Diehl Mfg. Co. 





PRINCIPAL EQUIPMENT—MATHEWS MILL ADDITION 


Short center drives with piv 


oted motor bases ... ae Rockwood Mfg 
Controls and switches iat. Cutler Hammer 
Switches on lighting equly 

ment Pars Fawre a eek Square D Co 


Cleaning Equipment: 
Traveling overhead cleaners 


YS 6 o's «o'er 6.0 4'@ 2 American MonoRail Cs 
Counters: 
Pick Counters on looms .... Waltham Watch Co 
Yardage counters on eloth 
room equipment ......... Veeder-Root, In 


Control Equipment: 
Room temperature control 
throughout addition want Powers Regulator Co 
Temperature control equip 
ment on new slashers, 
cooking and storage kettles Taylor Instrument C 
Temperature control equip-\? - 
ment on old slashers ... Foxboro C 
Miscellaneous Equipment: 
Maple flooring for addition. Michigan Rock Maple 


SEP TOT eT Truscon Steel Co 
Tile for roofs. porches, 

hearths and bathrooms in 

new village homes ...... B. Mifflin Hood C 
Elevators in addition ...... General Elevator Co 
Fireproof doors ... — — Richmond Fireproof D rr 
Electrie drinking fountains. General Electri 
ER eae ee Toledo Seale Co. 
Quill Stripping machines ... Terrell Machine C 
a ae Clarage Fan Co 
Air Compressors . ee Ingersoll-Rand Co 
Licker-in covering on cards. J. D. Hollingswort! 
Clothing on ecard cylinders 

and doffers ............ Joseph Sykes Bros. and As 

worth Bros 

Construction steel a Virginia Bridge Co 
Portable lubricating trucks Precision Gear & Machine ‘¢ 
Conditioning oven ..... . Emerson Apparatus ( 
Filling conditioning machine. Hygrolit, In¢ 
Waste Baling press Economy Baler Co 
Escalator conveyor from 

basement cloth storage .. Link-Belt C 
High pressure lubrication Alemite Corp 
DY + poten e bade weed E. P. Alexands ind 

Rhoads & Sons Co 

Spinning Rolls ... , ile Armstrong Cork Ci 
Roving Cans ' Fibre Specialty (i 
Roving and Yarn Bo xes : W. T. Lane & Bros 
Plumbing Se a ie uaa aa seeee Crane C 








od and first floors. This system is based on the prin- 
ciple of cooling by definitely measured air change 
(without opening windows, doors, or transoms) and 
direct humidification through ducts. High duty hu- 
midifier heads and unit heaters are used in the pick- 
ing, carding, roving, and cloth room departments. 
Complete regulation of room temperature is secured 
integrally in the “Airchanger” equipment, and by sep- 
arate room temperature control equipment in the oth- 
er departments. Incandescent lighting with RLM re- 





flectors is used throughout, except in the cloth room, 
where mercury-vapor lighting is used over the inspec- 
tion tables. 
Interesting Arrangement of Drives 

The drives in the new plant are an interesting fea- 
ture. Each of the Model X looms is driven by a direct- 
connected special loom motor. The spinning frames 
are individually driven, each with a motor on a pivoted 
motor base connected to the frame by a short-center 


i// mill and power prams inte? 


riews in thir article. reept - ( 
er room. bu W. B. Cove. Pick 
room and village hate 9 aphs by 
james Huntington Vill exrtens 


pholographs hu Paul a awwte 
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A view in one of the two 
weave rooms in the Mathews 
mill addition, showing some 
of the _ individually-driven 
Model X looms. Weaving 
occupies the first and sec- 
ond floors in the new addi- 
tion. Note wide bays and 
large beams and cloth rolls, 
with ample alley space . . 
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flat belt. Cloth room machinery is group-driven by 
motors on pivoted motor base and short center drive. 
The 8x4 speeders are group-driven through line shaft- 
ing from 25-hp. motors with pivoted base connected 
with short center flat belt drive. The 10x5 long draft 
slubbers and the drawing frames also are group-driven 
through line-shafting by 20-hp. motors with short cen- 
ter flat belt drive and pivoted base. Similar group 
drive is used on the cards with 50 hp. motors driving 
34 cards each. The 16-end lap machines are individ- 
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ually driven internally through v-belt drives. Each 
picker, as stated, is driven by two motors on short 
center flat belt drive with pivoted motor base. The 
opening room machinery is driven by flat belt short 
center drive with the motors on pivoted bases. 

Traveling overhead cleaners are used in the spin- 
ning room. The cleaners run on ceiling track, length- 
wise of the room, with each cleaner traversing the 
length of the room over two lines of frames, making 
12 cleaning units in the room. 


New Brick Homes in Mathews Village 


Incorporate Modern Features ... . 


The enlargement of the Mathews plant called for 
increased housing facilities, and this need was par- 
tially met by the construction of more than 100 new 
homes in the Mathews community. These new houses 
embody a number of features unique in homes of this 
character which are worthy of especial note. They are 
of brick veneer, with tiled roofs, tiled front and back 
porches, tiled bathrooms, and hardwood floors, with 
wall switches and baseboard outlets for electrical fix- 
tures—all houses are equipped with window and door 
screens, with copper piping used throughout in the 
plumbing. Bathroom fixtures 
include tub, lavatory, water 
toilet, wall medicine cabinet 
with mirror, towel racks, etc. 
Practically all of these fea- 
tures are unusual in this type 
of house. The houses are 
four-, five- and six-room, the 
larger ones’ including a 
breakfast nook as well as the 
dining room. In all houses 
the living room fireplace is 
equipped with a newly de- 
signed method of heat circu- 
lation, with inlet and outlet 
vents built into the brick- 
work surrounding the grate. 
rent for these homes aver- 





Interior of living room in one of new 
Mathews village homes. Photograph made 
in home selected at random with no prep- 
aration by occupants 


ages 25 cents per room per week. 

The mill management decided to construct this 
type of home, obviously more expensive than the con- 
ventional village house, in order to provide better liv- 
ing accommodations along with provision of greater 
permanence and reduced maintenance expense. In ad- 
dition to these new homes, a program of improvement 
throughout the group’s villages has begun, which in- 
cludes brick-veneering of the older houses. 

In addition to this village enlargement and im- 
provement, the mill management, recognizing the 
broader horizons created by 
shorter working hours, good 
roads and inexpensive auto- 
mobiles, is encouraging home 
owner-ship by its employees 
and is assisting many of its 
workers in financing the pur- 
chase of home sites “out in 
the country’, as well as “in 
town”’. 

Another interesting fea- 
ture of the village services in 
this group of mills is the free 
laundry service that the mills 
supply to the employees of 
their mills. The mills oper- 
ate central laundries, and 
complete wet-wash laundry 


Street scene in new Mathews village, where houses are of brick veneer, with tiled roofs and porches and bath- 
rooms. Houses have modern lighting arrangements, hardwood floors, copper piping. All existing houses in 


village are being brick-veneered prs 
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service is provided free of charge to employees 
in the Greenwood, Mathews and Ninety-Six villages. 
This service, which has been in effect for a number 
of years, is generally utilized by the employees, and 
results in better sanitation and health, less expense to 
the workers, and the release of the housewife from 
this regular and time-consuming duty. 


New Power Plant 


Adjacent to the Mathews Mill, to serve the power 
requirements of it and of the Greenwood and Ninety- 
Six plants, Mr. Self has built a central power plant of 
modern design and equipment. Previously, each of the 
three mills operated from its own steam power plant, 
but now the new central plant supplies electric power 
for all three mills, and also provides process steam for 
process and heating at Mathews. 

The power piant is modern and efficient in every 
respect, equipped throughout with the latest machin- 
ery, auxiliary equipment, and methods. It contains 





Exterior view of the new power plant; boiler room 
ge ee ee a 


two 15,000 k.v.a. multiple-stage steam-turbine-driven 
generators, of 450-pound pressure and 725 degrees F. 
super-heat. The boilers are Babcock and Wilcox lat- 
est integral furnace design and are rated at 70,000 
pounds per hour. These boilers are fired by pulver- 
ized coal, delivery of which is described later. 

The maximum power plant load is 10,800 kilowatts, 
allotted as follows: Greenwood 2,500, Ninety-Six, 
3,000, Mathews 4,700, losses and miscellaneous 600 kw. 
Energy is generated at 13,800 volts and is stepped 
down to 550 volts for use in the Mathews plant. It is 
also transmitted at generator voltage to the Green- 
wood Mill where it is reduced to the mill voltage of 550. 
Distribution to the more distant Ninety-Six Mill is 
provided for by stepping the voltage up to 22,000 volts 
for transmission, and reducing through another bank 
of transformers to 550 volts at destination. 

As will be seen from the preceding load analysis 
one generating unit acts as a standby—one operating 
unit being sufficient to carry the entire combined load 
of the operation. The power station was constructed 
in 1936 and is of brick and concrete. It is immediate- 
ly adjacent to the Mathews Mill, and is serviced by 
the same shops, water supply and to a certain extent 
by the same maintenance crew. 

Coal is delivered in standard railway cars, and is 


dumped into track hoppers, from which it is elevated 
by belt and bucket conveyors to a pair of brick silos, 
65 feet high. One silo normally supplies the plant re- 
quirement and the other serves as storage for the re- 
serve supply of coal. Movement of coal from the silos 





Interior view of turbine room in the new power 
plant adjacent to Mathews Mill, serving that plant 
and the Greenwood and Ninety-Six Mills . . . 


to pulverizers located in the boiler room is over auto- 
matic weighing equipment, which gives an accurate 
record of fuel consumption. 

In normal operation all steam generated by the 
boilers is delivered to the turbines, located on the sec- 
ond floor of an adjoining room. The turbines are of 
the extraction type, and steam not bled through the 
extraction ports for process requirements passes to a 


~_tii, Rese 
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View of main switchboard in power plant 


surface condenser located immediately below each tur- 
bine. Governing is such that necessary process steam 
for the Mathews Mill is supplied at the desired pres- 
sure, and frequency control is determined by the 
amount of steam passing to the condenser. The gov- 
ernor linkage is such that these several controls are 
accomplished simultaneously, and with little variation. 

As a whole the power plant is a very compact and 
efficient installation. Arrangement of the turbine on 
a second floor above the condenser room, eliminates 
necessity for an excavated condenser pit, and tends to 
make all machinery more readily accessible. Ample 
room is provided around units to give clear space for 
operation and maintenance. Operation is accomplished 
from two principal centers: one in front of the boiler 
room control panels, and the other on the turbine room 
floor, where, all generator controls and switchboard 
equipment are located. 





Modern Installation of P lant Lighting 
at Pp epperell s Pp lant at Biddeford 


® An _ outstanding modernization of mill source equipment, each type especially selected 
lighting, recently carried out in the plant of for the purposes of the individual requirements 
Pepperell Manutacturing Company, Biddeford, of the application, was utilized. This embraced 
Maine, is illustrated by the photographs on this mercury vapor tube equipment, combination 
and the following page. A variety of light- units, etc. 


Photos, courtesy General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
In the spinning room, high efficiency bulb-type mercury lamps are used. In this room there are 50 frames, 


114 spindles per side. The mercury lamps are mounted at a 12!/,-foot height in open reflectors. Over 
every alternate aisle are 2 lamps per frame, so that the lamps are on about |7-foot centers along the aisles 
and on about |5-foot centers across the room ; ‘ F ; ; ; : ; : : : , , 


Two different lighting arrangements using 400-watt bulb-type mercury lamps are used in weave rooms at 
Biddeford. In this room, containing 282 90-inch looms, the lamps are mounted 14 feet high in every weaver's 
alley, 24 feet apart, on a staggered arrangement. This spacing corresponds to about one lamp per 288 
square feet, or |.4 watts per square foot. The lamps are wired 2 lamps to a circuit for flexibility 
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Left, above: In this department at Pepperell “artificial skylight lamps", composed of a 275-watt mercury 
vapor tube and 4 150-watt incandescent lamps under an angular channel of diffusion glass, provide 
illumination of daylight character for sewing machines for binding and finishing blankets. The center 
of the room, used for a stock area, is lighted by 100-watt incandescent lamps in RLM reflectors, in a 
10x16-foot staggered arrangement. At right above, inspection of mixed wool and cotton blankets is 
carried out under ‘‘artificial skylight lamps'' which blend mercury and incandescent light to produce a 
day light effect. These combination lamps are mounted over each machine, parallel to the aisle, ap- 
proximately 9 feet high. 36 lamps ring the room at a distance of about 12 feet from the windows. 
The Pepperell napping room contains power perches individually lighted by “combination'’ lamps. 
Long folds of cloth, 700 to 800 yards in length, are inspected for flats under a detail-revealing illumi- 
nation level of approximately 30 foot-candles. At left, below, is another view of a Biddeford spinning 
room. At right, below, is another view of the new lighting equipment in another of the weave rooms 


at the Pepperell's Biddeford plant : , ' , , : : 
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MODERN METHODS OF DYEING 


By Edward W. Pierce* 


N THIS article, Dr. Pierce begins a thorough dis- 
cussion of types of dyestuffs and auxiliary ma- 
terials. In preceding installments he has dealt with 
the development of the color sense, the various 
types of textile fibers and their dye’ng characteris- 
tics, and the types of equipment used for dyeing. 
The present article deals with the basic dyestuffs. 
The next installment will cover direct dyestuffs. 


Article 3—The Basic Dyestuffs 


HE BASIC DYES were the first artificial coal tar 
dyestuffs to be made; they gradually gained in 
popularity at a time when the dyers were still 
using wood extracts and chemical mordants for their 
staple colors. Since the application of a basic dye to 
vegetable fibers required a fixed tannin mordant, they 
fitted into the scheme very nicely and held their place 
until the newer classes of dyestuffs slowly displaced 
them and relegated them to the places they now occupy. 
A basic dye is so-called because the actual coloring 
principle is an organic base, which is combined with 
some simple acid, to give it solubility. The organic 
bases are of a complicated nature and have a high 
degree of coloring power; other organic bases which 
might be closely related to them would have no color 
at all and might be drugs, poisons, explosives or some 
form of textile finishing material. Being bases, the 
coloring principles are always ready to form a com- 
bination with acids; some of these combinations are 
quite soluble in water, while others are absolutely in- 
soluble and even resist boiling water. 

Basic dyes unite directly with the substance of wool 
or silk, because both of these animal fibers contain an 
acid principle which has a strong affinity for the color 
base and so forms a fairly insoluble compound, which 
resists washing fairly well. In the case of cotton, 
there is no affinity between the cellulose and the color 
base, so we must mordant the fiber with tannic acid, 
which we further fix by means of antimony salts, to 
prevent it from dissolving off the fiber. Vegetable 
fibers which contain lignin, or woody substance, like 
linen, hemp, jute and ramie have an affinity for basic 
dyes and require no mordant. Also cotton which has 
been overbleached contains oxy-cellulose and will take 
a strong tint from solutions of basic dyes. There are 
on the market some synthetic materials which may 
take the place of tannin in the mordanting and after- 
treatment of basic dyes, without adding any detrimen- 


*Technician, Ciba Co., Ine. 

ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR. 

(This series comprises abstracts of lectures delivered for several 
consecutive years to students in the art of dyeing, revised to adapt 
them to the general textile reader. The first installment, on page 
48 of the December 1938 issue of COTTON, began the series with 
a discussion of colors and a development of the color sense. The 
second article, on page 48 of the January issue, described the 
various types of textile fibers and their dyeing characteristics, 
and outlined the general types of equipment for dyeing loose fibers, 
yarns, and piece goods. 

(Copies of preceding installments are available upon request.) 


tal color to the dyeing, thus giving more brilliant 
shades. 

The basic dyes have such a strong affinity for wool 
and silk that a silk dyer could never dye a skein of 
silk evenly if he used a simple solution of a basic dye 
for his dyebath, for the dye would be fixed on the fiber 
so rapidly that he would not have time to turn the 
skein over before all the color would be exhausted on 
one end of the skein. The silk dyers solved this prob- 
lem by retaining the boil-off liquor which had been 
used to strip the gum from the silk. This boil-off 
liquor contained soap and a large amount of dissolved 
silk gum; to this they added the solution of basic dye, 
which immediately reacted with the soap and formed 
a compound of color base with the fat acid of the soap, 
but it was prevented from clotting or separating by 
the presence of the silk gum, so the dyeing was really 
done in a dispersion of an oil-soluble color, which drew 
on slowly and evenly. This method of dyeing is no 
longer popular, because when a garment containing 
silk dyed with basic dyes in this manner, is dry 
cleaned, the benzine dissolves out all the color and 
leaves the silk bare. Many times dyed basic dyes were 
given a following bath of sumac extract, principally 
to weight the silk, but it also had the effect of fixing 
the dyestuff. 

Aside from the brilliant emerald green shades on 
cotton, used for wrapping insulated electric wires, 
there are now but few users of basic dyes on cotton. 
Back in the 90’s blue denims were made from yarns 
dyed with basic blues on a mordant of Myrabolans ex- 
tract, fixed with an iron salt, which gave a dull bluish 
grey and served as a bottom as well as a mordant for 
the basic blue, but this was before we had either sul- 
phur blues or synthetic indigo. 

Although the basic dyes have lost ground in the 
dyeing of textile fabrics, yet they are used in consid- 
erable quantities for many other purposes. There is 
a selected line which finds use in colored discharge 
printing of cotton, rayon, wool and silk. This range 
includes Thioflavine T, Acridine Orange, the various 
Phosphines, the Rhodamines, Methylene and Thionine 
Blues, Meldola’s Blue and while other of the basic se- 
ries might be used in special cases, these seem to be 
the most popular. The names as given are common to 
the entire dye industry and are no longer proprietary. 
There is a limited use of basic dyes for topping dye- 
ings of direct and sulphur colors on cotton and rayon, 
since the first dyeing acts as a mordant for the basic 
dye, providing it is not used in too great an amount. 
There are now some special auxiliaries which may be 
added to the basic dyebath, which will restrain the 
dye and give better levelled and penetrated dyeings, 
free from bronziness and with greatly diminished ten- 
dency to rub off. 

There is a steady demand for basic dyes for the 
coloring of leather, although other classes of dyes are 
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The ancient dyer of Tyrian Purple (Courtesy, Ciba Co., Inc.) . . . 


giving them some severe competition. The paper in- 
dustry uses large amounts of basic dyes, particularly 
for the cheaper grades of colored papers, even ordinary 
newspaper is blued with a mixture of Methyl! Violet 
and Malachite Green. Frequently they use acid and 
basic dyes alternately, as they precipitate each other 
and give a color which has a better resistance to wa- 
ter than either alone. The use of Methyl Violet in 
making indelible pencils is interesting but not a very 
large industry. Other smaller industries using basic 
dyes are the wooden toy and basket industry, straw 
hats, feathers and most of the transient goods where 
a brilliant effect is wanted for a short time, with no 
thought of durability. 

While the basic dyes are notorious for their very 
poor fastness to light, yet there is an industry where 
they are used for making colors whose light fastness is 
advertised extensively, this is the manufacture of pig- 
ments for lithographic and printing inks. Basic dyes 


are made into a precipitate on a mineral sub-stratum 
by means of tannin and then are treated with sodium 
phospho-tungstate, which greatly increases their fast- 
ness to light. So far this method of increasing light 
fastness does not seem to have been made practical for 
ordinary textile dyeings. 

Alcoholic solutions of basic dyes with a fixing ag- 
ent are used for printing paper bags and wrappers 
and the regular dyestuffs ground up with oil have 
been used to print pictures in children’s books and in 
the colored supplements of newspapers, which flash 
up to bright colors when wet over with a brush dipped 
in water. 

Textile dyeing has gone far since the introduction 
of this first class of coal-tar dyes, but they had their 
place in the building of our great industries of textiles 
and chemistry. 


(Article 4 will 
Editors.) 


appear in an early issue. — The 
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As | See it 

Don’t let any unfavorable conditions which may 
be affecting your company’s business affect your own 
personal initiative and program for self-improvement. 

There is a tendency for morale to drop when busi- 
ness drops. 

When morale drops men tend to go into a mental 
slump. 

As a matter of fact, that is just the time when 
extra initiative on your part will be all the more no- 
ticeable by comparison. 

The time to rise and shine is when others may 
be letting down a bit. 


—Glenn Gardiner in “Management Information” 
Elliott Service Co., Ine. 


George Murphy, Jr., Accepts 


Position in Mill in Buenos Aires 

George W. Murphy, Jr., overseer of carding at the 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., has accepted a 
position in the spinning mill of S. A. Fabrica de 
Argentina de Alpargatas, in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
South America. After extended correspondence, Mr. 
Murphy made an aeroplane trip to Buenos Aires for an 
interview, leaving Miami on January 14, reaching 
Buenos Aires on January 18; after a week there he 
left on the return trip on January 25, reaching Miami 
January 29. The Argentine company, primarily shoe 
manufacturers, operate a 52,000-spindle yarn mill and 
a 1,000-loom weaving mill. Mr. Murphy and his family 
will remove to Buenos Aires in March or April. He 
is the son of George W. Murphy, of the Atlanta office 
of H. & B. American Machine Co. 





Spinning Room Maintenance 


A short story in which the author describes his 
practical method for overhauling spinning frames 


Characters: Bill, overseer of Spinning, Sam, a visitor, 
John, the head overhauler, and his boys, and 
“Eagle Eye" Frank, the second hand. 

Place: Bill's spinning room. 

Time: 10 minutes before starting time. 

As our story begins, Bill and Sam approach frame No. 
54, which is to be overhauled today. The overhaulers are 
ready to start. 


Bill: Good morning, boys! I want you to meet my 
friend, Sam, who wants to see you overhaul a frame. 
He claims he’s a “new grounder” at this overhauling 
business and wants to see our methods. I'll stick 
around, Sam, and try to answer any questions you 
have. 

Sam (Aside to Bill): The first thing I’d like to 
know is how you get your overhaulers in here before 
starting time. My men usually come on the job but- 
toning up their shirts and looking for their tools, just 
as the whistle blows. They lose several minutes every 
day “finding themselves” and getting started. 

Bill: Well, Sam, these fellows are all hand-picked, 
so to speak. I regard them as being above the aver- 
age in ability and reliability and we have tried to im- 
press them with the amount of responsibility vested 
in them. They know the prices of their tools, the cost 
of most of the supplies they use, the cost of a frame, 
and the approximate cost of overhauling a frame. 
Their work in the spinning room, for several years 
before being made overhaulers, has taught them the 
importance of good overhauling. We try to pay them 
well and expect conscientious work. We do not rush 


them with their job but judge their work by the per- 
formance of the frames several months after they 
have finished overhauling. But getting back to your 
question, Sam, they have a custom that any man com- 
ing on the job while or after the whistle blows must 
buy the drinks for the gang that morning. I guess 
that furnishes the final urge to get here on time. 

(Whistle Blows). John drops twist gear to “cut 
down” the ends and the boys remove the bobbins and 
travelers and blow-off the frame thoroughly. 

Sam: Why do they clean the frame so thoroughly ? 

Bill: Well, it may not be absolutely necessary, but 
we think it’s a good practice. John is kinda like a 
dentist, he likes to see everything mighty clean before 
he starts to work. I guess you noticed he has even 
cieaned the cap gears and headend gears, while the 
boys were blowing off. He sometimes finds a bad 
gear, a gear set too deep or too shallow, and I think 
he really enjoys showing this up to “Eagle Eye” 
Frank, the second hand. It does prove that the over- 
haulers are “heads-up” and that they are interested 
in doing a good job. This finding of bad gears, etc., 
will also help to pay for some of those hanks the frame 
is losing, too. But let’s get back to the frame. 

Sam: I see they’re beginning to level the roller 
beam with a level. Don’t they use a cord, Bill? 

Bill: Yes, but you see, they are working only on 
the first samson next to the big-head, now. They al- 
ways level the samson next to the big-head, with the 
big-head, to prevent any twisting or undue strain on 
the bolts which fasten the roller beam to the head-end. 
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It is a sort of precaution against trouble which could 
arise. They raise both sides of the samson, if neces- 
sary, by turning the foot-adjusting screws on the feet 
of the samson. Then they level the big-head cross- 
wise. 

Sam: That’s an unusual-looking implement they’re 
using to level the big-head with. Where did you get 
it? 

Bil: That gadget is home-made, Sam. We call it 
a cross-membrane. It is made of cast iron and the 
top surface, which our level sits on, is perfectly true 
with the feet which rest on the roller beams. We like 
it better than a wooden cross-membrane because it is 
heavier, steadier, will not warp and cannot be dam- 
aged easily. 

Sam: The head-end seems to be level. 
vou adjust it if it were not level? 

Bil: Well, as you see there are no foot-adjusting 
screws on the feet of the head-end so it is necessary 
to use wooden blocks or shims of the correct thick- 
ness to level it. 

Sam: I see the boys are now leveling the foot-end 
exactly as they did the head-end. Is that right, Bill? 

Bill: Yes, they are getting the samson next to the 
foot-end level with the foot-end exactly as they did 
at the head-end, and for the same reasons. They will 
then level the foot-end crosswise by using the cross- 
membrane and level. 

Sam: Just a minute, Bill, do they use wooden blocks 
to level the foot-end, if necessary? 

Bill: No, you see the foot-end has the foot-adjust- 
ing screw on each leg while the head-end does not, so 
the foot-end is leveled with the screws just like any 
other samson. 

Sam: Well, I see they’re putting the cord on the 
roller beam, so I suppose they’ll check the beam at 
each samson now. 

Bill: Not just yet. They’ll first place a small level 
on the cord and check thoroughly to see if the head- 
end and foot-end are level with each other; or in the 
same plane, as we used to say in geometry. If they’re 
not, then it is necessary to raise or lower the foot- 
end. 

Sam: Is there any reason to adjust at the foot- 
end instead of the head-end? 

Bill: It’s a lot easier to adjust these screws on 
the feet of the foot-end than to raise that big heavy 
head-end and adjust its height with wooden blocks. 
That’s the main reason, I think. 

Sam: Bill, I was just thinking of the great saving 
in time and trouble made possible by having those ad- 
justing screws on the samsons. They seem to work 
up or down very easily and should make it possible 
to do a little better job than we canfn our old frames 
where we have to use wooden blocks altogether. 

Bill: You’re certainly right, Sam. I think we owe 
the manufacturers a vote of thanks for this conven- 
ience. It surely saves time and trouble. 

Sam: What is the next move, Bill? 

Bill: They will line the spindle or base rail next. 

Sam: By that you mean level the base rail? 

Bill: No, I mean straighten the rail where boxes 
and trucks or vibration might have moved the frame 
over a bit. They put the cord on the rail and check 
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with the blocks at each samson. If not straight with 
the “head and foot” line, they move the samson over 
by gently knocking on the feet with a heavy bar. If 
the frame must be moved very much, the leg screws 
are removed from the floor, but this is not necessary 
very often. They usually just loosen the screws and 
then tighten them when the job is finished. 

Sam: Then you don’t level the base rail at all? 

Bil: No, we don’t. You see, those rails not only 
bolt on the samsons with two 3x°%-inch bolts at the 
end of each rail, but have also one 14-inch special ta- 
pered pin driven in each samson, through the rail. 
We think the pins assure us of the base rails being 
okay when the roller beam is level. 

Sam: That sounds reasonable all right and I guess 
if your idea is wrong you’d have had some trouble 
to prove it by now. Are you about ready to start 
plumbing spindles? 

Bill: No, our next job is to clean steel rolls and 
line stands. 


Sam: But, Bill, isn’t that a little odd? Don’t mills 
usually clean steel rollers at periodic times, say twice 
a year with a special crew of men? 

Bill: You may be right, because the customs of 
cleaning steel rollers do vary a lot from mill to mill. 
I kinda agree with an opinion I heard recently that 
the counts being run should determine the time to 
clean rollers. This man thinks that 10s and coarser 
should be cleaned every three months, 10s to 20s every 
six months, 20s to 30s every nine months, and counts 
10s to 20s group and try to clean rollers every six 
months—once with our overhaulers and once with a 
crew of cleaners. 

Sam: Now just for my information, Bill, will you 
go back just a minute and tell me in detail what al! 
they’re doing. These boys are all so busy at first one 
thing and then another, that [ might miss a few 
points. 


Bil: Well, the first thing, of course, is to remove 
top clearers; then unsaddle top rollers and place sad- 
dles in roving creel; then lay top rollers on top of 
creel, take hank clock loose, and lay roller sticks across 
frame at five different places and raise cap bars. Then 
take the steel rollers out and lay them on the sticks. 

Sam: What is that fluid they’re putting in the 
stands? 

Bil: That’s a cleaning fluid which we get from a 
local oil dealer. It’s a sort of cross between gasoline 
and kerosene but it is not dangerous at all to bring in 
the mill. It seems to dig in and soften dirt very 
quickly, which makes it much easier to remove. We 
also use it on steel rollers. 

Sam: How do you apply the fluid to the steel roll- 
ers? 

Bill: We dip some thread waste in the fluid and 
rub it back and forth over the flutes until they’re wet. 
The fluid drys very quickly so we are ready to brush 
the flutes out right away. Believe me, Sam, that fluid 
surely saves a lot of elbow grease, too, and the boys 
like it mighty well. After the flutes have been 
brushed thoroughly we wipe the roller off with dry 
thread waste. 

Sam: Is the cleaning fluid expensive? 

Bill: No, it’s cheaper than gasoline and kerosene 
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and seems to leave the flutes in excellent condition. 


Sam: Bill, I don’t want to appear dubious, but I’m 
not exactly sold on your idea of doing all that extra 
work with your overhaulers. 

Bill: What extra work, Sam? 

Sam: Cleaning steel rollers. I feel sure that those 
men are paid more than your regular crew of cleaners 
and it seems like a waste of time and money to let 
your overhaulers do the work of cheaper men. 

Bill: I know exactly how you feel about that point, 
Sam, because I had to wrestle with that idea a long 
time before I became converted. Probably I had best 
offer you the same reasons I used on myself and then 
let you decide for yourself. First, we wouldn’t want 
to overhaul a frame without checking the condition 
of our front roll necks and joints, and the stand bear- 
ings. You know how that red rusty oil around a joint 
looks and you know that such a condition is just a 
red flag of warning that there’s trouble ahead unless 
it’s attended to. I don’t think such a condition can be 
noticed as easily with the steel roll in place as it can 
with the roll out of the stand. Another thing, you 
can clean the roll necks and stands and judge whether 
there is excessive wear on either or both or not. This 
look will provide a “talking picture” of the oiler’s ac- 
tivities during the past few months or show that the 
stands might have been set incorrectly. 


Second, we always like to line the stands when we 
overhaul because they surely want to creep out of line 
just a little bit over a period of time. When the 
stands get out of line, wear occurs on the bearing and 
roller neck, and too, the horsepower consumed will go 
up. To do a good job of lining, the necks and stands 
of the front and back rollers should be clean so that 
no chokes may push the roller into an unnatural posi- 
tion while lining; clean necks also enable the over- 
hauler more easily to detect “chatter” at the stands 
while checking the straightness of the steel rollers. 


Third, you know that if you have the long draft 
system of drafting, there just can’t be enough excuses 
to check those parts and that leather. They’re the 
real backbone of your yarn and if you’re not already 
positive of their tremendous importance, just com- 
pare the breaking strength of yarn off some badly 
worn leather with yarn spun on leather in good con- 
dition. The difference is really surprising. Conced- 
ing, as I think you will, that this is a very important 
item, I think you’ll agree that this is a most oppor- 
tune time to dive in and check that long-draft equip- 
ment from “soup to nuts”. And while we are right 
here, I’d like to defend the use of the higher priced 
men you mentioned doing this work. Being supposed- 
ly better men and paid more, their judgment in check- 
ing over this long draft equipment should be better 
than a cheaper man and therefore should justify the 
use of these men on this job. 


To “get at” these long draft parts properly, we 
should take out that middle steel roller and while it’s 
out, we clean the necks and stands thoroughly so that 
we can check them well. Then, anyhow, we'd take the 
middle roller out to line the stands, and, fourth, since 
we've named, we think, some fairly good reasons for 
taking the steel rollers out, why not take a very few 
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more minutes and clean the rollers. Then the job 


will be complete. 

Sam: May I interrupt you long enough to say that 
I, too, am satisfied you’re right. Please back up just 
a moment and tell me how you line the steel roller 
stands. 

Bill: Well, first, we clean the front and back steel 
rollers and place them back in the stands. While the 
middle roller is out, we clean the middle roller bear- 
ings in the stands and place our cord in the middle 
roller bearings, fastening the cord at the head-end 
and foot-end stands. This cord is tightened to take 
out the sag and is held in correct position by lining 
plugs which fit in the head and foot stands. A lining 
plug is then moved along in each intermediate stand 
bearing to check and line with. This lining plug has 
a mark through the middle and when the stands are 
properly lined, the cord will coincide with the mark 
on the lining plug at each stand. The stands are 
knocked into line with a hammer and then tightened 
to the roller beam. It will be noticed also that both 
steel rollers will turn very freely, if the stands are 
in line. : 

Sam: Well, it looks to me like you’ve done a very 
thorough job on the frame so far, but “where do we 
go from here’’? 

Bil: They will now put the middle steel roller 
back in the frame, put a little grease on the necks of 
the back and middle rollers, and oil the front rollers. 
The cap bars will then be lowered and the top rollers 
put back in place. They will then “saddle-up”, level 
the levers and connect the hank clock. 

Sam: While the boys are “saddling-up’’, etc., Bill, 
suppose we go and get some water. 

Bill: Suits me fine, right this way. 
right over here. 

Sam: After watching those boys this far, I believe 
T can see one definite idea that you have in your head, 
Bill. 

Bill: What’s that? 

Sam: That the overhaulers should overhaul and 
leave the frame for the fixer to fix. 

Bill: Well, I hadn’t thought about it in those exact 
words but I guess you’re right. It’s darn near neces- 
sary this day and time when the sections are a little 
larger than they used to be and work is becoming more 
specialized, so to speak. The fixers don’t have time to 
overhaul. They are kept busy inspecting frames and 
checking oilers and operators. The idea now is to 
catch the bad work before it’s made. A fixer’s job 
kinda reminds me of our old football coach’s warning 
to our defensive halfbacks about the opponent’s ig 
square-jawed fullback. 

Sam: How was that, Bill? 

Bill: He said, ““You boys had better come in fast 
and stop that guy before he gets to the line of scrim- 
mage and gains his momentum. If you don’t do this 
it will be too bad for you if you do catch him and too 
bad for the old Alma Mater if you don’t.” If a fixer 
nowadays doesn’t stay “on top” of his job, he will 
soon be suddenly surprised by an avalanche or mael- 
strom of trouble. We try to overhaul thoroughly and 
this helps a fixer stay “on top of his job”. 

Sam: I suppose the boys are getting ready to 


The water’s 
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plumb spindles now, aren’t they, Bill? 

Bill: Yes, but that “getting ready” will take a 
long time. You see, they are now taking the spindles 
out and placing them on the roller beam. Then the 
bolsters will be removed and placed on the base rail 
near the base they came out of. The old oil will be re- 
moved from the bases and the bases thoroughly 
cleaned out to get rid of all sediment before new spin- 
dle oil is put in. 

Sam: Why are the boys so careful to place the bol- 
sters near the bases they came out of, Bill? 

Bill: They’ve found that their plumbing job is some 
easier if they get the bolsters and spindles “back home 
safely”. 

Sam: Is that fluid they’re using to wash bolsters 
the same kind they used to clean steel rollers? 

Bill: Yes, it’s the same kind and we think it’s a 
good idea to wash the bolsters and consequently get 
1id of all the iron filings and sediment we possibly can. 
Those bolsters are washed in the cleaning fluid, wiped 
off with clean thread waste and thoroughly inspected 
before being placed back into the bases. If worn bad- 
ly ‘hey will be replaced with new bolsters. 

Sam: About how many bolsters need replacing 
usually, Bill? 

Bill: I think about 8 or 10 per cent per year is 
considered normal replacement. Bolsters are a right 
expensive item under best circumstances; and right 
here I think it well to mention that the type of men 
overhauling can have a big effect on the size of this 
expence. Some overhaulers will “keep their job up” 
with boisters, if you will let them, just like some fix- 
ers will try to “keep their job up” with rollers. 

Sam: Yes, I happen to know what bolsters cost 
and can see that overhaulers could darn near break a 
mill company, if they didn’t use good judgment. 

Bill: That’s certainly true and it certainly behooves 
an overseer to know his overhaulers are capable of 
using supplies sensibly. 

Sam: What are they doing to those tapes, Bill? 

Bill: They’re adjusting the tapes to get them run- 
ning in the middle of the idler pulley, and also level- 
ing the idler weights, if they are not level. We think 
it wise to check the spindle drive while we have this 
opportunity and get it ready for a long run. 

Sam: If you had band-driven spindles would you 
check the bands too? 

Bill: Yes, we would check every band before 
plumbing and see that all were in good shape. If the 
bands are not tight, the spindles will not run as true 
as they should, and this would worry the plumber a 
great deal. Then, of course, for good spinning’s sake, 
the bands must be in good condition. 

Sam: Well, Bill, you’ve changed spindle oil, checked 
your bolsters and checked the spindle drive. For 
goodness’ sake, aren’t you ready to plumb spindles 
now ? 

Bill: Yes, just as soon as they level the ring rail 
and clean the lifter rods and bushings. They set the 
ring rail with the top of the ring 9 inches from top 
of the base rail at the headend. Then they go down 
the frame and check each rail. If not level, they 
adjust with the screw on the rocker arm at each 
lifter rod. When this is complete, they clean the 
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lifter rods and bushing; and then, believe it or not, 
they are ready to plumb spindles. 

Sam: Just what is your detail 
plumbing spindles? 

Bill: Well, each plumber uses two plugs, one for 
use with the ring rail at the top, and one to use when 
the ring rail is at the bottom. They start by knock- 
ing the spindles into center with the ring rail at top, 
then lower the ring rail to the bottom position; test 
the spindles, and those that are not in center are 
packed with paper under the base and then knocked 
into center. The ring rail is then raised to the top 
position and the spindles tested; if not okay they are 
knocked into center and the rail is lowered for fur- 
ther check. If the spindles are not okay they are 
papered and knocked into center, just as before; and 
then the rail is raised to the top position. In short, 
this procedure is repeated until every spindle is in 
center regardless of whether the check is made with 
the ring rail at the top or bottom position. 


procedure for 


Sam: When this is complete, I suppose you are 
about through with the frame, aren’t you? 


Bill: We hope so, but we are not nearly through 
sometimes. You see, it is our custom to have our 
secondhand check over every spindle to see that the 
overhaulers have done a good job, before the job is 
considered complete. They are now ready for “Eagle 
Eye’, as the boys call him, to make his check; and 
until he is fully satisfied, the overhaulers are not 
through. “Eagle Eye” has been an umpire around 
town for years and comes by that nickname natural- 
ly. All the boys say he can “see ’em where they 
ain’t”; and these overhaulers agree with that senti- 
ment. As I said, the secondhand will test each spin- 
dle and mark those that he thinks are “out”. The 
overhaulers must then recheck those spindles and 
get them “in”, to Frank’s satisfaction before har- 
mony reigns again. 


Sam: Do you consider it necessary to have the sec- 
ondhand okay your overhaulers’ work? 

Bill: Not exactly necessary, Sam; but it’s a meth- 
od to escape some of the most futile arguing that can 
possibly go on. For instance, suppose that Frank 
didn’t check their work, and in about two months 
several spindles on this frame were found “out”’. 
The first thought the fixer would have would be: 
“Those doggoned overhaulers ain’t half tryin’ to 
plumb spindles, they are just gold-brickin’; and I'd 
rather they’d skip my section next time if they’re 
gonna just half do their work, etc.” The overhaul- 
ers would be just as sure in their minds that they 
did a good job; so how can the secondhand or over- 
seer know what is right unless a check is made at 
the time, and on the spot? When the sceond-hand 
okays that frame, there’s no room for back-lashing, 
rebuttals, or any form of alibi from the fixers. The 
frames are theirs for the next twelve months, and 
they alone are responsible for their upkeep. 

Sam: Now, I suppose you’re ready to set your 
guides and move to the next frame, No. 55. 

Bill: Yes, the overhaulers set the thread board 
level with the roller beam, and set the guides with 

(Continued on page | 36) 
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Talk of the Month 


\ N y ERE IT NOT FOR A COMPLEXITY of international 
political affairs, the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry could look forward through this year 
in a feeling of satisfaction that a healthy situation 
would obtain. The general business picture early in 
the year for the United States was the most propitious 
for nine or ten years. 
January, as usual af- 
ter the Christmas 
rush, was a period of 
quiet progress upward toward an expected broad busi- 
ness in all directions for the pending spring. 

Manufacturers, meantime, had many political de- 
velopments to watch. At home, fortunately, the Wash- 
ington picture was favorable. This country has es- 
caped dictatorship, but it faced a concentration of 
power that involved domination of the economic life 
of the people. That was repudiated last November 
and Congress has accepted the verdict of the polls with 
a return to the American way. The early activities of 
the new Congress are promising for restoration of in- 
dividual freedom under reasonable regulation. 

Our President, moreover, has accepted the chal- 
lenge of dictatorship to democracy. This will be the 
more significant if we can maintain progress of our 
economic life under the freer conditions of individual 
initiative. The dictatorships might have read in the 
New Deal a sign of failure in the American way. They 
may now look with dismay upon our resumption of 
that course, since one or the other system will ulti- 
mately prevail. 

Both economically and politically, this year is start- 
ed as a vital one in the United States and the world. 
The only way out of an unbalanced budgetary position 
for the Government is through expansion of profitable 
business all around. The policy of Congress will have 
a predominant influence upon business, but presum- 
ably by an opposite method to that employed in the 
first five years of the New Deal; that is by greater 
freedom in place of excessive control. 


Raw Cotton Situation 


Dictatorships which scoff at the ways of democracy 
have in the past been the beneficiaries of the Ameri- 
can system. Every period of economic prosperity in 
this country has carried the world along with it. The 
progress of industry here, under freedom of individu- 
al initiative, has revolutionized world economics. The 
world is now at the crossroads. European politics is 
keeping all nations jittery. Hence what this country 
does in 1939 is vital. If it succeeds, the world will 
know, and sometime take heed, in spite of reactionary 
leaders. 

Cotton manufacturing has its complicated part in 
the general situation, but also its underlying sound po- 
sition. As the new Congress came in the industry 
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faced a generally demoralized situation in raw cotton. 
This was a matter that had to be handled in a politi- 
cal way and will take a long time for ultimate solution. 
Undoubtedly the uncertain value of raw cotton delayed 
development of a broader movement in cotton goods 
the first of the year, as it had for some months kept 
buying on a spasmodic basis. 

Two fundamental improvements were noticeable in 
the textile field at large, however, affecting either di- 
rectly or indirectly the outlook for cotton goods. One 
of these points particularly to the expansion of con- 
sumer purchasing power. It is a noticeable tendency 
toward buying of better qualities. From the markets 
for wool and silk manufacturers, particularly, we heard 
in January a note of optimism regarding a reaction 
from the concentrated demand in textiles. 

This more normal condition is favorable to cotton 
goods, whether directly involving them or otherwise, 
since concentration of demand on low-end textiles 
means keep competition and pressure on prices. The 
second fundamental change, noticeable distinctly in cot- 
ton goods, is a tendency back toward normal diversity 
of demand. The field of cotton goods is wide when 
not only consumer goods demand is broad but industri- 
al lines and building activity are creating their normal 
outlets. 

We have pointed out that rayon has the textile in- 
dustry by the ears, so to speak. Lest it be inferred 
that the synthetic lines are working to ruin the mar- 
kets for natural fibers, word comes for the head of 
the National Rayon Weavers’ Association that cotton, 
wool and silk—yea, even silk—are not threatened with 
extinction. As to cotton, the testimony so far is that 
rayon has a hard problem in competing on price with 
the low-cost natural fiber of 10,000 uses. 


Cotton manufacturers came into the year with a 
sound policy of mill operation which betokens well for 
the future. It was felt that such surplus stocks as 
they held would quickly disappear on normal demand. 
A plea by the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York for Government action for gradual re- 
lease of the withheld loan stocks of cotton, meantime, 
was significant of the part that the “abnormal and 
misleading market for raw material” was playing. The 
merchants insisted that more goods would be sold and 
more cotton consumed through action to relieve this 
situation. 

An unfortunate circumstance, nullifying to some 
extent the influence of sound regulation of mills upon 
the attitude of buyers, is the disclosure that consu- 
ers of gray goods do not interpret the statistical situ- 
ation in a complete sense. For example, even light mill 
stocks in the midst of depression may be bearish be- 
cause distributors are overloaded with finished merch- 
andise and, therefore, converters do not want to buy 
gray goods. On a recovery, however, with finished 
goods in demand and disappearing, mills should be able 
to carry fair-sized stocks without any bearish effect. 

Yet right into this year buyers were still treating 
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any accumulation of gray goods at mills as a cue for 
seeking concessions and for deferment of commit- 
ments. It was clearly indicated that surplus holdings 
were small in relation to the improving distributor 
situation and that finished merchandise disappearance 
betokened a demand both for all goods made and for 
new production. The problem of making statistics an 
advantage to the industry has long existed. However, 
it is suggested that this situation could be improved 
by correlation of statistics on all sides: mill and dis- 
tributor stocks. 

Among the interesting predictions for this year is 
a big modernization program in textile plants. As 
stated by the New York Journal of Commerce, “if im- 
provement in textile volume and profits continues 
through the next twelve months, there would be one 
of the most widespread modernizing movements in- 
dustry has seen.” Some improvements have been made 
in sections of the industry, it is added, that will make 
it imperative for others to follow as soon as they can. 


) geese WEEKS have been marked by a spirit of new 
confidence among cotton manufacturers of this 
northeastern district. The January restriction of out- 
put by print cloth mills in the South was constructive 
for all the industry. At the same time, while volume 
of buying was slow to gather mo- 
mentum the first of the year, a 
good inquiry appeared in the pri- 
mary market. The fine goods 
mills of the North faced an easing of competitive pres- 
sure as consumer lines and industrial fabrics brought 
a diversity of demand in the industry at large. 

Prevailing sentiment in this district is that 1939 
may be a good year for the cotton industry as a whole; 
at least for several months the domestic mills stand 
to do a good business. After that the situation may 
be affected considerably by new competition from 
abroad under the Anglo-American trade pact. Then 
again, the changed political atmosphere may limit the 
duration and extent of such competition. But mean- 
while, a profitable period apparently depends upon a 
general sound policy among manufacturers. 

Significant of the forward-looking attitude of man- 
ufacturers here has been a sharp quickening of activi- 
ty among mill buyers of raw cotton. The demand 
early in January was keen enough to reflect a fore- 
casting among goods producers of expected early 
broadening of turnover in cloth. The feeling seemed 
to exist that business was due for an advance of more 
than the spurt variety which had been the experience 
since early last summer. 

Statistical conditions in finished cotton goods were 
one basis of confidence. Mid-January reports indicat- 
ed that stocks in distributor circles were 50 to 75 per 
cent under those a year ago, when consumer purchas- 
ing power was diminishing rapidly in contrast with the 
encouraging upward trend of 1939. The prospect fa- 
vored sales of finished goods in the first quarter of 
this year some 15 to 20 per cent above those in 1938 at 
the same time. 

In line with the more confident attitude of cotton 
manufacturers, this district has found investors tak- 
ing a position that the outlook is promising. At least 
it appears that they find recent prices for mill stocks 


New England 
Mill Situation 


on a bargain basis. Some advices of the past month 
state that a sharp revival of trading interest in cot- 
ton mill stocks of prominent mill centers has been 
manifest. This suggests belief in the recovery of the 
textile mill industry on a reasonably permanent basis. 

Other things being equal, the foundation for such 
belief lies perhaps in the unprecedented depression 
from which the country has been struggling. It is 
intimated that many persons have been converted to 
the idea that hard times now are the normal condition 
that they face. As stated by the New England Letter 
of the First National Bank of Boston, “We have now 
had nine consecutive years in which industrial activity 
has averaged below normal.” 

For the optimistic mind, however, the extreme of 
this swing by the economic pendulum will be followed 
by a compensating swing the other way. By the 
very nature of actions and reactions, “the longest 
stretch of subnormal business in history” should be 
followed by a lengthy period of prosperity. The Bos- 
ton bank cites the fact that “‘the election returns in the 
fall indicated a drift toward more conservative tend- 
encies on the part of the electorate and this has pro- 
vided the basis for a more cheerful sentiment.” 

Domestic conditions are favorable for the fine cot- 
ton goods, as the national purchasing power improves. 
In New England itself, business activity has gained 
widely since last summer. It is stated that fine goods 
in general have moved relatively better than coarse 
cloths for several months, which accounts for more 
stability in prices in the face of the unsettling influ- 
ence of the distorted condition of the cotton market. 
New England has been helped relatively, too, as fine 
combed goods constitute so much of the output in this 
district. 

On the other hand, this district is disturbed over 
the long-term prospect, so far as foreign competition 
is concerned. The lowering of duties under the trade 
treaties bids fair to hit a number of mills in this sec- 
tion in a serious way. Fine goods are made by Brit- 
ish mills under labor conditions that involve vastly 
lower wage scales and longer hours per week. Manu- 
facturers here cannot reconcile a Government policy 
which, in one department, enjoins the highest kind of 
labor standards in the world and, in another depart- 
ment, works on a theory suspiciously like world free 
trade. 

One hope remains in this situation, which is that 
a changed attitude in Congress may reach even to the 
domain of trade pacts. It was recently reported from 
Washington that some New Englanders believe they 
have chance of changing the trade agreements act to 
require ratification of all negotiations. It is felt here 
that support would come from a growing Democratic 
group in the South and the West. 

Representative Brewster (Maine Republican) in 
January announced that a petition to bring his bill, 
calling for repeal of the present law, would be circu- 
lated among members of Congress early this month. 
It requires 218 signatures to force the repeal bill on 
the floor for consideration. As 127 members voted 
against the present trade agreements act, Brewster 
figured the chance good for at least a modifying of 
the law. Representative Treadway of Massachusetts, 
moreover, has predicted repeal of the act by 1940. 





“THE SITUATION” 


As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


January 18, 1939 
T IS ALWAYS FUN to review the January situation 
| because we are always positive after reading fold- 

ers full of clippings that business is good, will 
continue to be good, may even be much better, and 
that everything is rosy for the next twelve months. I 
do not say this with my tongue in my cheek because 
as far as the textile industry is concerned too many 
evidences of an optimistic nature have been presented 
this particular January, and for the textile industry, 
for us to believe anything except that we face a def- 
inite up-trend. 

With a Congress friendly to business and with 
business determined to keep quiet and cooperate with 
Congress, the general favorable conditions seem to be 
more substantial this January than usual. Immedi- 
ately upon the close of the holidays things picked up 
in a greater than seasonal manner. Operations in steel 
averaged 10 per cent, or to 50 per cent of capacity. 
Building and construction volume are on the rise and, 
according to the Dodge survey, contracts awarded in 
thirty-seven states passed beyond the three billion dol- 
lar mark. It is thought that at least 100,000 home 
units above the 1930 total will be constructed. Like- 
wise, the automobile industry, one of the most import- 
ant consumers of industrial fabrics, has a prospective 
higher rate of production in 1939 than last year. And 
so we come down to the textile industry which is show- 
ing a very definite recovery. 


Outlook Good 


We do not recall any recent year when the outlook 
for the textile industry seemed more auspicious. To 
begin at the beginning, take retail sales. The retail 
shelves throughout the country hold a minimum of 
stock and the consumer buyer seems to have a little 
more spendable cash. Employment and payrolls are 
on the up-grade and it is reasonable to expect no de- 
cline in the value of farm products. With the expec- 
tation of good consumer demand, it seems reasonable 
to believe that retail merchants will be in a more re- 
ceptive mood on their purchases. They may continue 
practicing cautious buying to some extent. However, 
there is every reason to believe that they will be more 
aggressive in restocking than at any recent time. Like- 
wise, wholesalers are ready to move their goods. Some 
important points looking toward greater cotton goods 
distribution are: 

Wholesale prices generally are still at depression 
levels. Relatively and intrinsically, cotton goods offer 
greater value than other commodities. 

Total production in all kinds of woven cloth was ap- 
proximately two billion square yards less in 1938 than 
in 1937 and one and one-half billion less than in 1936. 
With the relatively high volume of ultimate consump- 
tion it is indicated that the total supply has been 
greatly diminished. 

There is practically no risk from inventory depre- 
ciation. 
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THE COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE presented to the 
Industry Committee Number One a statement for the 
use of that committee in arranging a minimum wage 
figure for the cotton textile industry. The results 
from the hearing at which the brief was submitted 
have not reached a conclusion. In the meantime, two 
members: of the Industry Committee Number One, 
Louis E. Kirstein, Vice President of William Filene’s 
Sons, Boston, resigned to become chairman of the 
Apparel Industry Committee, and was replaced by Fred 
Lazarus, Jr., Vice President and Treasurer of F. & R. 
Lazarus Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


In conjunction with this announcement, Adminis- 
trator Andrews announced the appointment of Allan 
Barrows, Treasurer of the Gosnold Mills of New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, to the Textile Industry Commit- 
tee to replace Seabury Stanton, Treasurer of the Hath- 
away Manufacturing Company of New Bedford, who 
resigned because of ill health. 


COTTON GROWERS MET at an informal conference in 
Washington and made known their desires with re- 
spect to crop legislation. It is often said that cotton 
growers favor acreage curtailment. We feel that this 
is a mistake. They do not favor curtailment of acre- 
age but they do favor continuance of government boun- 
ties. At the Washington conference their published 
objectives prove this as they request parity payments 
which would cost between $400,000,000 and $500,000,- 
000 a year at existing price levels. Though no means 
of raising the revenue were suggested the general idea 
at the conference was that this program should be 
financed from appropriations from the general treas- 
ury. The conference desired that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans on cotton be continued with 
no change in rates and finally they made an attack on 
the heavy surplus now in Government hands on three 
points: 

First, to producers who would reduce their crops 
by not less than 20 per cent below their allotments 
under the program, there would be given cotton in 
equivalent amount to this extra-reduction, up to a max- 
imum of a 75 per cent extra cut from stocks on which 
they had obtained loans, the Government to swallow 
the loss by wiping out the loan charges 1% or, in the 
event the farmer had no cotton under loan, he would 
receive a certificate in other loan cotton, which would 
be placed in a new pool. Secondly, farmers to be given 
the right to reclaim from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration cotton on which they had obtained loans, the 
repossession to be at 30 points, or $1.50 a bale, under 
the average price of the 10 spot markets on the day of 
recall. Thirdly, 1,500,000 bales of loan cotton to be 
given by the Commodity Credit Corp. to the Surplus 
Commodity Corp. for free distribution to the needy for 
mattresses and such articles. All three of these plans 
are designed to reduce the supply of cotton. 

The extra-reduction-in-acreage cotton pool plan was 
laid before the American Farm Bureau Federation at 
its recent New Orleans convention by Senator Bank- 
head, of Alabama, who is going to present it in a spe- 
cial bill or as an amendment to some other bill, at this 
session. 

And while all of this was going on in Washington, 
W. M. Garrard, General Manager of the Staple Cot- 
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Don’t Let Collections 
Slow You Down 


When collections slow up, are you forced to slow 
down? Is too great a part of your working capital 





tied up in outstanding accounts! 


Fortunately, Commercial factoring makes it unnec- 
essary to wait 30, 60 or 90 days to use your own 
money. Not only do you release the money dormant 
in your receivables, but you get cash for subsequent 
shipments as made, while extending the usual credit 
terms to your customers. Moreover, you are re- 
lieved of all collection worries and expense and 
protected against all credit losses. 


A letter will bring you further facts. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel _— Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ton Cooperative Association, offered as a solution to 
the perplexing surplus “immediate impounding or ster- 
ilization of the Government’s present and prospective 
holdings of cotton for the eventual use of the army 


and navy”. He says, “If the surplus is to be abso- 
lutely sterilized it must necessarily be irrevocably re- 
moved from the normal channels of commercial trade. 
Surplus cotton now in storage in commercial ware- 
houses should be removed as soon as practicable and 
impounded in Government warehouses just as army 
and navy stores are now warehoused and just as the 
gold is now impounded and set aside at Fort Knox. 
This plan in principle is in accord not only with Mr. 
Wallace’s every normal granary plan but is in accord 
with the proposed rearmament and preparedness pro- 
gram.” 

AN INTERESTING LABOR SITUATION developed this 
month when the feud between Francis Gorman, who 
declared himself to be the legal president of the Unit- 
ed Textile Workers, and Sidney Hillman of the TWOC. 
The executive council of the UTW ousted Mr. Gor- 
man as president of the United Textile Workers on 
the charge of violating the union constitution and sup- 
porting a dual opposition union. Such news as this is 
interesting because as long as the powers as be in or- 
ganized labor waste their energy in sticking their ton- 
gues out and thumbing noses at each other, non- 
unionized industry is safe from attack. An interesting 
report of 1938 activities was submitted to Congress 
by the National Labor Relations Board. Summarizing 
its work and disposition of 8,851 cases involving 1,845,- 
818 workers during the past fiscal year, the Board 
noted a growing tendency of labor to use the Wagner 
Act instead of striking when involved in industrial 
disputes. In a statistical summary of its work the 
Board said that only 5 per cent of the 8,851 cases re- 
quired issuance of Board decisions and orders. The 
other 95 per cent went out by way of withdrawals, 
dismissals, or settlements. The Board presented a 
break-down showing that in 41 cases involving CIO 
and AFL conflict, the AFL contention as to the ap- 
propriate bargaining unit was adopted in 21, the CIO 
contention was adopted in 16, and part of the condi- 
tions of both groups in 4. In the meantime, congres- 
sional sentiment appeared to be gaining for some ad- 
ministrative changes in the national labor relations 
act but no fundamental revision. There were unmis- 
takable signs that the AFL had mustered strong sup- 
port for its demand that the labor board be deprived 
of discretionary power to designate craft or industrial 
unions as bargaining agents. Other proposals were 
that the law be amended to permit employers to sub- 
mit labor disputes to the board, a practice now pro- 
hibited by administrative ruling. 


Eagle-Eye Machine 


AND WHILE ALL OF THIS ROWING AND SQUABBLING 
for ideas and suggestions, and price troubles are re- 
ceiving headlines, science and invention come out with 
the newest of all machines to speed mill output. This 
eagle-eye machine speeds up by nearly four fold the 
finishing processes in cotton manufacturing. It turns 
out cotton goods at the rate of three to nearly five 
miles an hour, regardless of width of the fabric. The 
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new process was completed after several years work 
in the research laboratories of the General Electric 
company. 

The finished step in cotton fabric is to straighten 
the cross-threads, or weft, so that they lie at right- 
angles to the lengthwise, or woof threads. If this is 
not done, gingham skirts sag on one side, curtains 
hang crookedly and there are skews in the fit of men’s 
shirts. 

In the straightening machine the cotton goods are 
run from a roll, like the paper fed into a newspaper 
printing press. The process in high speed. While the 
fabric is flattened out like paper and running forward, 
the lengthwise threads are held straight by the pull 
of the machine. Clips at the edges pull the cross 
threads. If cross-threads are not at right angles the 
side clips are manually retarded or advanced to make 
them straight. This has slowed the finishing process 
to a top of about 40 yards a minute, or a mile and a 
third an hour. 

The “eagle eye” is a pair of light beams, each 
shaped like a safety razor blade. The beams are only 
a two-hundredths of an inch thick, and a little more 
than two inches wide. 

They are set underneath the speeding fabric to 
scan the cross-threads. As long as these form square 
patterns nothing happens. But if the threads become 
skewed the beams cause photo-electric tubes to start 
a new kind of automatic straightening system. 


- —------@@ ------- 


Two Cutler-Hammer Men Promoted 


E. W. Seeger has been promoted to chief engineer of 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., and P. B. Harwood 
has been promoted to assistant chief engineer. Prior to 
advancements Mr. Seeger was assistant chief engineer and 
Mr. Harwood was general engineering supervisor. Mr. See- 
ger has been with the company since 1913 and Mr. Har- 
wood since 1917. Both men are prominent in engineering 
fraternities and orders. 


—_——--- -@@ —-—- - 


Endres Sales Manager 
for Billings & Spencer 

W. D. Endres, formerly divisional manager of the Bill- 
ings & Spencer Company’s Chicago branch office and ware 
house, has been appointed sales manager in charge of the 
company’s merchandising tools division, succeeding W. Ros 
Moore, who recently resigned. He will reside in West Hart- 
ford, Conn. Company headquarters are at Hartford, Conn. 


-——-—--G@o-— 

Pequot Mill Centennial 

Pequot Mills are making extensive merchandising plans 
to celebrate the centennial anniversary of the founding of 
the mills in April, 1939. National advertising and publicity 
will support the Pequot centenary, and a wide variety of 
promotional and selling material is being prepared for dis- 
tribution to stores throughout the country. 


—__—_— - o@—_———_ 

Phillips with Rex 

Forrest W. Phillips, 32 West 22nd St., New York City, 
has resigned from Styles-Worrall, Inc., and R. H. Styles Co., 
to take up new duties with Rex Rayon & Thread Co., Inc., 
in the sale of converted cotton and rayon yarns. He will 
also sell regular carded and combed knitting and weaving 
yarn as well as mercerized and spun rayon yarn. 
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with the modern roll covering— 


.— the unfailing law of the busi- 
ness world: the better the prod- 
uct, the more people buy it—the more 


= 






By nature cork is the ideal roll 
covering material. By precision 
manufacture Armstrong adds the 


mills because they save money. The 
initial cost is about the same as for 
other roll covering materials, but 





people buy it, the less it costs. The 
electric light bulb is a good example. 
{In 1921, only 9,000,000 homes had 
electric light. Today, more than 
21,000,000 families are saving eyes 
and money with modern lighting 
equipment. Armstrong’s Seamless 
Cork Cots are another good exam- 
ple of progress. In 1921, textile mills 
were all using roll coverings made 
from unfabricated products of na- 
ture. ‘Today more than 6,000,000 
active spindles are spinning better 
yarn at lower cost on the modern 
roll covering material, cork. 

Cork cots are rapidly becoming 
standard equipment in scores of 


from the minute cork cots are in 
operation, day-to-day savings be- 
gin to pile up fast. 

In the first place, cork cots last 
longer because after their normal 
period of service they can be made 
new again and again simply by 
rebuffing. Then, quicker assembly 
at lower cost means added savings. 
Finally, you save many times in 
better running work. 

Better running work helps you 
spin a stronger, more uniform yarn. 
Moreover, cork cots eliminate eye- 
browing, reduce end breakage and 
clearer waste, cause fewer top roll 
laps, are less affected by hard ends. 


uniformity necessary to spin yarn 
of even quality. All Armstrong's 
Cork Cots are exactly alike. And 
each cot is absolutely uniform over 
its fullspinning surface and through- 
out its entire wall thickness. 

Find out now how your mill can 
benefit by a change-over to the mod- 
ern roll covering material—Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots. Let an 
Armstrong representative show you 
production figures of mills spinning 
your range of numbers on cork. Or 
write to Armstrong Cork C om- 
pany, Industrial Division, 
Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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New Orleans, January 16, 1939 

HE COTTON MARKET continues under 

the dominating influence of gov- 

ernment control, although interna- 
tional politics remains a strong factor 
in the situation. There were periods 
of uneasiness as regards political de- 
velopments abroad, and while the out- 
look for peace seems to be brighter, the 
future is fraught with much uncertain- 
ty. 

Concerning farm legislation for the 
future, several bills are reported to 
have been introduced. There were fears 
that a lower loan price might be ap- 
proved for next season. Recently, how- 
ever, the sustaining feature was the re- 
ported resolution by the southern farm 
group to the effect that the farm ele- 
ment believes the present control act 
“fundamentally sound” as designed to 
afford the farmer adequate return for 
his efforts, and this group was quoted 
as saying that this is no time to seri- 
ously consider drastic changes in the 
farm plan which, they said, has not had 
a fair trial unless adequate compensa- 
tion is added. 

This attitude seemed to remove fears 
of lower new crop prices, at least for 
the present, and induced a considerable 


COMMENT 


on the 


Cotton Market 


amount of buying and covering both for 
home and foreign account. 

Washington is reported to have re- 
jected large appropriation schemes. 
Many traders now think the whole 
farm schedule is in such a muddle that 
probably the administration finally 
may be forced to come out with its 
own bill and hope for the best. 

In the meanwhile the trade is nerv- 
ous awaiting something definite from 
official sources as just what to expect 
in relation to handling the next Ameri- 
can crop. 

Likewise the trade is much concerned 
over the international political rupture. 
As a matter of fact, many in the trade, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, hesitate 
to operate, which restricts trading, es 





CENSUS REPORT, JANUARY 14, 1939 
United States—Bales— This Season Last Season 


Consumption of lint, December ________- 565,000 432,000 
Consumption of lint, 5 months ____-___-__ 2,800,000 2,644,000 
Mill stocks December 31 ________-_-___~--~- 1,697,000 1,715,000 
Stocks in public storage and warehouses, 

December 31 ......... cial caniieelieienepenataniaes 15,331,000 11,891,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

NE EOE RS Oe 17,028,000 13,606,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

nouses, November 30 ...........-.... 17,292,000 13,207,000 
Active spindles during December ____-_-- 22,445,000 22,337,000 
Active spindles during November ____-_-- 22,449,000 22,778,000 
Consumption of lint in cotton growing 

Ee 480,000 373,009 
Consumption of lint in New England 

a eee 71,000 49,000 
Consumption of lint in all other States, 

I lls 14,000 11,000 
Consumption of lint in cotton growing 

SO ea allman 2,372,000 2,255,000 
Consumption of lint in New England 

ee oe I: 2. | deeteniicndenietaiptiadianen 350,000 320,000 
Consumption of lint in all other States, 

Oe ee ren 77,000 70,000 

BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT > DECEMBER 
ear 
1938 1937 1936 
Exports of yarn, peunds _---- 10,000,000 11,000,000 12,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards ___--- 108,000,000 141,000,000 170,000,000 
AMERICAN COTTON 
— 

August 1 to January 13 This season Last season 
Brought into sight (marketed) __--_----- 8,909,000 12,125,000 
Exports, from the United States, includ- 

a are yere 2,162,000 3,691,000 
Spinners’ takings, world ----.------------ 6,268,000 6,517,006 

WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF ae 
ales 

January 13 This year Last year 
Stock at U. SS en ee 2,940,000 3,238,000 
Stock at 102 interior towns ___----------- 4,696,000 3,482,000 
Afloat to and at ports of Europe —__---~-- 1,140,000 1,684,000 
Afloat to and at ports of the Orient --_--- 210,000 200,000 

i 8,986,000 8,604,000 
ee ee 986, ,604, 

aoe hinds alee dae iacmstaamellildihienhainiieainaiainte 2,303,000 1,737,000 

TWoetal of GH TINGS .cacnccccccnsnccsascces 11,289,000 10,341,000 
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pecially in volume, 

As yet, there is no improvement in 
the raw cotton export business, ship- 
ments from the United States the past 
week amounting to 81,000 bales versus 
151,000 for corresponding week last 
year, and from August 1 to Januarv 
13, only 2,162,000 bales compared with 
5,691,000 for the same period last year. 

Total world mill consumption of al] 
cottons in the first four months of this 
season has been estimated at 9,213,000 
bales, compared with 9,758,000 in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

If world mill consumption elsewhere 
was as good as it is in the United 
States, it would be a different picture. 
December domestic consumption was 
265,000 bales compared with 432,000 in 
December last season, and for first 
five months of the season 2,800,000 
against 2,633,000 for the corresponding 
time last season. 

Apparently the world’s mill consump- 
tion of all kinds of cotton is being eur- 
tailed by the war in China and in 
Spain, and in other parts of the world 
by unfavorable economic conditions and 
by the uneasiness over the world-wide 
disturbing political situation which 
makes merchants cautious, restricts 
buying and hinders trade. It is to be 
hoped that the outlook for peace abroad 
will gradually improve. 


o 


New Publications of 


Textile Interest 


(These publications may be secured direct 
from the manufacturer or through CoTTon.) 


THE LOUIS ALLIS COMPANY. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. A new motor application chart 
listing 26 different types of motors and 
checking the proper type of motor recom- 
mended for about 50 standard applications 
Analyzes the starting, maximum and full 
load torque of motors; speed regulation, etc. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 515. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Broadside on the company’s 
service, put-ups, equipment, laboratory con- 
trol, quality, and fast colors. Well illustrat- 
ed with views of various plants of the com- 
pany. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION or 
MASTER COTTON SPINNERS’ AND MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 26 Cross St. 
Manchester 2., England. ‘‘Two Hundred 
Years of the Cotton Spinning Machine,’’ by 
Ernest Braschler. A reprint from the In- 
ternational Cotton Bulletin, October 1938. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Folder on hard chrome plating 
and its advantages. Illustrates uses on warp 
reed, drop wires, crossing reed, thread-guide, 
etc. 


ALLIS - CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. New illustrat- 
ed Bulletin No. 1195 on squirrel cage in- 
duction motors. Study included on low main- 
tenance. 


THE LOUIS ALLIS COMPANY, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Booklet No. 508E illustrating and 
describing the features of the new stream- 
lined motor, built with a high safety factor. 


GRAHAM TRANSMISSIONS, INC., 2711 
N. 13th St., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin No. 
307 announcing new models of the company’s 
variable speed transmissions. 


DETROIT STOKER COMPANY, Detroit, 
Mich. New catalog descriptive of the Lo 
Stoker, a eomplete mechanical firing unit of 
the adjustable plunger feed, single retort 
side cleaning type; built in many sizes and 
capacities, 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 





Sweeping Compound 


The Cotton Research Foundation of 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, University of Pittsburgh (Pa.), 
has developed a cotton seed hull bran 
sweeping compound, described in a re- 
print being distributed from the Novem- 
ber 1938 issue of “Soap”. It is stated 
that the hull bran product has been 
proven superior to sweeping compounds 
composed of a sawdust base. It is ap- 
plicable to wooden, cement, and marble 
floors. 

a 
Fluorescent Canopy Type Localites 

The Fostoria Pressed Steel Corpora- 
tion, Fostoria, Ohio, has made available 
literature describing the new fluores- 
cent lamps applied to localized light- 
ing. Eight models may be obtained 
with the units furnished completely 
wired with all necessary sockets and 
auxiliary switches. 

¢ 
Colalloy Metal 

Colonial Alloys Company, E. Somer- 
set, Trenton Ave., and Martha Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and its associated 
companies, have announced the com- 
mercial production of an unusual metal, 
“Colalloy”’, described as a non-ferrous 
silvery metal, two-thirds lighter than 
steel and most common metals, resist- 
ant to corrosion, outstanding in elec- 
trical and thermal conductivity, strong, 
workable, and low in cost. Dies are on 
hand to make many commonly used 
items such as trays, trucks, containers, 
ete. It is said to be particularly adapt- 
able where light weight, strength, cor- 
rosion resistance, and electrical and 
thermal conductivity are desired. 
Chart Showing Hydrion Test Paper 

R. P. Cargille, 118 Liberty Street, 
New York City, has distributed a new 
chart printed in 14 colors which shows 
how the Hydrion wide-range pH test 
paper has been extended to include a 
color change for each pH unit through- 








out the range from pH 1 to pH 14. 
Fourteen buffer solutions, one for each 
pH unit, are used to bring out on the 
test paper the characteristic color for 
any pH unit. Also new is the simple 
comparator plate included in each vial. 
This plate makes the colors more vivid 
and facilitates comparison. Hydrion 
test paper is used like litmus, but gives 
readings to well within 0.5 pH units. 
Information for using Hydrion is giv- 
en in literature published by the com- 
pany. 
> 
New Copes Pump Governor 


Announced 
Northern Equipment Company, Erie, 


Pa., announced a new pump governor, 
the COPES Type SL, designed especial- 
ly for service on steam-driven recipro- 
cating pumps or on centrifugal pumps 
driven by small steam turbines. It 
is suited for excess pressure service in 
boiler feeding where the maximum ex- 
cess pressure is no more than 75 pounds 
per square inch. It may also be used 
for constant-pressure service where 
the controlled pressure is not to ex- 
ceed 75 pounds. It is furnished in siz- 
es from %- to 3-inch, in the 250- and 
300-pound pressure standards only. The 
actuating element, a 4-ply brass sylph- 
on bellows, is protected against water 
hammer or sudden changes in pressure 
by a stabilizer. 
e 

Automatic Monitor Cleaner 

The American: MonoRail Company, 
13107 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
announced a new automatic monitor 
cleaner. By means of a 4-hp. Mono- 
Tractor consisting of a rubber drive 
wheel, the propeller type fan travels 
the entire length of a monitor on a 
loop of MonoRail. The speed of travel 
is determined by the cleaning interval 
necessary to prevent accumulation of 
lint within the monitor which varies 
according to the work performed in the 
mill. Operation of the automatic mon- 
itor cleaner elim- 
inates the necessi- 
ty of manually 
cleaning down or 
blowing down this 
section of § the 
plant. 





Monitor 
Cleaner 


Form Writing Machine 
with Selective Tabulation 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Mich., has announced an elec- 
tric carriage form writing machine 
with selective tabulation. By permit- 
ting the operator to tabulate directly 
to any desired column on the form 





Form Writing Machine 


merely by depressing the key which se- 
lects that column, selective tabulation 
simplifies and speeds the writing of 
“size’”’” column invoices, financial and 
Statistical reports, and payroll distribu- 
tion sheets. When equipped with a 
front-feed chute, the machine is readily 
adaptable for registering checks and 
drafts, etc. Carriage movement from 
left to right is controlled by the elec- 
tric carriage return key, which provides 
a full return or partial return to an 
intermediate position. It is available 
in varied carriage widths up to and 
including 26 inches. 
Sd 

New Line of ac and de Motors 

The Louis Allis Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has announced a completely 
brand new line of both alternating and 
direct current explosion-proof motors 
that are said to make possible a new 
high in electric motor dependability, 
convenience, long life, and safety. This 
new streamlined motor was designed in 
collaboration with one of the leading 
industrial stylists in the United States. 
Eighteen separate and distinct major 
mechanical and _ electrical improve- 
ments are incorporated in the new line 
of motors. 

4 

Electro Psychrometer 

Canusa Corporation, Arlington, N. J., 
has distributed literature describing 
the electro psychrometer, which permiis 
the user to ascertain immediately and 
without waste the moisture content of 
many products. The Model TF psy- 
chrometer is manufactured for the de- 
termination of the moisture content of 
all uniformly conditioned textile fi 
bers on cops, cheeses, cones, ete. The 
moisture content is recorded on the 
quadrant and can be read directly from 
the tabulated list of percentages. The 
instrument indicates uneven condition- 
ing immediately and thereby permits 
corrective steps to be taken at once. It 
may be operated without the operator 
being trained. 
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FOR BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


LUBRIKO GREASES are not experimental, but for 
over a decade trusted and depended upon to PRO- 
TECT and LUBRICATE this type of equipment SAFE- 
LY and EFFICIENTLY. Our success in this field is 
well acknowledged. Our experience \enables us to ren- 


der SERVICE you will find most valuable. 








Minimum 

Density APPLICATIONS Melting 
Point 
00 For Reservoir Splash System. 260° 


0 For High Speed Gears and Bearings Op- 280° 
erating as a Unit. 








M-| Slightly Heavier than 0. 290° 

M-2 Where a Very Soft Grease is Required. 300° i [BRIK 
CREASY) 

M-3 Slightly Heavier than M-2. 300° 


DENSITY 


M-6 | Generally Approved by Ball Bearing Manu- | 320° 


facturers as their Standard Bearing Grease. 


SC For Slow Speed Bearings such as Line | 330° 
Shafting—Will not leak. 


HC Used for Wheel Bearings on Light Duty 340° 
Truck and Pleasure Cars. 


7XM_ | For Heavy Duty Trucks and Extreme Heat} 400° 
Conditions. 


M-3!1 | A Heavy Grease for excessively High Tem- | 400° 
peratures and Small High Speed Bearings. 





PACKED IN FOLLOWING SIZES: 

















rums (Approx. ) 400 Lbs. 
M-32 | For High Temperature and Prepacking for 370° V2 Drum : 230 Lbs. 
Storage Applications. 50 ia 100 Lbs. 
25 Lb. Pails 
M-40 ) > 
M-41 For Heavy Moisture or Water Conditions. 200° " + a 
| Lb. Cans 
8 Oz. Tubes 
, ae, 
Lubriko Greases are 100°/, Lubricants, free from Moisture, Acid, Coloring, Deodorant or lest 
Fillers of any description. Ball and Roller Bearings are valuable investments. Why not ‘US 


protect them with the finest Ball Bearing Grease available. Write for a free sample. 


MASTER LUBRICANTS COMPANY, Meadow and Jackson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 





DISTRIBUTORS: 
RICHMOND, SPARTANBURG, CHARLOTTE, WINSTON-SALEM, FAIRMONT, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. LOUISVILLE, KY. CHATTANOOGA, GREENSBORO, 
VA. Ss. C. . C. N. C. WEST, VA. Electrical Repair & Kentucky Bearings = TENN. . C. 
Harwood Gros., Inc. Montgomery & Charlotte Supply J. A. Vance Central Electric Service ; Service Fischer Bearing Co. Odell Mill 
olf E. Canal St. Crawford Co. Company Repalr Co. 2411-13 Avenue “‘A’’ 415 S. Second St. 1802 Carter St. Supply Co. 
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Let-off for W-Type 
Worsted a Woolen Looms 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., have designed an au- 
tomatic let-off for all W-type worsted 
and woolen looms. It is self adjusting 
with no change in the weights neces- 
sary from the beginning to the end of 
the warp, and it requires no friction 
bands or chains. The regular loom 





Let-off 


beams may be used by simply remov- 
ing the old friction head from one end 
of the beam now in the mill and sub- 
stituting the large gear shown in the 
accompanying illustration of the new 
let-off (shown without cover). Through 
the use of this mechanism full advan- 
tage can be taken of the pick finding 
feature of the Knowles head and re- 
verse worm take-up. The design is 
modern in every respect including self- 
oiling and roller bearings. The opera- 
tion of the let-off is as follows.: The 
back roll poppets rock on pivots. As 
the tension of the warp pulls the back- 
roll forward, the pressure of the pop- 
pets against the angle levers raises the 
outer end of the weight lever. This m»- 
tion is transmitted through the con- 
nector, which causes the friction lever 
to relieve the pressure of the friction 
lever shoe on the escapement. The es- 
capement is then free and the pawl 
will oscillate, allowing the beam to be 
turned by the tension of the warp. As 
the beam turns the back roll moves out. 
This movement causes the pressure of 
the friction lever shoe against the es- 
capement pawl to be increased, con- 
trolling the movement of the beam. The 
motion is not intermittent but is prac- 
tically continuous. 


¢ 
Snap-Gripp Portable Lamp Guard 


Safeguard Electric Company, Inc., 1 
DeKalf Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., has de- 
veloped a metal lamp guard where the 
means of holding the two halves of the 
cage together is done by snapping the 
ends of two semi-circular bands which 
form the lower construction of the met- 
al cage. The portable lamp guard has 
a reflector made of heavy cold rolled 
steel; the reflector is cadmium plated, 
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has all rounded corners, and is made 
in full length so the operator can be 
protected from light blindness. The 
complete guard is supplied with a wa- 
ter sealed socket that fits snugly into 
the rubber handle, permitting the guard 
to be used in damp places. It is made 
in two sizes for lamps up to 60 watts 
and up to 100 watts. 

4 
New Models of Graham 


Variable Speed Transmissions 
Graham Transmissions, Ine, 2711 


North 13th St., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
announced new models of variable 
speed transmissions. Some of the ad- 
ditional features are positive non-slip 
torque-responsive loading, speed range 
from one-third motor speed to zero and 
reverse, full torque maintained over the 
entire speed range, full motor power 
over 4:1 speed range with motor of 
approximately equal size, speed change- 
able when stationary or when running, 
and lever control. These transmissions 
use no belts, are said to be free from 
maintenance, and are splash lubricated. 
4 


New Materials by 


The Textile Laboratories 
The Textile Laboratories, R.F.D. No. 


3, Gastonia, N. C., is now manufactur- 
ing three new knitted materials for 
textile use. Dye-Tex tubing for perfo- 
rated dye tubes has higher ribbing of 


the tubing, which keeps the yarn from 
touching the perforated tube, and there- 
by eliminating spotty dyeing of the 
yarn. Seamless and endless tubing is 
made for the back feed roll of cards, 
making it easier to start the cards. It 
is easy to shed off. Some of this tubing 
is said to have been running continu- 
ously for two years. Also made is end- 
less and seamless tubing for under- 
clearer or scavenger rolls of spinning 
frames. It is said to clean the steel 
rolls automatically and to prevent lap- 
ping up on the rolls. 
¢ 

Two New DuPont Products 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, Del., has an- 
nounced a new sulfur blue, “Sulfogene” 
Navy Blue GLR Concentrated. It is 
recommended for dyeing cotton in all 
Stages of manufacture, and for use in 
the same machines in which the GL 
type is emplayed. 

Announcement has also been made of 
a new material, “Medinal” ES Paste, a 
fatty alcohol sulphate which dissolves 
in hot or cold water to form heavy- 
bodied, soap-like solutions with excel- 
lent detergent properties. It is expect- 
ed to be of especial usefulness in re 
moving solid soil and loose dyestuff 
particles to produce brighter fabrics, 
and impart a pleasing hand to the fab- 
ric. 





TIMELY NEWS 





ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILE SLANT... . 





Cook and McSpadden, Inc. 

James Cook, formerly affiliated with 
the Textile-Finishing Machinery Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., and D. M. Mc- 
Spadden, representative of the Reeves 
Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind., have 





Mr. Cook 


Mr. McSpadden 


formed the firm of Cook and McSpad- 
den, Inc., sales engineers. Offices are 
at 1012 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N. C. The firm represents Reeves Pul- 
ley Company as manufacturer’s agent. 
Other accounts handled by the firm are 
Morrison Machine Company, Andrews 


and Goodrich, Ine., National Vulecan- 
ized Fibre Company, Baldwin Duck- 
worth Chain Corporation, and other 
power transmission equipment. The 
company will serve the textile mills 
throughout the entire South. 


» 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Installs New Equipment 

U S Bobbin and Shuttle Company, 
Lawrence, Mass., has taken care that 
there are no improperly tempered au- 
tomatic bobbin rings or faulty shuttle 
grips, ete., by installing General Elec- 
tric heat treating equipment which har- 
dens all metal parts to an exact de- 
gree of hardness. This installation, 
said to be the only one of its kind used 
by manufacturers of like items, is au- 
tomatically fed and controlled. The 
metals, after being shaped, progress 
slowly through the hardening furnace 
where they are exposed to high tem- 
peratures. They are then placed in the 
drawing furnace, where the exact tem- 
per is achieved. 
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The Boss 
seems preny 
hippy these 


Why sh init t he 
be/ Yroduc lion | 
surely has picked | 
el cc ip around here 
since he switched 
% Stehedco 
Harness . 
























Be Sure To Visit 
Us At The Green- 
ville Exposition 
Booth No. 127 
April 3rd-Sth 
1939 





"Steel Heddle Mfg. Cox 


STEHEDCO HEDDLES - REEDS: FRAMES AND HARNESS 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


BRANCH OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Fo Loved by line Out of Ten Mills 
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Keever Completes New Laboratory 


The Keever Starch Company, Columbus, Ohio, for many years specialists in 
the manufacture of starches and sizes, has just completed an up-to-date labora- 
tory specifically designed and equipped for improvement and control of quality 
in their products. The building includes four laboratories; the largest, shown 
herewith, is for general routine work; three smaller ones are devoted to exrperi- 


mental and development work. 


Specially designed testing devices, many developed by Keever engineers, are 
included; there are devices for testing the non-congealing factor, automatic high- 


pressure steam starch cookers etc. 





Shambow Shuttles Will 
Continue to be Manufactured 

Some press reports have created the 
impression that Shambow shuttles, 
made in the past by Shambow Shuttle 
Company, Woonsocket, R. IL. will no 
longer be manufactured. This is not in 
accordance with the facts. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1938, the corporation known as 
Shambow Shuttle Company was dis- 
solved; its entire assets and liabilities 
were transferred to the American Pa- 
per Tube Company, Woonsocket, recent 
purchasers. However, the organization 
will continue to manufacture shuttles 
under the title of Shambow Shuttle D!- 
vision of American Paper Tube Com- 
pany. Not only have the assets and li- 
abilities of the Shambow Shuttle Com- 
pany been transferred to American Pa- 
per Tube Company, but in the near fu- 
ture its entire manufacturing equip- 
ment will also be moved to the latter’s 
plant, which is a modern building, pro- 
viding ample space, superior lighting 
and excellent facilities in every respect. 
Shambow shuttles will be sold by the 
same sales organization as in the past, 
except that the latter will be augment- 
ed by American Paper Tube Company 
representatives in some territories. 

e 

News of E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


W. Irving Bullard, president of E. 
H. Jacobs Manufacturing Company of 
Danielson, Conn., and E. H. Jacobs 
Manufacturing Corporation, Charlotte, 
N. C., has announced the promotion of 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C., from 
southern service manager to southern 
sales manager, and Dan B. Griffin, 
Greensboro, N. C., becomes southern 
service manager. January 1, 1939, js 
the 70th anniversary of the company. 
This company uses a million pounds of 
cotton per year in the production of its 
supplies for the textile industry. In 


the Charlotte organization, the equiva- 
lent of an acre of lumber per month 
is used per month in making picker 
sticks, skewers, etc. 


* 


Carolina Loom Reed Company 


Announcement has been made of the 
formation and opening of the Carolina 
Loom Reed Company, Greensboro, N. 
C., with E. J. McFetters, manager. Mr. 
McFetters formerly was associated 
with the Greensboro (N. C.) Loom 
Reed Company. 


* 
Patent Granted 


L. W. Joyce and H. S. Ross, Greens- 
boro, N. C., have been granted a patent 
for a control system for looms, which 
has been assigned to Southern Web- 
bing Mills of Greensboro. 





Argentina Grows More Cotton 

In a report issued by the National 
Cotton Board, an increase of 65 per 
cent in Argentina’s production of cot- 
ton fiber in 1937-38 was grown. If the 
present planted crop proves usable, the 
total output will be about 70,000 tons 
(about 280,000 bales). 

* 
Net Weight for Cotton Bales 

The International Cotton Committee 
of The International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Associations of Manchester, 
England, recently adopted the following 
resolution: “This committee being of 
the opinion that the sale of cotton ecov- 
ered bales on a net weight basis would 
be an advantage to industry, hereby re- 
solves that all cotton exchanges in the 
world be requested to modify their 
rules accordingly.” 

. 
Year End Textile Review 

Scheuer & Company, 72 Leonard St., 
New York City, textile consultants and 
brokers, in their year end review make 
the following significant forecast: ‘“In- 
dustrial conditions throughout the na- 
tion should in 1939 continue to follow 
present improving tendencies. We do 
not anticipate spectacular price better- 
ment, but we do expect a substantial 
broadening in volume. Industry should 
attain a healthier condition than it has 
known since 1936. The progress will 
not be uninterrupted—we are certain 
to experience flat spots, but in the ag- 
gregate the nation’s business should 
move forward. 

“Textile industry faces 1939 stripped 
for action and, in many ways, in bet- 
ter shape than last year. Highly com- 
petitive markets, increased consump- 
tion, limited price movements appear 
to be the outlook.” 
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This photograph shows William A. Ames, instructor of weaving, 
and Mrs. Eve Brown, arts and crafts teacher, with a group of students 
from Sequoyah Indian Training School at Tahlequah, Oklahoma, visit- 
ing Commander Mills, Sand Springs, Oklahoma. The Indian children 
are from the Cherokee and Choctaw nations of eastern Oklahoma and 
western Arkansas. Sequoyah is a training school for orphan children 
of these two Indian nations. Commander Mills, founded by the late 
Charles Page, and of which H. B. Dowell is president, are leased by 
Heslien & Company, New York, from the Sand Springs Home Interests 
on a profit-sharing basis. The Sand Springs Home Interests provides 
maintenance of its own institutions with its share of the profits. 
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1 BARREL OF Gzo-Gant /24/~ 3 BARRELS OF ORDINARY SIZING 


BECAUSE Caro-Gant (the modern scientific 
sizing compound) is highly concentrated, 
one barrel goes as far as three barrels of 
ordinarycompound ...... 


BECAUSE Caro-Gant is perfectly balanced, 
it works satisfactorily on any kind of weave 
... from coarse to very fine 


BECAUSE Caro-Gant contains no mineral 
oils, waxes or other hard-to-remove ingredi- 
ents, good kier boiling is assured 





These facts are based on actual experi- 








CARO-GANT is not only more eco- 
nomical but makes a smoother, 
more elastic and stronger warp, 
thus resulting in less loom stop- 
page, less shedding and the pro- 
duction of a higher quality cloth. 


SEND FOR REPRINTS of articles on va- 
rious phases of textile processing. 


ences in leading mills, where the use of 
Caro-Gant has consistently resulted in high 
efficiency in the weave shed. 


Ask to have one of our staff show 
you, in your own slashing room, 
just what Caro-Gant can do to help 
solve your sizing problems. This 
does not obligate you in any way. 
















* “CARO-GANT’’—a HARTEX PRODUCT—THE ORIGINAL 100% ACTIVE WARP SIZE 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 





The division of commerce and indus- 
try of the North Carolina Department 
of Conservation and Development re- 
ports that 22 new textile plants and 25 
textile additions were announced for 
the state from September through De- 
cember 1938. The new plants include 
19 hosiery mills, 1 finishing plant, 1 
necktie company and 1 curtain mill. 
The additions were announced for 1 
finishing plant, 6 cotton mills, 2 silk 
and rayon plants, 13 hosiery mills and 
3 miscellaneous textile plants. 


Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, 8. 
C., unit, has let contract for building 
the last group of 20 houses on the out- 
skirts of town, making the total 100 
houses. Other housing programs have 
been completed at Lancaster, S. C., and 
still another is contemplated for the 
Chester units. 


A real estate office has been estab- 
lished at the Central Falls (N. C.) 
Manufacturing Company, a unit of the 
Burlington Mills Corporation, to sell 
the dwellings in the mill village to the 
operatives. A number of the homes 
have already been sold. 


Colonial Mills, Inc., is planning to 
increase its production of plain-loom 
rayons. It has acquired the Red 
Springs (N. C.) Weaving Company. 
The building will be enlarged and im- 
proved. 


A new rayon ribbon plant is being 
built at South Hill, Va., which will cost 
about $30,000. Machinery will be in- 
stalled by the operating company, a 
branch of the Stark Brothers Ribbon 
Co. 


According to reports, negotiations 
are under way for the purchase and 
operation of the Sunset plant of the 
California Cotton Mills Company, Sel- 
ma, Ala. 


Bibb Manufacturing Company, Os- 
prey plant, Porterdale, Ga., will build 
an addition providing 100,000 square 
feet of floor space. New looms will be 
installed. 


The North Georgia Processing Co., 
Toccoa, Ga., will build a new bleachery 
for the plant, containing about 110,416 
square feet. Machinery from other 
plants will be installed. 


A dam will be built on Buffalo Creek, 
two miles northwest of Kannapolis, N. 


C., to provide water supply for the 
Cannon Mills plants and residents of 
Towel City. 


Southern Craft Company, Rome, Ga., 
chenille bedspread manufacturers, are 
moving and expanding the firm, which 
plans to add about 200 employees in 
the near future. 


Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Com- 
pany, Rock Hill, 8S. C., has purchased 
three block of property from the Cut- 
ter Manufacturing Company to provide 
space for expansions. 


Tupelo (Miss.) Cotton Mill will be 
re-opened on a co-operative basis, with 
each of 400 former employees buying 
stock in the new company. 


Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., 
are changing over about 90,000 spindles 
to long draft, and in addition will in- 


stall 9 single-process pickers. 


Summerville (Ga.) Manufacturinz 
Company is in process of formation to 
lease and operate the plant of the Sum- 
merville Cotton Mills. 


Arlington Plant of Textiles, Inc., 
West Gastonia, N. C., is installing new 
equipment to enable the company to 
manufacture coarse yarn. 


Strain Brothers, Hill City, Ga., have 
erected a brick building to house the 
bedspread plant. 100 machines will be 
operated. 


Areade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. 
C., are installing bath rooms in every 
home in the mill village. 


Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C., have 
installed a 60 hp. and a 300 hp. Inger- 
soll & Rand Diesel engines. 


Robinson Yarn Mill, Dallas, N. C., is 
installing new roving machinery. 





Book Reviews 





"The Nickel Industry in 1938" 


Robert C. Stanley, chairman and 
president, The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Copper Cliff, 
Ontario, Canada, has prepared and dis- 
tributed an interesting review entitled 
The Nickel Industry in 1938. A general 
review of the industry is given and 
then a review as applied to each spe- 
cialized industry. Applying to the tex- 
tile branch of industry, the review 
states: “Continued progress in the de- 
velopment of new synthetic fibers and 
improvement in the processing of the 
natural fibers have led to steadily 
broadening uses for nickel and its im- 
portant alloys in the textile field.” 

e 
S K F Book on Bearing Designs 

S K F Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., have published a 96-page book on 
“Modern Bearing Designs for Spindles 
and Other Spinning and Twisting 
Equipment”, which contains much in- 
formation and technical data for the 
mill man and engineer, and which is of- 
fered to users of the company’s equip- 
ment. It is profusely illustrated with 
drawings of equipment, scenes from the 
testing laboratory, and historial pic- 
tures depicting development of spin- 
ning through the years. 

The book begins with the develop- 
ment of the spinning art and the de- 
velopment of the spinning spindle. 
Building up to the development of the 


S K F modern bearing designs, the 
book says: “Now after 16 years’ prac- 
tical experience we are able to state 
that: The life of our roller-bearing 
spindle is no shorter than that of the 
best plain-bearing spindle, and one of 
our roller-bearing inserts outlasts sev- 
eral plain-bearing inner tubes.” 

Contained in the book are photo 
graphs showing the components of 
bearing inserts and the components of 
spindles, sketches depicting rotation 
about a free axis, sketch of the vibra- 
tion curve, gyroscopic motion; infor- 
mation on tape slip and the influence 
of fly on power consumption, various 
installations such as the tape-tension 
pulley, and anti-friction bearings for 
textile machinery. Helpful tables are 
contained also. 

Sa 

Book on Exhaust Systems 

The Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette 
St., New York City, has published the 
220-page book Design of Industrial Ex- 
haust Systems by John L. Alden. The 
purpose of the book is to tell the en- 
gineer how to design and build or how 
to buy an exhaust system that will 
adequately and economically perform 
the functions prescribed by the indus- 
trial hygiene expert or by law. It cov- 
ers flow of fluids, hood forms, air flow 
through hoods, pipe resistance, etc. 
Cloth bound 514x814 inches it sells for 
$3.00. 
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Additional Personal Items 
(Other personal items on page 114) 


Howarp Hart has become vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Brighton Mills, 
Shannon, Ga. Formerly he was gen- 
eral superintendent of the Greenwood 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills, the Mathews Cot- 
ton Mills, Greenwood, and the Ninety- 
Six (S. C.) Cotton Mills. Mr. Hart 
will be in charge of production. A. D. 
Hutu, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent, is now vice-president in charge of 
development at Southern Brighton. 


H. D. MULLINS is overseer of weav- 
ing, A. V. WRIGHT is overseer of spin- 
ning, and Brapitey 8S. ASKEW is over- 
seer of carding at the Merrimack Man- 
ufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala., 
which recently resumed operations. 
NELSON N. Harte is superintendent of 
this plant. 


WALTER H. GLENN, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Locke Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, Concord, N. C., has become super- 
intendent of the Glen Raven (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


BaAsIL HILL, formerly superintendent 
of the Calumet (LaGrange) plant of 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has 
been transferred to superintendent of 
the Unity (LaGrange) plant of the 
company, succeeding C. Y. HALL, JR., 
resigned. Mr. Hill is succeeded at Cal- 
umet by J. MORGAN JACKSON, who was 
promoted to the position. 


ALLEN J. DENNIS, formerly superin- 
tendent of Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, plant No. 1, Macon, Ga., has been 
transferred to the general superin- 
tendent’s office, and he is succeeded as 
superintendent by P. E. FINDLAY, JB., 
formerly superintendent of the Payne 
Mill of the company. Mr. Findlay is 
succeeded by S. P. JENKINS, formerly 
assistant superintendent at the Colum- 
bus (Ga.) plant, who is in turn suc- 
ceeded by R. E. HENDERSON, formerly 
overseer of the twister room at Colum- 
bus. 


EDWARD E. ODEGAARD, vice-president 
of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., in charge 
of the colored goods department, has 
resigned. He had been associated with 
this organization and its predecessor 
for 18 years. 


J. C. EDWARDS, general superintend- 
ent, Morgan Cotton Mills, Inc., Laurel 
Hill, N. C., has resigned his position 
and is vacationing in Florida. His 
plans for the future have not been an- 
nounced. Before his association with 
the Morgan Cotton Mills, Mr. Edwards 
was for a number of years superintend- 


ent of the Martha Mills, Thomaston, 
Ga., a division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company. 


Obituary 


WILLIAM P. ALDRICH, president of the 
Waldrich Company, Clifton, N. J., and 
of the Manhattan Print Works, Passaic, 
N. J., passed away at his home Janu- 
ary 4. He was 959 years old. 


C. W. WALTON, 53, assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the Manetta Mills, 
Monroe, N. C., passed away late in De- 
cember. 


PROSSER, retired agent of 
Manufacturing Cor- 


Isaac T. 
Chicopee (Mass. ) 
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OVER HEAD HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


@ Automatic handling of materials and product 
through various Textile processes is just one of the 
many Cleveland Tramrail accomplishments. Curves 
and grades are negotiated just as readily as straight 


@ In this plant two floor trucks are handled between 
floors on each trip of the Tramrail automatic carrier 
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poration, passed away at his estate in 
Charleston, R. I., the latter part of De- 
cember. 

EK. A. official, 
Chester, 


retired textile 
passed away December 15 in 
Mr. Hall 
perintendent of the Social Circle (Ga.) 
Cotton Mill, the Cannon Mills, York, 
Ss. C., and the Baldwin plant of Aragon- 
Cotton Mills. 

E. R. CALDWELL, 57, superintendent 
of the slashing and depart- 
ments of the Erwin Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, plant No. 5, Erwin, N. C., passed 
in Durham, N. C., December 2, 


HALL, 


Ss. C. at times had been su- 


saldwin 


beaming 


away 
1938. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 





about Men You Know 





E. E, Price, formerly superintendent 
of the Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, 
Ala., has become superintendent of 
Mill No. 2, Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
succeeding D. E. DuNnwoopy, resigned. 


Wy tiys H. Taytor, who became gen- 
eral manager of the Newnan (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills several months ago, has 
subsequently been elected president, 
Succeeding R. H. FREEMAN, who re- 
Signed because of ill health, but who 
remains with the company as chair- 
man of the board of directors. 


JOE NEAL has been made superin- 
tendent of the silk throwing unit of 
the Sellers Manufacturing Company, 
Saxapahaw, N. C. 


H. H. Spray, formerly superintend- 
ent of carding at the Jefferson (Ga.) 
Mills No. 1, has been promoted to su- 
perintendent of the Plant No. 2 of this 
company, Crawford, Ga. 


WALTER A. Mone, previously assist- 
ant secretary and assistant credit man- 
ager of James Talcott, Inc., textile and 
general factors has been elected a 
vice-president of the company. 


RICHARD ARRINGTON has been elected 
president of Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. C., succeeding his father, the 
late JOHN W. ARRINGTON. JOHN W. 
ARRINGTON, JR., has been named vice- 
president and treasurer. NELSON AR- 
RINGTON continues as assistant treas- 
urer. 


W. P. HAzLewoop, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Profile Cotton Mills, 
Jacksonville, Ala., has become associ- 
ated with the Pickett Cotton Mills, 
Inc., High Point, N. C. 


FRANK 8S. DENNIS, formerly general 
superintendent of the Granite Falls 
(S. C.) Manufacturing Company and 
the Granite Cordage Company, has be- 
come general superintendent of the 
Sibley-Enterprise Company, Augusta, 
Ga. 


G. Howarp (JACK) SmitTH, formerly 
overseer of spinning, Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company, Lindale, Ga., has 
been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent. GrORGE GLENN is superintend- 
ent at this plant. Exrtis WHITEHEAD, 
formerly the second-hand in carding, 


succeeds Mr. Smith as overseer of 
spinning. 


FRANK S. HATHORN, JR., for the past 
seven years assistant superintendent of 
the Stillwater plant of the Ballston- 
Stillwater Knitting Company, Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., has been promoted to su- 
perintendent, succeeding his father, 
FRANK S. HATHORN, who resigned to 
become county undersheriff. 


JAMES METCALFE, Overseer of weav- 
ing, Wamsutta Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent. Mr. Metcalfe entered 
the employ of the company 28 years 
ago aS a sweeper boy, and has worked 
at almost every type of job in the 
plant. 


WALTER W. WILLIAMS, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the E. M. Holt Plaid 
Mills, Burlington, N. C., and of the 
Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. 
C., has resigned from the latter com- 
pany to devote his full time to the 
Plaid Mills at Burlington. J. R. 
COPLAND, formerly second vice-presi- 
dent of the Plaid Mills, where he was 
production superintendent, has _ re- 
signed to fill a similar post in the Vir- 
ginia Cotton Mills. A. D. WILLIAMS, 
also formerly with the Plaid Mills, in 
the knitting department, has become 
associated with Mr. Copland at the 
Virginia Cotton Mills in an executive 
capacity. 


HENRY B. MILLER, superintendent, 
Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga., has resigned to become superin- 
tendent of the American Spinning Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C., succeeding W. 
J. Strt, who, as noted in the January 
issue of Corton, has become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Bor- 
den Mills, Inec., Kingsport, Tenn. 


PauL F. FaspyAan, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Uncas Finishing Com- 
pany, Mechanicsville, Conn., has be- 
come co-manager with WILLIAM 
SrapPptes at the Arkwright Finishing 
Company, Fall River, Mass. 


FRANK SAUNDERS, Salem, Mass., will 
become associated with a new cotton 
mill in the Philippine Islands, and will 
have charge of weaving and slashing. 

! 

Epwin L. Heap, Jr., formerly in the 


spinning department of Springs Cotton 
Mills, Chester, S. C., has become asso- 
ciated with The Trion (Ga.) Company. 
He is succeeded at Chester by JAMES 
JACKSON. 


THOMAS I, DASHIELL, Clemson Col- 
lege textile graduate, has become su- 
perintendent of the Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., being promoted 
from assistant superintendent. He is 
succeeded as assistant superintendent 
by ALEex GEE. 


CHARLES GREEN, formerly superin- 
tendent of Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, 
S. C., has been made general manager 
of Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. 
C. Rosert W. Twitty is superintend- 
ent of this plant. 


W. F. Smirn, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Mexia (Tex.) Textile Mills, 
has become assistant superintendent of 
the Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


J. C. Prrkyie, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Durham (N. C.) Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, has become 
assistant manager and superintendent 
of the Willinca Cotton Mills, Marietta, 


Georgia. 


J. M. Jorpan, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Swift Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga., has become 
superintendent of the Talladega ( Ala.) 
Cotton Factory. 


R. C. ANDERSON has resigned as 
president and treasurer of the Red 
Springs Weaving Company, Inc., Red 
Springs, N. C., but will continue as 
president and treasurer of the Carolina 
Process Company, Mount Holly, N. C. 


R. P. WaAxkREN, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Cascade Rayon Mills, 
Mooresville, N. C., has become super- 
intendent of the Gloria Rayon Mills, 
Johnston City, Tenn., both companies 
being in the chain of the Burlington 
Mills Corporation. Mr. Warren is 
succeeded at Mooresville by W. E. 
Rettew of Lexington, N. C. 


Cc. C. Campsett, formerly employ- 
ment manager for the manufacturing 
division of Marshall Field & Company, 
with headquarters at Spray, N. C., has 
been promoted to the accounting de 
partment as assistant to E. D. PITCHER. 
Mr. Campbell is succeeded by H. E. 
LATHAM, formerly in the cost and 
budget department. 


C. L. HEeNry has been promoted to 
overseer of weaving at the Santee Mills, 


Orangeburg, S. C. 


Additional personal items on page 113. 
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: yarn delivery = from the middle point in mandrel with machine-like accuracy (because 
| the package on to the last few turns... it is precision made by machines)....... 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 










What Can a Superintendent or Overseer Do Now? 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those para- 
graphs in regular type represent OLp-TIMER’s part 
of the conversation; and that those paragraphs in 
italics represent JIM’s part.) 


Hey, JIM, what is the matter with you these days? 
Are you sick or something, or are you just naturally 
lazy? 

Lazy, did you say, OLD-TIMER? Well, I suppose that 
is just about as good a word for it as any way you 
could say it. But not lazy the way the average person 
is affected when you say they are lazy. 

Hold on a minute there, JIM. It sounds to me like 
you are talking in circles. You are saying both yes 
and no in answer to the same question. Suppose you 
be a little more specific—that is, talk just plain United 
States so I can understand you. 


It matters not how I talk, OLD-TIMER, I do not be- 
lieve that you or any other man who is not actually 
being confronted with the problems we fellows in the 
mills have these days can really understand. I’ve been 
trying to run a job in a cotton mill for more than 20 
years now and I’ve always had certain things I could 
do which I felt would please my boss—things which I 
felt made him feel like he was getting something in 
return for the salary he was paying me—things which 
I felt like would show my boss that I was just a little 
above the average overseer—so I could look forward 
to the time when my efforts would gain promotion for 
me. And then when I was promoted to superintend- 
ent, I was all pepped up with the new thoughts and 
the determination to put forth new efforts to prove 
to my boss that I was worthy of my here. 

I lay awake nights scheming in every conceivable 
way to find new ways to increase my production—new 
ways to cut the corners in order to get two or three 
points off of the cost per pound—new ways to get 
more per operative for the same dollars—new ways to 
get a few more minutes of extra time. 

Now, I am asking you, OLD-TIMER, what in Heck 
can an overseer or superintendent do now? 

Yes, JIM, I begin to understand what you are driv- 


ing at, and about all I can say is that we must realize 
that we are no longer overseers and superintendents 
like we were a very few short years ago. It goes back 
to the time when you and I got our first jobs as over- 
seers. We were absolutely king of our domain; that 
is, we could hire whom we pleased and we could fire 
whom we pleased. If a weaver let a bad place in a 
piece of cloth go by without picking it out or without 
getting the overseer or assistant to mark it, we could 
either charge that weaver for that bad place or we 
could even make the weaver buy the whole cut of cloth 
at whatever we cared to charge him for it. If a doffer 
stayed out in the spinning room we could send his 
sister out and make her lose her day or week’s work 
or until the doffer would return to work. 

That’s wrong, OLD-TIMER, because you came nearer 
discharging me for that very thing one time than you 
ever did for anything else. You never would allow us 
to treat help that way. 

Sure, JIM, I remember, but I’m talking about what 
overseers and superintendents had authority to do 
back in those days, and you know as well as I do that 
some mills had what they called “dock” boards hang- 
ing up in the room and even a section man could charge 
an operative for spitting on the floor. 

That was the era in which overseers and superin- 
tendents had to be drivers and tough guys to manage 
help. Then we progressed into an era where over- 
seers and superintendents had to be curbed in their 
authority and— 

Oh, sure, sure, OLD-TIMER, all of us fellows know 
all about those times, but that is not exactly the com 
parison I am trying to make. That is not the condi 
tion which is worrying me. 

Well, what are you trying to say, anyway, JIM? 

Darned if I know how to say it, OLD-TIMER, but it 
looks like Communism or Nazism or Fascism 

Hold on now, JIM, just what is Communism, Nazism 
and Fascism? 

Oh, I don’t know, one of the blame things from an- 
other, OLD-TIMER, but I do know that when the Gov- 
ernment tells you exactly how many hours you can op- 








erate an automatic loom, which does away with one of 
the advantages of having a battery and stop motion, 
and when the Government tells you how much you must 
pay a sweeper and all the other help you work, and 
when the Government has pegged the price of cotton so 
cotton mills can’t compete with foreign markets, and 
when the Government taxes everything from A to Is- 
rael so that my boss is scared to death half of the time, 
in fact where a mill executive is almost afraid to make 
money if he could and where the man or firm that has 
accumulated some money over a period of years by 
strict economy and good management is afraid to buy 
another loom or spinning frame; in fact, where every 
business man in the country has a case of the jitter- 
bugs—no, I mean jitters, every time they are informed 
that the President is going to speak— 

Now, I am asking you, OLD-TIMER, what can a su- 
perintendent or overseer do? And if you have got to 
ask the Government what to do about it every time an 
operative makes a bad piece of cloth or deliberately 
breaks out a window light—well, if that isn’t Com- 
munism, Nazism or Fascism, then, by golly, it must 
be all three of them put together. 

You know, I’U have the 40 acres of land paid for in 
about two more years and— 

Now just keep your shirt on, JIM. I know what 
you are going to say. You are going to say that you 
will quit the mill and move out to your farm. 

Well, if you do, you certainly had better know how 
to farm, because here too the Government will tell 
you how many acres you can plant in cotton, how much 
in hay, how much in wheat, how many pigs you can 
raise and then fix the price that you will get for every- 
thing—so you see, JIM, you can’t get away from Mr. 
Government, it matters not what you do or where you 
go, and OLD-TIMER admits he does not know any more 
than you do about the different forms of European 
governments, but it does look like some kind of “‘ism”’ 
is gradually creeping up on us and OLD-TIMER is just 
about ready to ask the same question you have asked 
him about overseers and superintendents: What can 
a citizen of the United States do now? Are we going 
to sit still and see the ball of “isms” get larger and 
larger as it rolls toward us? Yes, it looks like that 
is just what we are going to do and it is going to take 
concerted action by a whole lot of citizens to even slow 
up the rolling of that “ism” ball. The large majority 
of citizens are already hog tied to the Government 
apron string and are being led around like children. 
The laboring class are afraid to vote against the pres- 
ent Government officials, the farmers are being paid 
part of our tax money and are afraid to vote against 
the hand that feeds them, then comes the CCC boys 
and WPA labor which may soon be blanketed into Civil 
Service—along with the great hoard of Government em- 
ployees—As you see, fellows, they have got us behind 
the eight ball by (I am guessing) about three to one. 
The men we have voted for have given some other 
men the authority to take money out of our tax pock- 
ets and give that money to some other men, and so 
very few of these men who receive that money realize 
where it comes from. At any rate, they are afraid to 
vote for any other faction, and there you are. I think 
it would be interesting to take all this money and di- 
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vide it by the number of votes it controls and see how 
much each vote costs. Then with that information 
maybe some smart brain-truster could figure out a 
cheaper way to get the votes. That would help the tax 
payers some. 

Well, OLD-TIMER, it looks to me that if the Gov- 
ernment doesn’t let wp on the textile industry it is go- 
ing to drive it clear out of the United States. 

JIM, maybe you are hinting at something like F. 
Gordon Cobb was talking about when he returned from 
South America where he said the textile industry was 
in about the same condition as it was here in the Unit- 
ed States 30 years ago. No labor laws, no restriction 
as to hours, cheap labor and an abnormal profit which 
may cause textile men to invest in South American 
textiles, and that very thing probably would happen 
if textile men in the United States could invest in 
South American mills, but Cobb was telling us only 
about Brazil and importation of textile machinery into 
that country is controlled by the Government. You 
can’t take a loom or spinning frame into Brazil with- 
out a Government permit. And just try to get one of 
those permits and you will soon find out why textile 
men here are not investing there. They just can’t, 
which is a very good reason. 





Since writing the foregoing we have read the 
President’s message to Congress on January 3, 1939, 
and we searched eagerly through every word of that 
message for a little ray of hope that the textile in- 
dustry and business in general might expect to get 
away from what JIM calls the jitters. We did not find 
it. Instead, it seems that spending more than we make 
is to be speeded up. Government reorganization will 
be pursued—and although dictatorships are criticized 
as to some of their methods, it is also mentioned that 
there are certain advantages in dictatorships. 

Anyway, fellows, it is up to you to answer JIM’S 
question in your own minds: What can a superintend- 
ent or overseer do now? 


"My Private Secretary" 


Do you have one of the books COTTON is putting 
out under the above title? Well, if you haven’t you’d 
better get one quickly and start studying it. The book 
is not just a book of calculations, although it does con- 
tain about all the calculations the average superintend- 
ent or overseer has to use, and these calculations are 
explained in such a simple way that almost anyone can 
readily understand them. 

For example, do you know how to make constants 
for the different calculations you have to make? If 
you make your own constants, they are then easy to 
remember and by using those constants you can not 
only make calculations quickly but oftentimes without 
ever having to use your pencil and paper. For exam- 
ple, if your constant for loom production is 10666 and 
you wish to know how many yards per week 40-pick 
goods will produce, you can mentally say 4 into 10 — 2 
with 2 over. Then 4 into 26 — 6 with 2 over and 4 
into 26 again is 6—and there you have 266 yards per 
week, just like that, without taking out your pencil, 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Engineering Experience 


Tus is one of the assets you get when you 


engage this firm of Engineers, founded, but not 


localized in the South, thirty-seven years ago. 


For some hundreds of firms in 58 manufactur- 
ing and service industries and in more than half 
of the 48 States, we have designed mills, facto- 
ries, commercial and other types of buildings 
and structures; supervised their construction, 
made reports, industrial studies, equipment re- 


organizations and appraisals. 


Nearly completed cigarette paper mill for 
Ecusta Paper Corporation at Brevard, 
N. C., designed by and built under 
supervision of J. E. Sirrine & Company. 
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For any manufacturer or commercial enterprise 
with an eye to the South, this experience is en- 
hanced by an intimate acquaintance with the 
sometimes wide differences between adjacent 
areas in the South—differences which can seri- 


ously influence profitable operation. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville South Carolina 


Textile Mills Paper Mills Tobacco Factories 

Rayon Plants Reports Steam Utilization 

Appraisals Surveys Water Treatment 
Power Plants 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ specially drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
experience and an enormous amount of research craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, 
and experiment in high speed traveler manu- temper and style. Write for samples and prices 
facture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DAEBY, 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, &. O. 























EK can help you build for permanency and for more 
satisfied employees. Materials for Mathews Mill 
homes included Roofing Tiles for roofs, Quarrie Tiles for 
porches and fireplace hearths, Quaramic Tile for bath 
rooms. Turbine room floors also made of our Quarrie Tile. 


B. Mifflin Hood Company 


ROOFING TILE, PROMENADE, QUARRIE TILE 
FACE BRICK, ACID RINGS, BLOCKS 


New Mill Village Home, Mathews Mill, ATLANTA, GA. 


Greenwood, 8. O. 
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FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 
CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
SERVICE 
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Ends-Down Question 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have learned from conversations and through 
eorrespondence that on the “test of ends down per one 
thousand spindles per hour” the ends down were the 
greatest when the roving bobbins in the spinning 
frame creel were from one-quarter to one-half full; 
some say from one-third to two-thirds full. No one, 
however, has ever given us the actual results in writ- 
ing, nor have they given us a theory of why this is so. 

If the foregoing is a fact, there must be some rea- 
son for it. Perhaps some of the readers of COTTON 
might advance a reason or a theory that might be the 
basis of a problem which those engaged in research 
work on roving and spinning could work out to ad- 
vantage, so as to produce better running spinning of 
cotton on the frames. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6894 


—_—_—_#@—_—. 


Life of Spinning Rings 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 96 of the June 1938 issue of COTTON 
“‘CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6845” has asked a number of ques- 
tions on ring spinning, especially concerning coarse 
counts up to 40s and fine counts up to 150s. I have 
not had experience on counts finer than 80s. 

1. What is the life of spinning rings working continually 
on coarse counts up to 40s, and those on fine counts up to 
150s, and at what period is burnishing of rings recommended ? 

There are a number of factors governing the life 
of a spinning ring, such as weight of travelers, spindle 
speeds, and care used in changing travelers. The fol- 
lowing results may be interesting to others as well as 
to the inquirer: 

I have found on 6s, front roll speed 181 r.p.m., 
spindle speed 5500 r.p.m., 2-inch ring, traveler speed 
2879.8 feet per minute, using a No. 16 traveler, weight 
of 10 travelers 44 grains, and with average care in 
changing the travelers, that a ring will run continually 
for 12 years. 

Count 14s, front roll speed 145 r.p.m., spindle speed 
8000 r.p.m., 2-inch ring, traveler speed 4188 feet per 
minute, No. 7 traveler, weight of 10 travelers 18 
grains, usual care in changing travelers, the ring will 
run continuously for 16 years. 

Count 20s, 134 r.p.m. front roll, spindle speed 8900 
r.p.m. 1%-inch ring, traveler speed 4368 feet per min- 
ute, 1/0 traveler, weight of 10 travelers 9 grains, rings 
will run continuously for 18 years. 





Other answers to this question appeared on page 98 
September, page 99 December 1938 issues, and page 92 
January 1939 issue. 





E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


~ ® 


Count 28s, 123 r.p.m. front roll speed, spindle speed 
9500 r.p.m., 1%4-inch ring, traveler speed 4352 feet per 
minute, 6/0 traveler, weight of 10 travelers 61% grains, 
usual care in changing travelers, rings will run 20 
years. 

Counts 36s and 40s with the following speeds: 36s, 
front roll speed 110 r.p.m., spindle speed 9700 r.p.m., 
1%4-inch ring, traveler speed 4444 feet per minute. 40s 
with the front roll speed 107 r.p.m., spindle speed 9700 
r.p.m., 1°4-inch ring, traveler speed 4444 feet per min- 
ute, 10/0 traveler, weight of 10 travelers 41% grains, 
usual care in changing the travelers, and burnishing 
rings every five years, rings will run continuously for 
30 years, or the life of the spinning frame. 

2. Is the cleaning of rings occasionally with a liquid 


preparation advisable, and, if so, what best suits the pur- 
pose? 


I have found it a good practice to have an ordinary 
wash sink 6 to 8 inches longer than the ringrail 
equipped with a 1l-inch steam pipe with the end plugged 
and with two lines of pin holes across it. Take one 
side of a frame of ringrails at a time, place them in 
the sink, turn the live steam on them for a few min- 
utes. Take them out while hot and dry them while 
they are cooling. They will be clean and bright. I 
have never used any liquid preparation for cleaning 
rings because chemicals might affect the rings. 

5. What apparatus is used for removing the old oil from 
the spindle bolsters? We have trouble in not getting the 
dirty dregs entirely removed from the hottoms. 

I have found that by taking out all the spindles 
and bolsters from the frame and flushing out the bases 
with kerosene or light oil with small hand pump, some- 
thing similar to a bicycle pump with an extension 
which will reach nearer the bottom of the bases, the 
bases can be cleaned out thoroughly. 


4. We have a bit of trouble with “sloughing off” at the 
winding off at about 2 inches from the bottom: this gives 
us complaints from the weaving department, chiefly on 36s 
and 50s on %-inch bobbins, S000 r.p.m. spindle speed. 

A number of things will cause yarn to slough off, 
such as worn cams, flat pitman rolls, traverse not 
speeded fast enough, stroke of traverse too short, trav- 
elers too light, and allowing the lifter rods to choke 


and bind. The writer has found by speeding the tra- 
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verse up fast and down slow with a stroke of 1%- 
inches, and proper travelers, with the foregoing fac- 
tors corrected, sloughing-off may be reduced to a mini- 


mum. 

5. Is as heavy a traveler as possible considered best for 
the yarn, or as light a one as possible preferred by the 
spinner for better spinning? 

By all means, the lighter traveler is best for the 


yarn. Travelers just heavy enough to hold the bal- 
loon and keep the yarn from whipping against the 


separators or from chafing are best. 

6. What clearance is recommended between yarn on the 
bobbins and the ring and what method is used to measure 
them. We allow %-inch clearance and use 10 bobbins. 


By having a ring gauge made 14-inch smaller than 
ring and having all the builders set to make the bob- 
bin 14-inch smaller, and having each section man check 
his frames daily, the frames can be made to build the 


proper size bobbin. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6863 


oo — 


Gallons Finished Size 


Methods of determining the number of gallons of 
finished size in the kettle; and for or the size 
mix to proper number of gallons 


A RECENT INQUIRY from a mill man requested infor- 
mation on how to determine the amount of fin- 
ished size in gallons, and the methods used by mills 
for adding water to the finished size to bring it to a 
uniform consistency. The question was passed to sev- 
eral manufacturers, who in turn presented the follow- 
ing methods. 

Mill No. 1. ‘‘We cook our size in either 100-gallon 
or 200-gallon batches. When cooking 100 gallons we 
place in the kettle 75 gallons of water. We have a 
graduated measure to determine the number of gal- 
lons. After the size is cooked and ready to use, if it 
is not up to the 100-gallon mark we add enough water 
to bring it to 100 gallons, keeping it at the boiling 
point while the water is being added. 

“On the 200-gallon batch, we start with 150 gallons 
of water and do likewise. Should we find it necessary 
to hold the size in the open coil kettle for some time 
before using, we do not add the water until we are 
ready to use it. This prevents the steam from the 
open coil from diluting the size too much.” 


Mill No. 2. ‘We know the capacity of our kettles 
and when size is cooked we add hot water to fill our 
kettles, therefore, we know how much finished size we 
will have.”’ 


Mill No. 3. “To determine the number of gallons 
it is merely necessary to figure the cubic contents of 
the particular size kettle that this man has or refer to 
one of the standard lists giving this information. If 
he means how do we measure the finished gallons, we 
use a T-shaped stick which goes down into the kettle 
to the desired depth. 

“We understand some people have fancy gauges on 
the side of the kettles but we have never had experi- 
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ence with these. 

“We try to end each mix about an inch under our 
desired level (according to the T-shaped gauge) and 
then turn in water to bring it up to level and stir it 
thoroughly. Some people say that hot water is neces- 
sary, but as we do not have hot water available, we 
turn in cold water and we understand people have had 
trouble with lumps from doing this. So far as we 
can tell it has never given us this trouble.” 


Mill No. 4. “We have a measuring stick and like 
about two inches bringing the water to a certain depth 
in the kettle. That will take care of any condensation 
which might be in the steam line, and before we turn 
our size into the storage kettle we measure again with 
the measuring stick and bring it to a certain depth by 
adding enough water and letting it boil for about five 
minutes.” 


Mill No. 5. “To find the gallons of finished size a 
yard stick can be used. First find the gallons of fin- 
ished size the cooking kettle will hold per inch. 

“Rule for finding the gallons of finished size per 
inch: Square the diameter in inches, multiply by .7854, 
and divide by 231. Example: 

7854 XK 24’ 


231 
water after the size has finished cooking.” 


231 cubic inches in one gallon. 
Should the readers of COTTON have other methods 
of determining the amount of finished size, the editors 


will be glad to receive them. 
———_ -— @@ —- -- 


— 1.96 gallons per inch. We don’t add 





There are 


Barber-Colman Warpers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We would appreciate discussion by qualified 
readers on the following: 

In mills having the older style of Barber-Colman 
warpers, that is, with the revolving-type cheese, we 
would like to know: 

1. With approximately 400 ends per creel, how 
many creels does one operative put in in one day? 
Does he do any cleaning? Does he help to pull in 
the ends? 

2. How many warpers are there to the warper 
tenders? What are the number of stops to the 
beam? Do the warper tenders doff their own 
beams? 

3. Are the warper tenders and creel operatives 
paid by the hour, or by the beams produced, or in 
some other way? 

We would appreciate it if the answers would also 
give information as to the number of yarn, length 
of beam, speed of warper, etc. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6898 
——_—__oo-__—_——__- 
A Safety Thought 

Use the fiber in old drawing cans to line the in- 

side of filling trucks and other industrial trucks or 


boxes. 
— "Textile Safety”. 
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=—=_LUBRIPLATE stops Comb Box Chatter... 
increases bearing life ...prevents corrosion 


@ Strong promises? Right! But we mean it 
when we say that Lubriplate will cut every 
lubricating cost in your mill. In your spin- 
ning room ... knitting room... carding 
room .. . everywhere, in fact, where there 
are wheels or shafts that turn, and gears 
that turn them! Read what Supt. Wood of 
Textiles-Incorporated writes, °°. . . Lubri- 
plate took the chatter and vibration out of 
our comb boxes... tended to decrease the 
power consumption.’’ Or listen to W. F. 
Summers, Supt. of Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
who says, ‘“‘Lubriplate has stopped all corro- 
sion, made the bearings look like new. We do 
not have to lubricate as often, yet we have 
better results.’’ And these are but two of 


dozens of enthusiastic letters received from 
textile mills of every size and description. 


MAKE US PROVE THESE CLAIMS 


@ No matter what type of lubrication you 
now use, we claim that Lubriplate will do 
the job better, with less operating or main- 
tenance cost, and with less attention. Fur- 
thermore, we claim that Lubriplate provides 
an entirely new conception of mill cleanli- 
ness. And here’s how we prove these claims: 
Simply tell us your lubrication problems. 
We'll see that you receive a generous sample 
of Lubriplate—enough to test in your own 
mill, under your own operating conditions. 
You and you alone, judge Lubriplate! 





faces. 


7 QUICK 
FACTS: 





sion and pitting. 





power costs. 





i Lubriplate produces 
resisting film on working sur- 


2 Lubriplate resists rust corro- 


3 Lubriplate reduces 
thus lowering maintenance and 


a wWwear- 4 Lubriplate is white and clean. 


§ Lubriplate outlasts ordinary 
lubricants many times. 


6 Lubriplate is cheapest—a little 
dn goes a long ways. 

friction, 
7 Lubriplate is available in fluid 
and grease types for every need. 





THERE’S A TEXTILE SPECIALIST 


NEAR YOU: 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Tidewater Supply Co., Inc. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Chears Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Jefferson Brick Supply Co, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Chase, Parker & Co 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Noland Company 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Tidewater Supply Co., Inc. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
J. Russell & Co. 


MOBILE, ALA. 

Turner Supply Co. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Tidewater Supply C Irie 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
N. J 


: Engineering & SUpp (*oO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘ristate Corporation 
PROVIDENCE, R. | 
Farr & Read Company, In 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Tidewater Supply Co., Inc 


FISKE BROTHERS REFINING CO., Newark, N. J. e Toledo, Ohio 
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Card Room Pointers 


This man returns favors to helpful contributors by 
offering a few pointers on small leaks . . . . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There are a number of pointers which I have 
picked up in my years as overseer of the card room, 
and though only a few can be given here, I would like 
to pass them along to the readers of COTTON, who have 
from time to time been so helpful to me. 

Starting with the card, there is no need to attempt 
to tell how it should be ground and set as each over- 
seer has his own settings, which, taken all in all, vary 
only in a few respects. But before grinding, it is es- 
sential that all chokes be removed from the card. 
These chokes increase the danger of fire caused from 
friction and they also increase the friction of the card 
while running, thus putting more strain on the belt- 
ing. The chokes will be found between the making- 
up pieces at the doffer and licker-in and the cylinder. 

Remove all fly from under the card and then using 
a whisk broom, remove the fly which clings to the 
frame of the card and to the cylinder and licker-in 
screens. Turn the cylinder and doffer by hand and 
straighten up any wires which are bent down, or 
sticking out to the side of the cylinder and the doffer. 
Some of these may have to be removed with a pair 
of pliers. If the high wires are straightened up be- 
fore the card is ground, the grinding rolls will have 
an opportunity to cut them down even with the other 
wire. 

Those cards which have been clothed too close to 
the outer edges of the cylinder and doffer have this 
trouble mostly. These are the wires that carry many 
of the chokes to the making-up pieces, and that throw 
white cotton to the side of the card. If the card is 
not level or if it has a bad front plate, it will throw 
white cotton out to the side also; this is a great loss 
in waste because most of the stock that gets into the 
sweepings becomes soiled even if it is picked out. If 
some of the front plates and screens are removed and 
inspected, one will wonder how the card did good work 
at all with the screens clogged with dirt, and having 
loose ribs, cut places, and plates with saw-tooth edges. 

A man may say that there are no cards in his room 
in this condition, but if the cards have been there for 
any length of time, with different grinders on the 
job, a look at a few will show that this condition does 
exist. 


Causes of Bad Work on the Card 


Dull lickers-in are the cause of much bad work in 
the card room because they cannot separate the cot- 
ton into small enough tufts for the cylinder and flats 
to card it properly, thus causing the wire to become 
dull much more quickly. The only remedy for a dull 
licker-in is to have it re-wound; if it is filed it will 
have a knife-like edge and will be high and low in 
places so that it cannot be set correctly. If it is 
ground the tooth point is left in the wrong working 
position; with a dubbed tooth, even though the wire 
is even, the work will not be done properly. If the 


licker-in has any mashed down wire, rough places, cut 
out places, or belt dressing in the wire, it will cause 
the white cotton to fall and mix with the motes and 
fly under the card. 

Occasionally those bent-down wires can _ be 
straightened to do fair work. The belt dressing may 
be picked out with the blade of a knife, then the licker- 
in may be saturated with gasoline and brushed with 
a fiber brush. The bad feed plate will have to be re- 
planed. 

Top flat chains that are badly worn so that there 
is space between the flats will permit fly to collect be- 
tween them and at times it will be sucked back 
through these openings into the work in the form of 
lumps or streaks; the fly also clogs up the sprockets 
and chains. New chains is the remedy. 

Top flats which have had the clothing removed for 
some cause and have been put back into the set cause 
the cotton to roll or to form a web across this space, 
which will turn loose into the work at times. If the 
remainder of the flats are in good condition, send a 
flat from this set to the manufacturer or the shop 
and have as many flats as need be re-clothed and 
ground to it. If they are not in good condition have 
a new set put on. 

Another problem is the piece which raises the flat 
up to the grinding roll becomes worn and rounded; 
this will raise the flat a little late and release it a lit- 
tle too early for the grinding roll to grind its surface 
true. If this condition exists the flats can neither be 
ground nor set properly. The best remedy is to have 
new pieces put on, but a good man in the shop can 
build them up all right. They should be put in a 
vise side by side and both filed to the proper shape. 

Of course the card clothing should be kept sharp. 
The cylinder and the flats are the main carding sur- 
faces and if either is dull or improperly set, good work 
cannot be secured. I don’t mean by this that the doff- 
er has no carding action or that it should be dull or 
improperly set, but the main carding action takes 
place between the cylinder and the flats, so they 
should be kept sharp, set correctly, and the card 
stripped at reguiar intervals. 


Picker Room 


The only thing I will mention about the picker 
room here is to say that the lap should be as free from 
trash and as even, yard by yard, and as close to stand- 
ard weight as it is humanly and mechanically possible 
to get it. The human element enters into the accuracy 
with which the laps are made; the machine should 
be kept cleaned, oiled, flues unstopped, chokes out, 
laps laid on the aprons properly, and no slipping in of 
a lap of incorrect weight when the overseer’s back is 
turned. 


Drawing 


On the drawing frames, keep all knock-off mo- 
tions working correctly, chokes off both top and bot- 
tom rolls, gears set properly and not too deep nor too 
shallow, and don’t allow gears with teeth out or with 
keys or keyways worn to run. The rolls should be 
scoured at regular intervals as any foreign matter in 
the flutes will cause them to run in a rocking motion, 
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SPECIAL 
ATTENTION 
COSTS 
MONEY 


Almost any roll covering can make a superior 
record in a small scale test if it is nursed along by 
specially trained engineers who watch the tem- 
perature and humidity of the roll and the weight 
on the rolls, rebuff according to schedule, keep the 
rolls religiously clean and the clearers picked free 
of eyebrows. 





THE TWELVE POINT TEST 


GILLEATHER Can Pass on All 12 Points 


1. Does it automatically stop spinning when it makes bad yarn? 
@ 2. Does it retain its cushion and resiliency in low tempera- 
tures, as over the week-end in winter and as long as it will 
draft? @ 3. Does it resist flattening or fluting over the 
week-end? @ 4. Does it require a standard diameter arbor, 
thus eliminating costly changes? e@ 5. Is it impervious to ex- 
cessive humidity? e@ 6. Does it produce a minimum of eye- 
brows? @ 7. Does it eliminate lap-ups as long as it will make 
good yarn? e@ 8. Does it eliminate cockled yarn, other factors 
being correct? @ 9. Does it produce yarn of maximum strength 
for a given staple, other factors being correct? @ 10. Does 
it require a minimum of attention? e@ 11. Does it function 
properly ALL the time until worn out? © 12. Has time proved 
it any better than the 600 odd ‘‘improved’’ roller coverings 
that have come and gone? 
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Gu/faTHER 


GOOD WHETHER YOU 
WATCH HIM OR NOT! 






But will or can your reg- 
ular operatives take such 
precautions when the same 
covering is used on a mill- 
wide scale? And even if 
they can and do, it will all cost extra money and 
should be charged against the covering. 


That's one of the many points about 
GILLEATHER: it requires a minimum of attention. 
Once the leather is properly applied and the roll 
properly installed, just ordinary attention is neces- 
sary and it will still continue to make good yarn 
until it wears out; regardless of temperature, hu- 
midity, or reasonable variations in roll weights; 
and it doesn't make eyebrows. 


When it wears out, it won't spin at all, because 
it roughs up and breaks down the end,—an auto- 
matic signal that the roll must be replaced. 


Would YOU like a roll covering that requires 
a minimum of attention? If so, tell us your yarn 
specifications and let us recommend the best 
GILLEATHER for your purpose. 





SHEEP ond CALF SKIN 





THER 


Or TOP ROLLS 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Representatives 


Gastonia, N. C.—W. G. Hammer 


Greenville, S. C_—Ralph Gossett 


Griffin, Ga.—Belton C. Plowden 


Greenville, S. C_.—W. J. Moore 
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cutting the stock. I have seen a frame in this condi- 
tion cut the stock enough to knock the frame off 
where there is a calender roll knock-off for the end 
down, and yet not break the end completely down. 
The thin place is there just the same and 9 out of 10 
times the operative will continue to start this frame 
and let it make bad work until he finally decides that 
the frame is out of fix and reports it to the fixer. Then 
there is the matter of keeping the tension on the ends 
correct between the front roll and the calender roll— 
neither too tight nor too slack. If the proper tension 
gears are on, if the trumpets have the right bore, and 
if the shoulders to the rolls are not too badly worn, 
the tension may be kept adjusted properly. 


Cleaning Bobbin and Spindle Gears 


on the Roving Frame 


I wonder how many fixers have to spend 5 minutes 
cleaning out the teeth in the bobbin, spindle, bobbin 
shaft, and spindle shaft gears before they can set the 
gears? If the superintendent would have those frames 
overhauled at least once a year, or twice a year would 
be better, then this condition would not exist. It could 
be done on week-ends. However, many men don’t want 
to run up the costs during slack times—when the job 
could be done advantageously. They never figure that 
running frames with clogged gear teeth requires more 
power and thereby an increase in cost of operation; 
it also causes a greater strain on the belting, causes 
the compound to wear, burns out bearings, wears the 
gears and bolsters, and creates a condition such that 
the frame may catch on fire. If, on the other hand, 
these frames are overhauled regularly, the cost over 
the year would be lower. 

These statements apply to each machine in the 
mill. When spindles are out of plumb on the spin- 
ning frame there are more ends down caused from the 
extra strain exerted on the yarn. Gears and roller 
necks worn cause the rolls to run with a jerky or in- 
termittent movement and make thick and thin places 
as well as a weakened yarn. | 

Another problem is the throwing of white waste on 
the floor by all of the help. If each frame operative 
alone throws 250 grains of white cotton on the floor 
each shift and if there are 3 shifts per day, 5 days a 
week, 52 weeks per year, and 20 frame operatives on 
each shift, this will amount to 557 pounds of white 
cotton on the floor per year—all going into the sweeps 
just from the frames alone. Right nice bale of cotton. 

I can hear you say that you have sweepings picked 
and the white waste removed, but much of this is 
soiled beyond use while being swept up on dirty floors. 
If the operatives could be made to see the loss here 
the company would save much on the white cotton 
otherwise thrown away. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6689 


————— 


1938 Cross-Index 


The 1938 Cross-Index of all articles appearing in 
"Cotton" is ready for distribution to those subscribers 
having a complete file of the 1938 issues, and will be 
seni free upon request. Subscribers with complete 1938 
files of “Cotton” and who received the Cross-Index in 
the past will automatically receive the new one. 
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Even-Length Skeins 


py EDITORS OF COTTON received an inquiry relative 
to the making of skeins to the exact yardage, sub- 
mitted by a mill man who was having difficulty in 
having his skeins maintain the proper yardage. The 
inquiry follows: 

“T am making a yarn for the retail trade, sold by the 
skein for hand knitting. 1. How much tolerance is allowed 
in making skeins to the exact yardage? 2. Is it possible to 
make exact yardage skeins on a twister with a knock-off 
motion? I find that the yardage on a twister bobbin will 
vary from 3 to 5 per cent when an end does not come down. 
3. When you have knock-off motions on a reel, what do you 
do with the yardage that is left on the bobbin? Since it is 
impossible to put exact yards on a twister bobbin, you must 
put about 10 per cent more yards on the bobbin than you 
need for the skeins to prevent the bobbin running out be- 
fore the skein is made. This practice increases knots, cost, 
and waste made.” 

This question was referred to several mill men who 
answered promptly in order to help the inquiring man- 
ufacturer, and with their permission the answers are 
contained herewith as they will be of interest to other 


mill men. 


The first reply: “I do not believe a knock-off mo- 
tion could be operated on a twister or a reel that 
would hold the variation closer than 3 to 5 per cent. 
It seems to me the weight could be regulated provid- 
ed the yarn numbers were uniform, but even at that 
the length would vary a little, depending on the wrap 
around the bobbin or around the reel. No doubt the 
delivery roll would deliver the same but the difference 
in stretch of the yarn from the delivery roll to the 
finished skein would vary a little. 

“The party interested is probably making the larg- 
est possible bobbins on a twister and then running off 
the skeins to the desired yardage until the twister 
bobbin is practically used up. I would tie up to the 
yarn left on the twister bobbin. 

“What I mean by tying up ends at the twister is 
simply this: A twister bobbin full of yarn might have 
enough yardage to make four or five skeins, that would 
depend on the length, but that bobbin might have left 
on it say 100 yards. Before I would throw away that 
100 yards and strip the bobbin, I would tie it up. That 
is, I would tie the ends together at the twister and let 
the yarn stay on the bobbin instead of stripping it off 
and throwing it away. 

“Any time even length yarn is to be skeined it will 
be expensive either in waste or labor. It does seem 
to me though it would be more practical to tie up in- 
stead of making excessive waste. It is not likely any 
of the bobbins would be the same length to a yard. 

“We have always more or less left some yarn on 
old style spools. The Barber-Colman sleeves carry a 
certain amount. If you simply left on the bobbin what 
was left from a full bobbin and thereafter filled each 
bobbin full, you would have more nearly the same yard- 
age to come off for skeins or it should be nearer the 
exact yardage required. By tying up here each time 
you could run a given number of skeins then tie up 


and start over. 
“T know and everyone will know this would be ex- 


pensive and should give some extra knots. To me it 
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transmission Costs ! 


PICK up any V-belt having the ordinary straight side and 
bend the belt. Three things will happen, right before your eyes. 

(1) The top of the belt is under tension and grows 
narrower. (2) The bottom is under compression and becomes 
wider. (3) The sides of the belt bulge out. (Figure 1, at left.) 

This bulging of the straight sided V-belt in its sheave- 
groove costs you money in two ways—(1) The bulge causes 
uneven sidewall wear—shorter life! (2) The bulging side 
cannot evenly grip the sheavewall—a loss in transmission 
efficiency! 

In figure 2, you see how the precisely engineered concave 
side of the Gates Vulco Rope exactly corrects this bulging. 
Two distinct savings result. (1) The Gates Vulco Rope wears 
evenly—longer life! (2) The entire side-wall grips the pulley 
—carries heavier loads without slippage: saves the belts and 
also saves your power! 

The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built with the 
patented concave side. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “2s DRIVES 


741 Ware- 


CHICAGO, ILL., 524 South | HOBOKEN, N. J..puilding BIRMINGHAM, ALA.,}&! '! LOS ANGELES, CAL., (ou. 3: 


Western Ave. 


DENVER, COLO..3:eaiwsy DALLAS, TEX.. Street PORTLAND, ORE., }231.% W- SAN FRANCISCO,CAL.,jéth si. 
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is simply a matter of figuring out which is the less 
expensive method to run even-length skeins—a knock- 
off of some type might be less expensive. If this were 
my problem I could, by running tests, arrive at what 
would be the best way out. 

“IT do not know the length skein the man tries to 
make, but we all know that when small packages are 
put up to any specified weight or yardage there is ex- 
cessive waste as compared with standard large pack- 
ages.” 


The second reply: “We have run a small poundage 
of 400-yard skeins of crochet yarn. We were allowed 
390-400 yard tolerance and were able to stay within 
this range. 

“We measured these on the twister with a yard- 
age knock-off clock and found it very satisfactory. 
Our variation on 400 yards ran about 2% per cent. 
When an end came down we measured the pieces on a 
hand reel and made up 400-yard skeins by re-reeling 
them on the regular reels from a swift. Our custom- 
er was satisfied with the product. 

“One doff did not fill the bobbin so at each 400 
yards we bore down the traverse and made a loop 
around the bottom which was cut after doffing. In 
this way we secured four 400-yard skeins to the bob- 
bin.” 


The third reply: “We try to make our skeins ap- 
proximately four yards over the required length. We 
use a regular counting clock to count the revolution of 
rollers to get yardage on the twister. A revolution 
counter automatic knock-off is available when an elec- 
tric starter button is used. 

“If a counter is used to get revolutions of the twist- 
er roll and you allow four yards extra, you can run 
the bobbin all out at the reel and have a couple of 
yards extra to tie off. Any bobbin which is not full 
due to end breakage is set out when the twister doffs 
and is run on reels by using a correct length bobbin 
to measure by. When the correct length bobbin runs 
out, the entire reel is tied off and another bobbin is 
put up. In this way all uneven lengths are worked up 
and there is no waste. 

“Of course these skeins have one or more knots. 
We do not think a knock-off that is run by the strokes 
of the ringrail is accurate enough for crochet skeins 
where they are sold by the skein and not by the 
pound.” 


The fourth reply: “I do not think there is any 
accepted trade practice with reference to tolerance in 
making skeins to exact yardage. It seems to me that 
this is something that would have to be worked out be- 
tween the buyer and the seller. Usually a tolerance of 
5 per cent, that is 2% per cent over or under the 
specified yardage, is considered reasonable. 

“There is no possible way of making exact yard- 
age. While the twister can be equipped with a device 
which will make the frame knock-off after a given 
number of revolutions of the front roll, the yardage 
on the individual bobbins, even though there is no 
end breakage, will vary as much as 5 per cent. This 
is due to the difference in contraction and there are 
many items that contribute to this, such as the pull 
of the traveler, condition of the traveler and ring, 
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whether or not the spindle is plumb, whether the 
thread guides are set properly, and other items which 
will vary the pull of the yarn and consequently affect 
the contraction during the twisting. 

“As to having knock-off motions on a reel and the 
disposal of yardage left on the bobbin, it seems to me 
that this should be worked out with the customer to 
have the size of the skeins agree with the yardage on 
a full doff or a part of the doff that would be equally 
divisible; in other words, either one, two or three 
skeins per doff. Any yarn left on the bobbin will 
only make one end with an excessive number of knots 
or make waste of a small part of the remains on the 
bobbin. 

“It has been our experience that our customers 
usually make this sufficiently flexible so that it can be 
accomplished at the mill on a practical basis.” 


The fifth reply: “I suggest 5 per cent tolerance in 
putting up skeins, but so far as I know there is no 
way to make exact yardage skeins on a twister with 
knock-off motions. When yardage is left on the bob- 
bins we put this waste yarn in another grade of ply 
yarn and sell it to customers who do not demand a high 
quality of knotless yarn. 

“The amount of yarn to be placed on the bobbin 
to get the desired yardage in the skein depends on 
the turns per inch and the number of yarn being 
made.” 

The editors of COTTON will welcome any further 
discussion of this subject. 


———--— O@ ----- 


Research Department 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“WASH” and the research department* are not al- 
ways of the same opinion I am sure, and yet person- 
ally I do not believe that they are at outs with each 


other. He knows a lot about what they are after and 
trying to find out, analyze, develop and improve. 

“‘WASH” has been long enough in the game to know 
that the astounding facts revealed by certain studies, 
methods and tests are more frequently surprising than 
disappointing; that is if the pulse of the operations 
are generally known. 

The comparative averages of certain tests are not 
always the same in every instance, as they vary in 
every case, and as certain conditions are inevitably 
controlling the functions of the processing or opera- 
tions. In these we find the inert reasons for improve- 
ment or radical changes. 

To lecture quality to a set of help and then fail 
to do anything to encourage them to give the best in 
them toward producing a quality made, salable prod- 
uct is just plain breath, time, and energy lost. To 
show the final results with a plain picture or objective 
test is the best manner to reveal the thing desired. One 
of the best selling points is to show that a good prod- 





This letter is in answer to an article by “Wasn” which ap- 
peared on page 95 of the July 1937 issue of CorTrTon, in which 
“Wasn” asked: “Does It Pay to Have a Research Department?” 
$0 ww replying to the article by “Wasn” will be pub- 

shed later. 
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THE MORTON SYSTEM 


4 
RAW STOCK, PACKAGE AND BEAM DYEING MACHINES IN HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL DESIGN. 
e 


PATENTED COMBINATION PACKAGE AND RAW STOCK MACHINES. 
* 


PATENTED COMBINATION BEAM AND PACKAGE MACHINES. 
a 


Built from special composition cast iron, nickel iron and stainless steel. 
Built in capacities to dye from | to 1000 pounds. Machine furnished belt, tex rope or direct drive. 

















Illustration shows 1-Package Dyeing Machine and 2-Rinsers. 
Carrier automatically centers itself on packing joint. 
Sample opening in lid. 

Lid is counterbalanced, saving time and effort in operation. 
Hand wheel for tightening carrier on packing joints. 

* 


MORTON IMPROVED DOUBLE CIRCULATING RAW STOCK DYEING MACHINE DESIGNED WITH PATENTED 
FOLLOW PLATE TO HOLD BATCH OF COTTON IN PERFECT CONDITION DURING THE DYEING PROCESS. 


am 
MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING HANDLE GATE VALVES. 
* 


Manufactured by 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. Agents for our products in the Carolinas. 
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uct can be sold more readily than those of inferior 
grade, which are often left on the manufacturer’s 
hands to be sold at a later date or at a loss. 

The suggestions often made to improve quality in 
certain processes are of little value unless those op- 
eratives on previous processes are conscientious 
enough to turn out a quality product for the subse- 
quent operations that finally make a good finished 
product. 

The research department and its reports are almost 
invariably discounted by a large per cent, due prin- 
sipally to the staff of engineers or workmen not be- 
ing practical mill men. It is rather confusing to find 
that a research department will reveal certain evils 
and then recommend that some improvement be made, 
and then when drawn to the point is not able to tell 
what and why. Whether or not I am right, I have 
often thought that it does not pay to put men into 
and in charge of a research department that have not 
had several years’ experience of practical work inside 
the mill as an operator of the machinery and mechan- 
ical duties as well. This goes for the efficiency de- 
partment as well. This experience gives precedent to 
them, knowing what can and will be expected by the 
management after approved recommendations are 
made to them for certain changes. 


This day and age of speed to reduce costs has 
caused many mills and research departments to advise 
increases in speeds on certain operations and in doing 
so the quality often suffers greatly. Then again the 
research staff is puzzled as to why the operating effi- 
ciency isn’t as high as it has been in the past and 
why the maintenance costs are climbing. In the ma- 
jority of these cases the machinery is running far 
above the standards set up by the manufacturers of 
the machinery. When objections are made, or com- 
plaints rather, by the mills to the makers, and tests 
are made, these tests prove that much higher efficien- 
cy can be attained, and in some cases the poundage is 
equal in the end, due to the quality work being turned 
out at the speeds recommended by the makers being 
superior to that which the mills have tried in vain to 
run at these higher speeds. The point that is so very 
well impressed here is that the machine is given time 
to do the work it is intended to do and many of the 
defects are removed and not passed onto the next 
process to be ironed out. 


To express it in plainer words and to use the 
simile, “Trying to run at modern paces with Model T 
machinery.” I am sure that “WASH” will agree that 
modernization is well on foot in most of the mills that 
are going to stay in the picture. And to say more 
about the mills that are reluctant about trying to im- 
prove the situation is to say “running ox-cart machin- 
ery at V8 speeds,” which in the end is foolish en- 
deavor and unsatisfactory and unprofitable operation, 
and only time will tell the final results. 


To have a group of men in a research department 
or laboratory that only know how to count twist per 
inch, r.p.m., compute moisture content and regain, is 
a very inefficient staff of men for such an important 
unit in manufacturing. Such men are mere recorders 
of facts, and the other information and comprehen- 
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sion of applied analyses must be rendered by someone 
that has the experience and ability to do so. 

To be more specific the following shows the practi- 
cal man generally knows why, but few research men 
can tell the reason and the remedy: 

A bobbin of roving that is soft and larger in diam- 
eter than the remainder of the set. 

A bobbin of roving running in the set, but smaller 
at doffing time, and harder than the standard bobbin. 

A bobbin of the same size when full, but very hard 
(roving). 

Lumps in the roving. 

Cut roving or yarn. 

Hard ends running on the bobbin without being 
pieced up. 

A sliver can that has a mushroom top when full. 

High and low cable in twisted yarn. 

Chafed yarn on warp wind. 

Thousands of other such troubles and defects are 
revealed or reported by the research department, but 
how many of them are able to tell the man in his re- 
spective department how to overcome these evils in a 
practical, workable manner? 


One superintendent I know reports that he has only 
15 ends down per 1000 spindles per hour on 12s card- 
ed yarn. That is the best I have ever heard of. The 
best that I ever actually made the test on, or saw run 
was 27 ends down per 1000 spindle hours on 30s card- 
ed and 21 on 47s combed. These tests were on spin- 
ning not equipped with traveling overhead cleaners, 
which I believe would have reduced these somewhat, 
as these cleaners are instrumental in reducing ends 
down on spinning, as well as roving machinery, by 
reducing slugs and bunches for the following 
processes. 


To get to the final point is to relate an experience 
of a technical superintendent with a card clothing en- 
gineer. The cards were carding 614 pounds per hour, 
1 1/16-inch stock, and grinding 7% hours out of each 
184, and the points of the clothing were almost as 
sharp when starting to grind as when set up after 
grinding. The grinders were taught to grind heavy. 
The engineer warned the technical superintendent 
that his clothing would be ground to the knee in 5 to 
6 years, but the technical superintendent had his way, 
and now new clothing is having to be put on those 
cards that have been run only 6 to 7 years. Ordinarily 
good clothing should last much longer than this; but 
still many differ. 

I am one of the men that have come up largely 
from the practical side, and have had a lot of experi- 
ence, which is a dear teacher, I may assure you. I 
have gained considerable credit in evening classes and 
by correspondence courses, and several older men have 
told me that I base too much on theory myself, still 
I find that some theory is not at all practical. To put 
it right is to get the pendulum in the middle and try- 
ing to stay by this until the right answer fits the 
problem at hand. 

At the present time we see cotton fabrics being 
made and put into almost everything we can think of 
from zeppelins to highways, and many more uses must 
and will be created and developed in order for the 
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WISTER 


3-IN-ONE OIL solves many 
problems of lubrication and 
protection in the small but vi- 
tally important operating parts 
of intricate mechanisms used 
in the textile industry. It is a 
scientific blend of the finest oils 
obtainable—especially suitable 
for use on shuttles, needles, 
reeds. It assures trouble-free 
operation at low cost! Write us 
for special prices to textile mills. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
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A-TOX VENTILATING 


SHADES improve working 
conditions by admitting up to 
40% more light and air. They 
let in fresh air without direct 
draft .. . mellowed light with 
out blinding glare. 


RA-TOX WOOD FABRIC 
SHADES are efficient on all 
types of wood and steel sash. 
Our special fixtures particularly 
adapt them to steel sash with 
swinging ventilators. The most 
successful and largest factories 
in America are RA-TOX 
equipped. Look into the advan- 
tages of RA-TOX for your plant 
.« . @asy to regulate ... strong- 
ly built and durable ... lasting 
for at least 20 years. 
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RHOPLEX® RESINS 
_ Clear as 


Crystal 


N sheet form, RHoplex resins 
transmit more light than plate 
glass. This same resin, when 
used as a finish for fabrics, 
gives brighter colors, clearer 


patterns, more striking prints. 
Fabrics finished with RHoplex 


resins are brilliant. 


ROHM & HAAS 


222 W. Washington Sq. 


COMPANY, INC. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 






*Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 
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people to consume the cotton that is produced in the 
world today. Rayon has grown in production and con- 
sumption by leaps and bounds and there seems to be 
no stop to the uses that these synthetic fibers are being 
put to. 

Our industry must find new uses for its products 
and these research and development departments must 
be ever active and finding things that cotton may be 
made into. 

I think that we need a good research department, 
and I believe that “WASH” is in favor of them too. 
The smaller mills may have to use the smaller scale, 
but something will have to be used in some manner 
or other. Were it not for the research departments 
there are a lot of facts about our jobs that we wouldn't 
have or know, not to mention the new things that are 
coming out for us practical men to put into operation 
and practical usage. 

This is another of those subjects that may be 
cussed and discussed at will, but still one man’s opin- 
ion is about as good as anothers. It is not a matter of 
who is right, but what is right. 

J. R. (ALA. ) 


—— —— Gq —-—-—_ 


Dirty Card Flats 


EDITOR COTTON: 

So very frequently I have found that carders are 
often faced with the problem of cleaning or keeping 
their card flats clean, so I am going to try to answer 
the question submitted by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6787” on 
page 95 of the March 1938 issue of COTTON. 

If card flats are never allowed from the beginning 
to get damp and rusty, or to begin to get clogged with 
dust, it is about the best preventives toward keeping 
card flats clean. Every set of new flats should be put 
on the card with a new brush, or one that has been 
refilled, and set deep enough for the bristles to enter 
the body of the flat wire well below the knee so as to 
clean the flats at each complete round that they make 
on the card. 

The life of a set of new card flats if ground sen- 
sibly will range from 9 to 12 years running day and 
night, and when I say sensibly, I mean precisely that. 

Too many grinders think that flats should be 
ground as heavily as the cylinder and just as long at 
each grinding. Others think that when a new set of 
flats are put on the card that these flats should be 
ground for a day or so before being put to work, which 
is just foolishly shortening the life of the flats that 
much. The explanation of this is: when those that 
have had flats covered in their mill, or visited the 
flat repair shops, or covering shops, I should say, they 
know very well that these flats are ground evenly to 
a gauge of .001 inch variation, and are as sharp as 
ever they can be regardless of how long they may be 
ground in the mill. This long procedure of grinding 
at the beginning of using a new set starts a barb on 





Other answers to this question appeared on page 128 
May, page 96 June, page 96 September, and page 98 De- 
cember 1938 issues. 
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the ends of the flat wire, and here we have the be- 
ginning or nucleus of the causes of flats that remain 
always loaded or dirty. 

Some think that flats should be ground as long as 
the cylinder and doffer at each grinding, and this 
isn’t sensible either. When the flats are started to 
be ground the drums should be sounded to make sure 
that they are grinding evenly from end to end, and 
when the set of flats have made two complete revolu- 
tions they should be sharp, which if they aren’t they 
were either faced, or the drum needs to have a new 
fillet. However, after the flats have made two com- 
plete revolutions the driving band should be removed 
and the drum raised so that it will not drag on the 
flats. Usually grinding flats for a period of 1% 
hours is sufficiently long to grind them needle sharp. 
Some very good overseers allow a grinder to have but 
one flat grinding drum with three sets of traverse 
grinding rolls, thus making it necessary that this drum 
be kept moving to keep up with his grinding sched- 
ule. I rather approve of this myself as this will not 
permit excessively long, unnecessary grinding of flats 
or the wearing out of emery fillet needlessly. 


With proper care another item that is helpful to- 
ward lengthening the life of flats is that of grinding 
them only when they are to be set. It will require 
some study on this matter, as some only expect flats 
to be set at each third round with the traverse rolls 
grinding; others alternate backs and flats, and with 
this practice in effect flats will stand this much run- 
ning between grindings. This also permits the flats 
to remain the closer to the desired setting. 


“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6787” says that running strip- 
ping fillet in the flats is injurious to the flat wire. I 
think he means that it is detrimental to the founda- 
tion of the flats instead, as the knee type wire will 
dig into the foundation, thus weakening it, and caus- 
ing loose wires that will face the cylinder. This dig- 
ging is often experienced with even straight burnish- 
er wire that is set too deeply, or with a burnisher 
drum that is not perfectly round or running in an 
eccentric motion. 

Cleaning flats is a universal problem it seems, and 
as mentioned previously, even when using straight 
burnishing wire the barrel should be tested for per- 
fect running and being round from end to end because 
a lop-sided roll will dig in and play havoc with the 
flat foundations. The burnisher type brush will 
usually clean most flats if used properly and consist- 
ently. There are certain sets of flats that are hard 
to get clean, stubborn if you wish to call them so; and 
other methods often have to be resorted to. 


Setting the back knife plate will tend to thwart the 
depositing of seed hulls, leaf trash, or motes if set 
to the proper setting to care for the staple of cotton 
or the production requirements. In general, a set- 
ting that works well with most cotton is .022 at top, 
and .029 at bottom. This may be contrary to the the- 
ory of some but in most cases it generally works. 


To clean the more difficult sets I have used a brush 
made from a burnisher barrel, (brush) and an old 
stripper fillet, put on spirally, leaving as much space 
between each row of wire as the fillet is wide, or to 
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Lift the 
Loom Tax! 


You are forcing your looms to 





pay a tax in oil spot ‘seconds’ 


as long as you use oil that drips 


and leaks. By using NON- 
FLUID OIL---the drip-less, waste- 


less lubricant---- you do away 
with oil spot losses, and save 
money. Lasting 3 to 5 times long- 


er, NON-FLUID OIL reduces 


lubricant and application cost. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “‘Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery" 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich 







vA REGISTERED 


OIL 


IGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Standard 


SILICATES 
6 textile use 





} 


[Yok if we many 


advantages ~ 


\ Highest Soil-Suspending Power of the Alkalies 
\ Retards redeposition of suspended soil 

\ Controlled Alkalinity over a wide range 

\ Rapid wetting-out properties 


\ Maximum detergent action 







\, Constant pH maintenance 


\ Easy rinsing qualities 











STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


Diamond Alkali Company 
General Offices ¢ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Plants at Cincinnat: Jersey City Lockport, N. Y¥ Marseilles } 
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20 TEETH 
N° 25 SPROCKET 








say wound about two inches apart. This brush is 
driven from the feed roll by a sprocket attached to 
same, and also one on the brush journal using No. 25 
sprocket chain. Please note the drawings in Figs. 1 
and 2. 

This brush should run from 5 to 8 r.p.m., and this 
will remove almost all of the matter that may be de- 
posited at the base of the flat wire. The top sprocket 
has 20 teeth and the sprockets that are required to 
turn the proper turns can be worked out from the 
speed of the feed roll to get the desired r.p.m. of the 
“scratcher.”’ See Fig. 2. 

After having allowed this scratcher to run in the 
flats after having been set at the proper depth for two 
complete revolutions of the flats; then run the straight 
wire burnisher on the flats to polish the sides of the 
wire that possibly might have become roughened by 
this cleaning roll. As suggested this wire should be 
an old stripping fillet as the wire in it is not as rigid 
as a new fillet, and in this manner the flat wire might 
not become roughened so easily as it might with the 
new fillet. 

This larger sprocket should be drilled the same 
size as the feed roll shaft so that it might be inter- 
changeable at will by merely removing the large feed 
roll gear, fitting or removing the sprocket to suit the 
need, so that when one card is cleaned it will not be 
difficult to move the apparatus to the next card that 
is needed to be used on. This “scratcher’”’ should be 


revolving with the teeth toward the back of the card 
in the same direction the flat drums and burnisher 
brushes are run. 


“ 








SPIRAL BRUSH 





20 TEETH 
N°25 SPROCKET Fa 
















SPROCKET 


FIG. 2 


Other points to be avoided to keep flats as clean 
as possible are: humidifiers directly over cards; oil- 
ing flats discs excessively and causing dirt to cake 
on the ends of the flat wire foundations; faced flats 
that do not card properly; loose flat chains that allow 
the flats to drag on the knife plate and cause the wire 
to become loose in the foundation; grinding flats so 
heavily that they become “‘hooked’’, and numerous oth- 
er points that the practical carder and grinders have 


learned in the school of hard-knocks. 
cm & GU) 
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Harsh Pick on Loom 


Mr. Hawkins answers an inquiry on loom fixing 


_—— FOLLOWING QUESTIONS were sent to COTTON, 
with the request that they be passed along to B. H. 
Hawkins to answer. [Readers of COTTON will remem- 
ber Mr. Hawkins as the author of the series, ‘““Methods 
of Fixing Looms”, which ran in issues during 1937 and 
1938.| The first question: “What causes a loom to 
jerk unusually hard when picking late?” 

Mr. Hawkins’ answer follows: When the picking 
cams of the loom are set directly on top center, as for 
medium timing, the lug assembly should be set tightly 
against the picker stick with no lost motion between 
these parts; the shuttle will then start leaving the 
shuttle box as the crankshaft passes on toward back 
center. 

The speed of the lay is greatly reduced as the 
crankshaft passes beyond top center toward back cen- 
ter. The speed of the shuttle is greatest as it leaves 


the shuttle box, but its speed is also reduced as it 








passes through the shed into the other shuttle box, 
due to the friction resulting from contact with the 
warp yarn and the reed. This reduction of the speed 
of the lay and the shuttle is a gradual reduction and 
should take place at the same time. For example, sup- 
pose that the loom is picking early and the shuttle has 
passed into the shed before the loom reaches top cen- 
ter. In this event the shuttle speed will have been 
reduced before the lay speed is reduced and the lay 
will have a tendency to move away from the shuttle, 
which would probably cause the loom to slam off or 
throw the shuttle out. This, of course, would only be 
true when this setting has been carried to an extreme. 

In the case of a loom picking late due to the lugs 
having play or lost motion between them and the pick- 
er stick, the lay speed is reduced before the shuttle 
speed is reduced. This causes the shuttle to ride just 
so much more heavily against the reed. That, in it- 
self, should be enough to cause the loom to jerk. But 
the main reason, or so I think, is that the loom crank- 
shaft passes top center and the long lug is brought 
against the picker stick in the form of a sharp blow as 
the lost motion between the lugs and the picker stick 
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When “it’s in the groove” to a seventeen year old, 
it means that some swing band is really giving out. 
But to a plant superintendent, or anyone else con- 
cerned with operation and maintenance... “‘i 
the groove’ means the quality inherent in every 
“American’’ Wedgbelt Pulley that makes it superior 
to ordinary grooved pulleys. 


in 


“American” sheaves are machined to micrometric 
accuracy and combine the finest in engineering 
skill and craftsmanship. These grooves do all that 
grooves can do to assure absolutely even belt 
tension regardless of the number of belts used in 


the drive. This accuracy assures a minimum 
of belt wear. 


Better balance, better bushings and'‘air-streamed’”’ 
arms further contribute to the smooth, silent oper- 
ation that characterizes ‘‘American’’ Wedgbelt 
Pulleys. For most satisfactory operation, and longest 
life ‘‘Americans’’ can be your only choice. 


N. B. ‘‘American’’ Tension Control Motor 
Bases have a definite application to every 


V-belt drive. Ask us for the details. 


ODE 
yg 
©. 
eS > 
Yup.o& 


MERICAN 
PULLEY COMPANY 





4200 WISSAHICKON AVE. 
DEPT. 5... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



































One of Americas Largest 
Selling and Styling 
Organizations Offers 


Representation to 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
and 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS 


om manufacturer who con- 


centrates upon the actual 


spinning of the yarn or the eat 
tion of cloth, leaving the styling an 


selling problems to 2 specialist, Is In 


a better position to meet competi- 
tion. He is freed of the a - 
supervising sales organizations, driv- 
ing for new markets, opening up new 


territories, properly merchandising 


new developments in yarns oF <i 
and solving the specific problems © 


each of his customers. 











We offer to progressive manufac- 




















. . wide 
turers the services of a nation 


organization with offices in the princt- 


pal market centers . - - including 4 


large scientifically trained selling 
force, and a staff of styling, manufac- 


turing, and selling experts. 


We invite correspondence.| 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


Y. 
261 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N 


uncy St.. Boston 


78 Cha 
eee plo | Bank Bidg.. Chariotte 


1600 Arch St.. Phila. Commercia 
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is taken up. Instead of the picker stick driving the 
shuttle across the loom as it should, when all parts of 
this motion are set correctly, it knocks the shuttle 
across. It is this difference between a pushing or 
driving force and a swinging blow that causes the 
loom to pick with a jerk when picking late. 

When the pick cams are purposely set late, with 
the crankshaft beyond top center and the lugs set 
tightly against the picker stick, this jerk, as the loom 
picks, is not so noticeable. If the picking cams are 
set very late, the loom will slam off. Trouble will also 
be had due to the shuttle flying out of the loom. 

Th second question: “‘Why is the crankshaft of an 
E-Model loom placed to the rear of the cam shaft?” 

Mr. Hawkins’ answer: On some of the earlier E- 
Model looms the crankshaft is placed about %4-inch 
behind the cam shaft. As far as I am able to deter- 
mine, this was done to give a little additional space 
for the harness between the lay and the crankshaft; 
to allow the force of the pick to come below the pitch 
line on the cam shaft gear; and to allow room for the 
loom beam without increasing the depth of the loom. 

On later E-Model looms this distance that the 
crankshaft and the cam shaft are out of a vertical 
line has been reduced to about 14-inch. Probably there 
have been other changes made in the loom specifica- 
tions to take care for this reduction. 

Advancing a theory, it seems to me that the vibra- 
tion of the loom would be less noticeable if the crank- 
shaft and the cam shaft were placed out of a vertical 
plane, as the two shafts revolve in opposite directions 
and the vibration of each shaft would tend to balance 
or offset the vibration of the other. 


— ~ }&@ — a 


Waste Card Setting 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Often when cards are running strips (waste 
cards) the cylinder will fill up quickly, load, and 
cause flakey web. The cylinder will be slowed be- 
cause of the friction at the flats. Sometimes it is 
necessary to grease the belts once or twice a day 
in order to keep up the speed of the cylinder, and 
this dressing or greasing causes the belts to break. 

If we set the doffer to the cylinder with a 5/1000- 
inch gauge the doffer will take the fiber from the 
eylinder regularly, leaving it free to keep its speed 
and do its work properly. And by setting to a 
5/1000-inch gauge, the flats can then be set closer 
without danger of their rubbing or being faced. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6884 


- oe - 
To Correct Market Situation. 


At a luncheon held recently at the Merchants Club in 
honor of Dr. Lawrence Myers of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, members of The Association of Cotton Textile Merch- 
ants of New York urged correction of the false market 
situation created by the descending scale of cotton futures 
prices. Explaining the reluctance of distributors to make 
forward purchases of cotton goods in the face of this ab- 
normal and misleading market for raw material, the mer- 
chants insisted that more goods would be sold and more 
cotton consumed through a restoration of the normal rela- 
tionship in cotton prices whereby the price on later deliveries 
would reflect the added cost of unavoidable carrying charges, 
such as storage insurance and interest. 
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Spinning Room Maintenance 


(Continued from page 97) 


the point of the guide-set barely touching the back of 
the guide wire eye. When this is complete we put 
the travelers back on the rings, put the bobbins back 
on the spindles, set the twist gear, twist up the ends 
and bid frame No. 54 farewell until about this time 
next year. 

Sam: Well, Bill, I surely have learned a lot of 
pointers here today, and I want to thank you for 
your help. 

Bul: Now, Sam, don’t accept what you’ve seen to- 
day as being even fairly correct until you’ve tried it. 
We have given you only our ideas, and there are prob- 
ably many different and better ones. I hope we have 
helped you some, and please pardon me if I talked too 
much. 

Sam: You bet I will, because I “asked for it’’—so 
long, Bill. 

Bill: So long, Sam—drive carefully. 


ae ee 


An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page | 18) 


and the man you are talking to will wonder how in 
heck you do it. All you have to do is to remember 
that 10666 is your loom production constant, or what- 
ever your constant is. 

“My Private Secretary” explains how simple it is 
to make your own constant. The same method may 
be used to find your constant for spinning frame pro- 
duction or fly frame production or any other constants 
you may wish to use. 

How much condensation are you having in your 
size kettle? ‘My Private Secretary” will explain just 
how you can find out. 

When you put on a style of goods you have never 
made before, do you figure around a little bit, then 
make somewhat of a guess at the number of filling it 
is going to take—and then have to take off 30 or 40 
yards of the first cloth woven to see if you have hit 
it? Well, look and see what ‘My Private Secretary” 
has to say about finding the correct number of filling 
to make a style of goods, especially if that style of 
goods is not what is known as a balanced piece of 
goods which would be about 60 per cent of warp and 
40 per cent filling. The rule by which you figure aver- 
age yarn number to make a balanced piece of goods will 
not do to use when you are trying to find the number 
of filling for a piece of goods which is 70 per cent 
warp and 30 per cent filling, such as some laid cords, 
poplins and broadcloths. 


Yeah, you will find it darn hard work to go into 
your mill or room and get all the data necessary to fill 
in the information “My Private Secretary” calls for, 
but if you look at the questions in the book and can’t 
answer them, don’t you think that you should know 
these things about your own job so that when your 
boss or anyone else asks you something about your 
job you will not have to “stall around” and pretend 
to know when you don’t. 
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PADLOCKED 
FOR SERVICE 





The right to serve people in any capacity 
carries with it certain obligations. 


In the manufacture of ring travelers it must 
be a precision operation to secure the de- 
manded quality and uniformity to meet 
the particular ring traveler requirements. 


THE U. S. RING TRAVELER COM- 
PANY obligates itself to see that you get 
this quality and uniformity by securely 
sealing all its containers. 


Order Now! Samples Upon Request. 


THE BOWEN SPECIAL TEMPER 
ROUND AND SQUARE POINT 

FLAT, OVAL AND ROUND WIRE 
THE BOWEN VERTICAL STEEL 








THE BOWEN VERTICAL BRONZE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 
THE BOWEN PATENTED NE-Bow VERTICAL 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, PRES. and TREAS. 


Providence, R. |. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
P. O. Box 792, Greenville, So. Carolina 


TORRENCE L. MAYNARD 
P. O. Box 456, Belmont, No. Carolina 
OLIVER B. LAND 
P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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WEAVE-WEL 
ad 


FINISH-RITE 
Soni shung Produce 
a 
CONDITIONER 
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NORTH Products are all manufactured by Frank 
G. North, Ine latest methods and equipment 
recognized throughout the textile field as being “tops 
for their especial uses; prices are always in line as 
volume and production of Weave-Well Products are 
second to none. 


WEAVE-WELL Slashing Products, also made in 
dry size: FINISH-RITE Finishing Products ; 
ROTOCONDITIONER, the improved conditioning ma 
chine for setting twist and conditioning filling yarns; 
NORTHOL PC, the super conditioning liquid for uss 
in all filling yarn conditioning systems; GREASE 
RITE Shuttle Tallow. 


These well-known products are the result of a 
most thoroughly equipped laboratory, outstanding 
associate textile chemists, and 36 years of personal 
specialization by Frank G. North, now associated with 
R. E. Howell, Bachelor of Science, together with 
practical mill men whose long years of experience i! 
sizing and finishing have enabled them to formulat: 
and produce sizing and finishing compounds, special 
formulae, softeners, tallows, and oil products, gums, 
ete., from every Known material, from every known 
source, of unsurpassed quality and efficiency. 


Let NORTH Specialized Service solve your 
problems without obligation. Write us today. 








FRANK G. 


Uh 


INCORPORATED 











A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE | 


P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga. 
P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga. 
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--e HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You ........-- 


205. The Walker Method—S page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 


od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 


2'3. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
company’s 


page illustrated brochure explaining the 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 


Production calculations and speci- 


notes on twisting. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 


fications are included. 
St.. Boston. Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, ass. 


217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog, attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington, Delaware. 


218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—é6-page folder 
describing and tIillustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. _— a 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


223. Alloyed tron in Southern Industrial Fields— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


224. “‘Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills. etce.,. 
said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 
Georgia. 


228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page illus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- 
alog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting il- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


238. Glorified Light—A 32-page book illustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
production costs. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer—6 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


253. Brewn Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing, 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 


tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

258. Autematic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning, 


Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
over Spinning, Warping. Winding, Twisting, etc. 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of fiy with no harm to roving. The American 


MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
259. Cotton Conditioning with Texspray Com- 
pound—18-page booklet describing the Texspray 


method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven 
that this method will save money, increase produc- 
tion, increase flexibility of fiber, eliminate static 
oS a, and dust. The Texas Company, New 
org, . . 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


261. The Brown Moist-O-Graph—16 page booklet 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas- 
ures, records and controls the moisture content of 
eotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
showing the cemplete line of brushes fer the textile 


those not in the 





mill. Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


268. Factoring and Financing—TDlustrated booklet 
which outlines the functions of factoring in the tex- 
tile industry. Textile Banking Company, New York, 
New York. 


269. Stainless Steel Equipment for the Dyeing and 
Textile industry—Attractive four-page folder describ- 


ing the Blickman line of dyeing equipment. 8. 
Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 
271. The New American Adjustable Diameter 


Wedgebelt Pulleys—illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 
produce the best performance in all types of V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley Co., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 


276. Continuous Vulcanization of Transmission 
Belting—12-page booklet containing facts based on 
data assembled during the development of this new 
principle of belt manufacture and the performance of 
the product in actual service. Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


277. Bulldog Rubber Tension Roll Covering—attrac- 
tive four-page folder describing the new scientifically 
correct product designed for taking off all synthetic 
fabrics, natural silks and fine cotton goods. Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


278. Textile Testing Laboratories—a 10-page illus- 
trated booklet describing a modern textile testing 
laboratory and pointing out the necessity for labora- 
tory air conditioning systems. Ask for bulletin 136. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

279. When Cleaning’s Automatic, a Spinner’s Free 
to Spin—a 10-page illustrated booklet dealing with 
the Parks automatic traveling cleaner. Ask for bul- 


letin 1036. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C. 
284. Morton Nickel tron Quick Opening Handle 


Gate Valve—lIllustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Morton Machine Works, Columbus, Georgia. 


286. Tricon W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


287. New American Pulley Motor Base Catalog— 
an attractive new illustrated catalog describing in 
detail construction and, application of new tension 
control motor base. Includes data comparing per- 
formance of drives with and without tension control 
motor base and applications are shown for both flat 
and V-belt drives. American Pulley Co., Philadel- 
phia, Va. 


289. Caustic Seda Bulletin—a data and reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com- 
plete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who also manu- 
factures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


290. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery 
of All Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
textile machinery. Hyatt Bearings Division, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


291. Wolf Products for the Textile Trade—Dlus- 
trated booklet describing the Wolf line of chemicals 
for the printing, dyeing, sizing and finishing of all 
textile fabrics. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


293. Mind Your P’s and Q’s—aAttractive folder 
describing and fillustrating the brands, properties and 
uses of silicates of soda. Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany. Philadelphia. Pa. 


294. From a Locomotive to a Pig—Attractive ten- 
page booklet describing the advantages of Metso as 
an ideal cleaner in the textile industry. Philadelphia 
Quartz Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


295. Fence Facts—A new booklet illustrating and 
describing chain link fence in a variety of styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Also wrought iron fence in various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence. Page Fence 
Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 


296. Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacture — Mlus- 
trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit- 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application of 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


297. Lunkenheimer List Price Schedule R-i—new 
44 page catalog covering the entire line of valves, 
boiler mountings ana lubricating devices manufac- 
tured by the Lunkenheimer Company. The Lunken- 
heimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


industry cannot be handled. 





299. The New International Time Recorder—infor- 
mation on the new automatic time recorder which 
gives complete wage and hour records. Internationa) 
Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


301. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Catalog — Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


303. The New Boyce Rayon Knotter— This new 
knotter increases production, eliminates perspiration 
and chemical stains and makes clean, uniform knota. 
Over 2,000 of these knotters are now in use. A. B. 
Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


305. Tannate Belting —leafiet describing Rhoads 
Tannate leather belts and their uses and advantages 
in textile mill operation. J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


306. Waterproof with Sco-Co—information on the 
advantages of using Sco-Co industrial finishes and 
paints in the textile industry. Southport Paint Co.. 
Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


307. Lane Canvas Baskets—16 page illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for textile use. W. Lane & Brothers, Pougb- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


308. Finnell Scrubbers—tllustrated leaflets describ- 
ing and giving specifications for the new Finnel) 
a ~*~ machines. Finnell System, Inc., Eijk- 
art, Ind. 


309. The Tasco Process—illustrated folder describ- 
ing the Tasco process for grinding and polishing 
carrier tubes on knitting machines. Thomas & Skin- 
ner Steel Products Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


310. Replacement Parts for Knitting Machines— 
attractive illustrated folder describing the Thomas & 
Skinner line of replacement parts for all types of 
knitting machines. Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


3tf. The Romance of Prairie Gold—attractive 1)- 
lustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


312. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attractive 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 


for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


313. Detergent Wall Card—valuable and handy wal) 
card listing pH strengths in both acid and alkali 
solutions. Chemists and dyers will find this chart 
invaluable in their everyday work. Detergent Prod- 
ucts Corp.. Atlanta, Ga. 


314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- 
duction chart can be used for any style of winder. 


Also included are instructions for figuring yarn 
takeup speeds. Universal Winding Co., Providence. 
Rhode Island. 

315. How Handling Problems Have Been Solved— 


a 50-page booklet presenting in pictorial form many 
solutions to industrial handling problems and show- 
ing how they reduce eosts, save labor. eliminate stor- 
age and provide free movement of stock between 
processes. American MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland. Ohio. 


316. Ditto Payroll Record System—this special 
book has shown hundreds of textile men how to 
speed and simplify payroll routines. It shows how 
to save. Ditto, Inc., Chicago, I. 


317. Circular Knitting Machines—a fifty-two page 
illustrated booklet containing valuable information en 
the manufacture of transfer top hosiery. Incl 
illustrations of rib knitting principles, yarn changers. 
selvage welt, loose course and methods of laying t» 
Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company, 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


318. It’s the Film—attractive folder describing end 
giving specifications for Lubriplate, the lubricant pos- 
sessing features not found in conventional lubricants. 
Lubriplate Division, Fiske Bros. Refining Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


319. Lubriplate—the modern textile machinery 1le- 
bricant—attractive illustrated folder giving recom- 
mendations for textile machinery lubrication. Lubrt- 
plate is the new lubricant which forms a film oa 
shafts, bearings, gear teeth, etc., which prevents wear. 
corrosion and contamination due to products of wear. 
Lubriplate « a Fiske Bros. Refining Company, 


7 


Newark. N. J. 


320. The Control of Friction—four-page folder 
which shews why Lubriplate controls friction on tez- 
tile machinery. Lubriplate Division, Fiske Bres. 
Refining Co., Newark, N. J 


321. Wooden Tanks for Many Purposes—attractive 
catalog containing much helpful data relative te gen- 
eral design and construction of wo tanks for 
textile use. Also contains an interesting tabulation 
of experiments with different woods available for tank 
~ 1m Hauser-Stander Tank Co., Cincinnati, 

Oo. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE !40 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Uniform in Quality 


: | Uritorm in Size 
3 Uniform in Finish 


"NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTHERN ra eh D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 


This is the Age OF SPEED 
and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater advantage are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 


























New Duplex Twister Travelers — C. E. F. Twister Travelers 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER ‘Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Southern Office: — 131 West First St, — Charlotte,N.C. — C.D. Taylor, Southern Agent 





Southern Representatives L. Everett Taylor, H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.—Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N.C. 





arene 





LANE 


CANVAS BASKETS 











A LANE BASKET — ‘ F1G.27 e = 
For Doffing, Loopers, Seam- TRI CRS A LANE TRUCK 
ers, Ribbers and general For Speeder, Slubber-Doff 
use. and general utility use 


Also Hosiery Dye-House. 


Backed by 45 years of 


Exclusive Specialization 





on this type of Carrier. 





Write for Catalog No. 126-C 


Siyte 58-8 ~ $tyle 69 


. ee ee A LANE WORK-BOX 

Combining a Steel Quill 
Box and a Canvas Yarn 
Box. 


Elevated to table height 
and having many uses. 


WW. T. LANE & BROS... INC.. Mfrs. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


= 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 571. 


322. The Application of Soaps and Soap Products 
to Textile Processing—40-page illustrated booklet cov- 
ering the principal operations in textile processing. 
Special otes and suggestions are given for those 
perations requiring soaps or soap products. Colgate- 
’almolive-Peet Company, 105 Hudson St., Jersey 
City, N. d. 


323. Textile Processing with Artic Syntex A and T 

50-page illustrated booklet describing the properties 
f these new materials and giving tentative or sug- 
gested formulas for a number of applications in textile 
processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
New Ji rsey. 


324. Insurok—The Superior Plastic—50 page illus- 
trated book describing Richardson’s INSUROK Plas- 
tics The Richardson ‘oO Lockland, Cincinnati, 
nhio 


325. Protection for Your Humidifier Motors—litera- 
tur lescribing the Walker fusedron which complete- 
ly eliminates rewinding your humidifier motors. 
Walker Electrical Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


326. A Payroll Method that is Saving Time and 
Money for a prominent Textile Mili—lIllustrated 
folder complete with actual records describing the 
Ditto payroll method installed for a prominent tex- 
tile mill. Ditto, Ine., Chicago, III. 


327. Sanforizing Machinery——illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the sanforizing machinery offered by the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. 


328. SKF Ball and Roller Bearing Transmission 
Appliances—84 pages, 100 illustrations, descriptions 
and dimensions of universal, unit, split and roller 
bearing pillow blocks, ball bearing drop and post 
hangers, take-up boxes. Suggestions and dimen- 
sional and load data for bearings also given. SKF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


329. SKF Engincering Data Sheets—84 page illus- 
trated catalog giving both inch and metric dimen- 
sions of more than 3000 SKF ball and roller bear- 
ing types and sizes; conversion tables, installation 
and maintenance helps. SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shop, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages il- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knittin : 
trated survey with samples of fabric ee oo 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim- 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works, Reading Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with genera] information on 
subject of full-fashioned knitting. ) 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Indu — 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of cenmannen — 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


ee SKF in the Cotton Milis—-24 page bulletin de- 
scribing bearing installations for practically every 
~— a a —~ textile industry including roller bear- 
ing die and tension pulley. SKF stries 
Philadelphia, Pa. ee ee we 


65. Bulletin No. 500 Cooper-Hewi i 
. . . itt Indu . 
lumination—booklet explaining in detail -oyg ten 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of proper 


quality as well as proper quantity of light. General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One Process Pickers— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smooth, accurate motion, particularly on even- 
ers, as well as uninterrupted production, ease of 
operation and cleanliness of bearing units throughout 
the one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 


77. Bulletin S 200—Dlustrating and describing the 
pew Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana, 


88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 


C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrine—Ex- 
plaining certain fundamental] properties of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 
agitated. Stein, Hall & Co., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 


110. 3-in-One Oil for Industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8. Boyle Co., 1934 Dana St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk. Va. 


117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 


120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


128. Houghton’s Hand Book for the Hosiery Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years of experi- 
ence in research and development of processing ma- 
terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


141. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—-Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J 


152. Plant Check-up List—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, l. 
154. Johnson Bronze’ Bulletin No. 340—showing 


ever 600 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


February 1939 issue of COTTON. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both page) 








155. Link-Belt Catalog 1574 on the P. I. V. Gear 
—giving details of this pusitive variable speed con- 
trol. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
linois. 


156. Link-Beilt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. Link-Belt Co., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Manufacturers’ Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago, TL 


163. Rote-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
P. O. Box 1605. Providence, R. L 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


166. Precision Winding—An interesting 30-page 
pooklet on rayon yarns and winding, designed for 
weaving and finishing mills using silk and rayon. 
Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Kait Goode—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the _ in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts. card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 


171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 


176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins. cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, etc. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8S. 


184. Speed Control! Handbook T-35—-uew reference 
book in variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. E. 
. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 

187. The Wildman Single-Head Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division. Norris- 
town, Pa. 

188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St., Chicago, D1. 


191. The Bahnson WHumidifier—bulletin describing 
Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 
fying, heating, ventilating and air conditioning all 
in one unit, will be sent free on request. The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now! 
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Please be sure to fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
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is furnished. 
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The quality of silk stockings depends in a large meas- 
ure upon their appearance ...and appearance depends 
upon “finish”. Ever since its introduction the Proctor 
Automatic Boarding Machine has been famous for 
the excellent finish it produces, as a result of uniform 
external drying by fan-circulated warm air in the 
drying chamber. Now, a still finer finish is obtained 
through the use of the Auxiliary Conditioner which 
can be installed on any Proctor Automatic Boarding 
Machine. This Conditioner automatically moistens 
the stocking after it is on the board but before entering 
the drying chamber. This eliminates dry spots and 
applies the proper amount of moisture evenly over 
the entire stocking. It permits boarding the stocking 
with less moisture in it, thus reducing the possibility 
of damage. No other boarding equipment can match 
the uniform excellence of finish produced by this 
Proctor Machine. In addition, it provides the highest 
rate of production obtainable today. The possible and 
frequently accomplished production being 32 dozen 
pairs of women’s hosiery per hour. With half hose, 
of course, the production is far greater. Write for 
the new bulletin which gives a complete description. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: 1nc- PHILADELPHIA 


PROCTOR Gonadc BOARDING MACHINE 
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A TABLEFUL OF TOOLS TO MAKE TWO SMALL PARTS 


7 ~ { + f 4} . i ie , + on | 7 | je | , 
ine manutacture ot the two small items shown here—a cam and a cylinder head, for the Scott 


& Williams Komet Machine—requires the scores of tools spread out on a table. 


tools cannot be bought. They must be specially made. Scott & Williams makes 


job that requires not only a large statt of expert tool-makers, but a huge investment 


king equipment and experience. 


Few manutacturers accept the challenge that knitting machine manufacture presents. It is 
b that calls for the most specialized kind of experience . . . and the most versatile crafts- 
nship. The economy and efticiency with which Scott & Williams machines operate today are 

the result of nearly three-quarters of a century of experience . . . and are made possible only 


by a unique heritage of craftsmanship. 


When you purchase knitting machines consider the 74 years of thought and study that have 
gone into Scott & Williams manufacture. And when you purchase replacement parts or attach- 
ments consider that the designers, creators, and makers of the machines are best qualitied to 


make parts that will operate in these machines with the greatest efficiency. 


ESTABLISHED +865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 
40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


“This is the Scott & Williams Machine Age“ 
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By Shepard Schwartz 


Engineer, May Hosiery Mills, Nashville 


N EVERY-DAY American slang, ‘'mainte- 
nance is ‘holding your own" or "keeping 
what you've got'’. Regardless of what we 
call it, maintenance means in the long run 
getting full value on the capital investment. 
Such a program of maintenance requires 


ILL MAINTENANCE has become for the larger, 

as well as the smaller, manufacturers much 

more than following up squeaks with an oil 
can and putting new seats in leaky valves. It has prov- 
en itself one of the paramount production problems; 
and probably the most important where utmost con- 
sideration is given to machine and operator efficien- 
cies. It is a problem that starts with the building of 
the plant itself, and when given due consideration may 
mean the difference between large or small profits, or 
even no profits. 

A hosiery mill, however small or large, is no ex- 
ception. The life of its equipment and buildings, the 
quality of its product and even the cost of operation is 
determined in part by the maintenance policy of the 
company. Mill maintenance is no longer solely the 
task of the pipe fitter, machinist or millwright, but is 
shared with the engineer, the superintendent and the 


planning, and planning with the benefit of 
experience and with an eye for the future. 
Out of his experience, Mr. Schwartz gives 
some pointers on maintenance in a hosiery 
mill, one that has tripled its output in recent 
years 


general manager. The part played by tools and brooms 
is subordinated to that played by the original building 
blueprints and specifications on orders for equipment 
and supplies. 

The heart of a hosiery mill is naturally its knitting 
equipment. The degree of perfection to which these 
machines are maintained determine not only the quali- 
ty of the product but the quantity of production. Ma- 
chines improperly maintained not only continually go 
down for repairs, but turn out a large proportion of 
imperfect hosiery. 

A knitting machine arriving in the mill is first 
put into perfect running order by the machine shop. 
All necessary attachments are put on and it is sent to 
the knitting department to be put into “line”. The 
machine shop has learned the importance of perfectly 
cutting cylinders and sinker rings and of properly ma- 
chining all parts for attachments. A machine once 





Photos of Liberty Hosiery Mills courtesy Textile Machine Works. 


Exterior view of recently completed Liberty Hosiery Mills, Inc., 


Smith, Jr., is president. 
on side , ' , ; 


at Liberty, N. C., of which M. B. 


Note modern one-story construction, brick and steel, with glass- brick windows 





















running correctly requires no more than minor ad- 
justments to keep it doing so, reducing maintenance 
in the knitting department to a minimum. 

An air hose delivering from 60 to 100 pounds com- 
pressed air is available at all times to the knitting 
machine operators. In this manner they remove, when 
necessary, lint accumulations. Each Saturday, the mill 
closed down, the light fixtures and all knitting equip- 
ment is gone over thoroughly with compressed air by 
general cleaners. This high pressure dislodges lint 
deposits from even the most confined crevices, even 
cylinder slots. 

The line through which this compressed air is 
passed is equipped with frequent moisture separators. 
The slightest rust not only causes operating difficul- 
ties, but causes rust stains on merchandise. Where 
rust occurs a machine may have to be run for hours 
making nothing but waste before a fabric, free of 
stain, can be run off. 


Maintenance Responsibility 


All repairs, oiling of knitting machines, tightening 
of belts, checking of fabrics and sizing is done by the 
fixer. The knitter is responsible for the production 
from these machines and her efficiency will indicate 
the proficiency of the fixer maintaining them. Not 
only that, a daily record of waste, seconds and even 
mends are kept on each knitter, and machines showing 
high percentages of these items usually indicate poor- 
ly maintained knitting equipment, except where this 
condition can be attributed to poor yarn, unwise pat- 
tern designing, or a number of other known causes. 
Another indication of incompetent knitting machine 
maintenance oftentimes is needle breakage, for which 
a record of needles broken by each fixer has proven 
of great assistance, in addition to its tendency to re- 
duce needle consumption and waste. This record is 
computed from the requisition each fixer turns in to 
receive needles from the supply room. 

The oiling of knitting department line shaft bear- 
ings, motors and silent chain drives is done once a 
week by a general maintenance man. 

The looping equipment is a direct responsibility of 
the looper fixer. Here there is a definite interest 


on the part of the operator in the condition of her 
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The Liberty mill, which makes 
45-gauge full-fashioned ho- 
siery, has 26-section "Read- 
ing’ leggers, some of which 
are seen here, furnished by 
Textile Machine Works, 
Reading, Pa. Note high 
ceilings, and mercury vapor 
lighting furnished by Gener- 
al Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Also glass brick windows in 
a er a 


machine because her earnings are affected by the op- 
eration of a single piece of equipment. Not only that, 
the poor condition of a looping machine is made ob- 
vious either by the low efficiency of the operator or 
by the posted record of mends compiled daily against 
each operator. 

The geared motors in the looping department are 
checked for grease every six months by the electrician. 
The shaft bearings are oiled each Saturday by the gen- 
eral maintenance man. The looping machines are oiled 
twice daily by the fixer. 

Sewing machines, similarly, are maintained by a 
department fixer. It is his duty to keep belts tight- 
ened, oil cups on machines filled, and to oil every hour 
certain requiring parts. The individual transmitter 
motors are oiled once a week by the electrician. In 
this department the supervisor can judge from the 
individual efficiencies of the operators and the quality 
of the work how effectively these machines are being 
maintained. 


Maintenance in the Dyehouse 


The dyehouse probably demands more than its 
share of maintenance work. Here the constant moist 
atmosphere and corrosive chemicals offer a definite 





Looping and seaming at the Liberty mill, showing 
some of the Union Special seamers and Sotco 
loopers and tables furnished by the American 
Safety Table Co. “ihe les i a eae rage” Bam 
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The footer department at 
the Liberty mill consists of 
30-section "Reading" ma- 
chines. Note the air condi- 
tioning duct, a part of the 
system installed by Air & Re- 
frigeration Corp. The floors 
are concrete (for machine 
settings) with maple aisles. 


problem. Monel, stainless steel, and like metal dye tubs 
have replaced the old steel, wood, stone and even con- 
crete containers of days gone by, but their life is not 
indefinite; it’s the connection at the valve, or the iron 
supporting frame, or the perforated false bottom. Even 
the copper hoods and vents carrying fumes out the 
roof have to be repaired and replaced. This work 
runs on no fixed schedule, but when an occasion arises 
there usually isn’t much time to shut down for a 
leisurely repair. The metal work is always done by 
outside metal workers. Pipe work and such is turned 
over to the millwright, and where time is limited, men 
are pulled from the machine shop and even the dye- 
house itself to lend a hand. 

As a precautionary measure against such severe 
corrosion, defogging equipment is being installed. This 
equipment brings into the dyehouse air of low hu- 
midity, and at the proper temperature, in sufficient 
quantities to absorb the moisture in the building. 

An extra motor stands ready to replace 20 hp. 
motors in operation in the dyehouse, for nowhere in 
the mill is the operation of the entire factory so de- 
pendent upon a single piece of equipment. 

The maintenance of other equipment is directly 
under the supervision of the department in which it 
is used, except where it is contracted for to outside 
interests, which is the case with typewriters, billing 
machines and the like. The telephone system is ser- 
viced by the local telephone company. 
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Courtesy Fidelity Machine Co. 
View of latest type Universal ribbers with 3-color 
striping and elastic laying-in attachments 
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The maintenance of the buildings is of no less im- 
portance than that of the machinery and equipment. 
Dirty surroundings and furnishings not only cause sec- 
onds because of soiling but are conducive to careless 
workmanship. 


Building Maintenance 


Every square foot of floor space is swept each day. 
The galvanized iron floor covering upon which all knit- 
ting equipment is mounted is scrubbed with soap and 
water every Saturday. Likewise, office floors, with 
the exception of those in the executive offices which 
are waxed, are scrubbed weekly. Windows are washed 
as needed, weather permitting. Painted woodwork is 
washed every four months. 

Ceilings of offices in which indirect lighting is used 
receives annually a coat of paint. The walls of these 
offices are painted every two years. Painting through- 
out the mill is done as needed. Steel work exposed 
to weather receives a coat every two years. The dye- 
house receives a coat of aluminum paint every six 
months. Steel dye tub frames, as well as structural 
steel in this department, are always scraped well be- 
fore their semi-annual painting. 

The concrete floor in the sewing room, which is the 
only concrete floor in the mill with the exception of 
the boarding room and dyehouse which is used for 
other than storage, receives every two years a coat 
of cement seal. This is a great aid in sweeping and 
eliminates the greater part of the dusting which oc- 
curs from untreated concrete floors that are given a lot 
of traffic. 

Table tops used for most of the finishing operations 
are made of polished poplar. These receive sanding 
and a coat of clear varnish every year. 

Nowhere is the importance of planning in simplify- 
ing maintenance so well exemplified as in the case of 
a completely air conditioned building, without outside 
exposure. Here cleaning is a matter of removing lint 
accumulation, particles of oil from machines, and waste 
material discarded by operators. The filtered air en- 
tering the building admits none of the soot and dust 
peculiar to industrial sections. Inside paint remains 
fresh and clean looking several times as long as that 
in other buildings not so equipped. Apart from down 





‘ourtesy, Fidelity Machine Co. 

A partial view of latest type Fidelity U Universal rib- 
bers with three-color striping and elastic laying-in 
attachments in the rib room of the Walker — 
Hosiery Mills, LaFayette, Ga. eae 


spouts there is no painting to be done on the outside, 
no window frames or sash; no window screens to be 
taken down and put up with the season changes and 
their usual replacements; no repairs of broken sash 
and rotted sills, and no buckling of floors in front of 
the window that remained open during the last rain 
storm. 

The proper maintenance of a factory roof has prob- 
ably as many theories as there are factories. The most 
disturbing and annoying part of a roof has always been 
the skylights. In the winter time, with the high coeff- 
cient of heat conductivity of glass, they allow a tre- 
mendous loss in heat. In the summer time they ad- 
mit an even larger amount of heat. In both summer 
and winter the glare from the sun is objectionable and 
the majority of them are not water tight. It’s this 
patching of leaks, or obscuring of glass or adjusting 
side louvres to season changes which takes the main- 
tenance man all over the roof several times a year 
that ages it well past its years. 

For this reason, the last of our buildings construct- 
ed is completely void of skylights or any openings in 
the roof whatsoever, and this roof will not be walked 
upon until it shows definite signs of deterioration. 
Within the month there will be a new roof put over 
the knitting department and all skylights and ventila- 
tors, many now present, will be left out of the plans. 
A monitor with a complete northern exposure, protect- 
ed with double sash, will be put in their place, and 
after the covering has been applied to this new roof 
no one will be allowed upon it until it is ready for 
reconditioning. 

The heating system of a mill which occupies seven 
separate buildings, no two built and equipped the same 
vear, would naturally not follow any uniform pattern. 
In one building there is a vacuum system, in another 
low pressure radiators, in still another high pressure 
coils and in the more recent installations there is either 
centralized heating or ceiling mounted unit heaters. 
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Each offers different maintenance problems since 
steam is the only thing common to them all. 

In the vacuum system the maintenance problem 
centers upon the vacuum pump. This is located in the 
boiler pump house and is checked regularly by the 
fireman on duty. The electric motor operating this 
pump is included in the weekly greasing routine of 
the electrician. 

The unit heaters require a fall cleaning of the 
coils with compressed air which removes the accumu- 
lated dust and lint and allows maximum passage of 
air. The motors on these heaters are also included 
in the weekly oiling schedule. 

The coil in the centralized heating system installed 
in the most recently constructed building is given a 
fall cleaning with a water hose to remove any lint that 
may have passed through the air filters. If not al- 
lowed to accumulate too long, this removal of deposits 
on the coil is simple. The air filters ahead of these 
coils are removed and cleaned with compressed air each 
morning, otherwise air passage would become limited. 

Within the last few years there has been added, 
for routine maintenance, refrigeration equipment. 
Apart from the 25-ton compressor used for cooling the 
looping department, there are seven other compressors 
ranging from 1%- to 14-ton, used for water cooling 
throughout the mill and refrigeration in the restau- 
rant. This equipment includes as refrigerants sulphur 
dioxide, methyl chloride and Freon. 

The compressor used for air conditioning is pumped 
down each fall. This not only avoids leakage of gas, 
but avoids any chance of building up excessive pres- 
sure in the compressor head as a result of fan failure 
in the conditioning unit. Several times during the 
summer the quantity of refrigerant in the system is 
checked, for should it run low there would be a period 
of low efficiency operation before sufficient gas, 
should the leak be a small one, would leak out so as 
to make it evident through obvious indications. Should 
the daily cleaning of filters in the air conditioning 
unit be neglected and air filtration cut down appre- 
ciably, there would also be less efficient cooling and 
would be evidenced, should the condition become ex- 
treme, by the compressor frosting. 

Similarly, the amount of refrigerant in those units 
used all year is checked every six months. At the 
same time the oil in the compressor is inspected. The 
motors on these units are regularly greased along with 
other motors throughout the mill. 


The Lights and Lighting Circuits 


Maintenance of the proper lighting throughout a 
factory is a simple matter where it is a question of 
screwing a larger lamp into a receptacle, or running a 
circuit from a panel box for a new fixture. For a mill 
that has tripled its production over a period of five 
years with a gradual and unexpected increase in vol- 
ume it has proven much less simple than that. To 
avoid a continual maintenance problem of replacing 
fuses, renewing transformers or re-wiring burned up 
circuits it has required careful planning and a strict 
control over adding light loads. 

Every circuit in the mill is charted and before ad- 
ditional load is added sufficient copper is provided. 
This has reduced lighting maintenance to replacement. 














“That which man altereth not for the better, Time altereth for the worse” 


FRANCIS BACON 


In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 
gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces 97 per cent more volume and 


116 per cent more value than the ordinary eighteen-section forty-two gauge machine. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, PA. 
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of burned out lamps, which is done in each department 
by operators in that department receiving a requisition 
from their foreman, and cleaning of lamps and reflec- 
tors by the porters. 

It is amazing how quickly efficiency is reduced by 
a slight accumulation of dust. This is particularly true 
of indirect lighting, where the entire lighting effect is 
dependent upon good reflection. It is excellent light, 
especially for office work, but quite expensive where 
25 per cent of the light from 750 watt lamps is ab- 
sorbed by dust particles. 


The All-important—Power 


The absolute essential of all industry is power and 
the maintenance of this power means uninterrupted 
production. A failure in power, due to whatever cause, 
is production loss which can never be regained. Here 
again the engineer is faced with gradual expansion, 
change in methods, relocation of equipment, and unless 
he wishes to pass on to the maintenance man a definite 
problem, careful planning is required. 

Using electrical power solely, it has been the poli- 
cy to turn away from large motors and long line shafts. 
20 hp. motors driving shafts with 150 machines have 
been replaced by 5 hp. motors with shafts of 30 ma- 
chines. This is not only true in knitting department, 
but in the looping department with shafts of eight, 
and in the sewing department with individual motor 
transmitters. 

The electrician oils once each week all electrical mo- 
tors and silent chain drives. Each motor in the mill 
is numbered, and attached to it is a rubber stamp bear- 
ing this number. Upon completion of his weekly in- 
spection of each motor, the electrician stamps this 
number on a chart and at a glance any motor not re- 
ceiving his attention is evident. In a mill covering 
over 125,000 square feet of floor space with motors 
applied to every purpose, from a clipping machine for 
removing ends of yarn, the 20 hp. shaft in the dye- 
house, to the billing machine in the office, it is a 
simple matter, without some absolute system, to lose 
sight of a motor or two. All geared motors and motor 
reducers are checked in the same manner by the elec- 
trician in January and July. 

In every case where the manufacturer recommends 
certain oil or grease for their equipment their recom- 
mendations are complied with. Where the manufac- 
turer supplies these materials, with few exceptions, 
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this source alone is used. 

Almost equally as important to production as power 
is boiler operation where steam is used in processing. 
Firing a single boiler requires not only competent op- 
eration but taking advantage of shut downs. 

Each fireman, as he comes on duty, blows down the 
boiler. This means three blow-downs a day. During 
the summer months the fire is pulled each week-end 
and every second week-end during the months requir- 
ing heat. Each time the fire is pulled the grates are 
examined carefully and all air holes cleaned out. At 
the same time, the fire wall is given a close inspection. 
Every 60 days the boiler is washed down. 

As protection to the water tubes the feed water ‘s 
passed through water-softening equipment. Regard- 
less of the amount of scale in the tubes they are tur- 
bined once every year. The tubes themselves receive 
four inspections a year. One each by the insurance 
inspector and the city boiler inspector, and two by the 
mill foreman. In this way tubes that start to go bad 
can have replacements ordered in time to make the 
change over week-end shut-downs. After seven years 
of uninterrupted service the grates have been replaced 
only recently. The fire wal! has required only patching. 

Reference has been made upon several occasions 
to the importance of planning. This is the engineer’s 
part in maintenance. Where every electrical circuit 
contains sufficient copper for the load it carries, prop- 
erly protected by fuses, there will be no maintenance 
required. Where every electrical motor is protected 
against single-phasing and overloading, maintenance 
will be limited to oiling, cleaning and in case of care- 
lessness, nothing more than replacement of bearings. 

Again maintenance is minimized with the selection 
of the proper paint, most suitable grease and oil, the 
electric lamp which affords the highest efficiency. The 
equipping of trucks with rubber wheels consistent 
with the load they are to bear relieves floors of un- 
necessary wear and repair. Knitting machine attach- 
ments machined out of steel, carefully selected for 
their intended purpose, with the proper hardening 
treatment, extends their life immeasurably. Protec- 
tion wherever possible, whether steam equipment, elec- 
trical circuits or compressed air lines, not only assures 
employees safety and reduces fire hazards, out shows 
an intangible saving in maintenance cost. A practice 
of giving good mechanics good material for well 
planned jobs proves most economical in the long run. 














Fidelity Machine Company Appoints 
Albert R. Breen Middle-Western 


Representative 


Announcement has recently been 
made by the Fidelity Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, of the appointment 
of Albert R. Breen, with offices at 80 
East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, aS exclusive sales agent for the 
middle-western States of its varied line 
of products, including more specificaily 
Fidelity universal ribbers, tubular knit- 
ting machines, cylinders and dials, knit- 
ting attachments, braiding, winding and 
spooling machines. As exclusive man- 





ufacturers of the Sinfra knitted wire 
and cable covering machines, Mr. Breen 
will also represent this equipment. 
Mr. Breen is an experienced engineer 
by profession and since 1920 has been 
known as a specialist in the textile in- 
dustry. He was an executive .of the 
Universal Winding Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., for many years and since 
1934 has represented a number of im- 
portant companies in the middle West 
including Universal Winding Company, 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Company, Son- 
oco Products Company, National Ring 
Traveler Company, Page-Madden Com- 
pany, Inc., and others. 





Wettability and Evaporation Test 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 


1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J., in con- 
junction with Dean Hill of the Durene 
Association of America, has developed 
apparatus and test procedure to meas- 
ure accurately the wettability and rate 
of evaporation of textile fabrics an‘ 
garments. This test was devised to de- 
termine the differences in the rate of 
absorption and evaporation from vari- 
ous types of treated and untreated fab- 
rics when in contact with the human 
body under conditions of excessive pers- 
piration. The test is described in lit- 
erature released by the company. 
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Hosiery Industry Conference 


Forum discusses the third shift; new mills and plant expansion; 
new yarns; wages and hours law; merchandising; hears talk on 
Wagner law; economic development in full-fashioned industry. 


HE Hosiery Industry Conference, held at the 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City on Jan- 

uary 18 and 19, provided a forum for discussion 
of current problems affecting the industry that was 
recognized by the presence and participation of more 
than 300 of the industry’s leaders. 

The conference, unique in that it was wholly for 
the purpose of contact and discussion, was the third 
of such meetings, begun in 1937. It was sponsored 
not by one organization but by the four outstanding 
associations in the industry—the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America, the Southern Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers Association, and the Woolen Hosiery Insti- 
tute of America. It was ably organized and directed 
by Earl Constantine, president of the national hosiery 
association. 

Unencumbered by association routine or distrac- 
tions of a social or other character, the conference con- 
centrated upon the several 
major subjects affecting 
the industry generally—the 
problem of the third shift, 
new mills and plant expan- 
sion and their effect, pros- 
pective new yarns, the 
Wagner act, the wage-and- 
hour law, etc.; with one 
full session devoted to mer- 
chandising problems: ‘fiber 
identification rules, the 
proposed “‘hosiery marking 
rules”, and a report of the 
merchandising division of 
the national association on 
terms, price adjustment, 
open orders, etc. The delegates heard as well, two 
authoritative discussions, one, on economic develop- 
ments in the full-fashioned hosiery industry, by Dr. 
George W. Taylor; and the other on the “cans” and 
“can’ts” of the Wagner act from the employer’s point 
of view, by John C. Gall, counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

The sessions were presided over by Austin H. Carr, 
president of the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, and 
chairman of the National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers. The first feature consisted of brief re- 
ports of the activities of three of the hosiery associa- 
tions. Joseph Haines, Jr., executive secretary of the 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America 
(the affiliated group of mills operating under union 
contracts with employees) outlined the work of his 
organization, and its results, urging upon the remain- 
der of the industry what he termed the benefits of 
this form of contract. 








Constantine 


Association Activities 


Mr. Constantine summarized the work of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufacturers during 
the past year, emphasizing its activities especially in 
seven directions: 1, the establishment of a merchan- 
dising division to deal with what is obviously the ma- 
jor problem of the industry today, as distinguished 
from the production problem. 2, efforts to relieve the 
hosiery industry of the complications of operating un- 
der separate fiber rules of the FTC, through securing 
for the industry a “custom-made job” in the form of a 
special set of rules for its products. 3, work on the 





Carr 


wage-and-hour law, beginning with supplying the in- 
dustry immediately with full information on develop- 
ments, and the association’s petition for an 80 per cent 
learner provision. 4, representation of the industry 
on the reciprocal trade agreements. 5, activities in 
conjunction with governmental efforts in establishing 
homestead plants under FSA. 6, the issuance of a 
series of six letters on modern cost accounting meth- 
ods. And, 7, work now in progress on the establish- 
ment of standard methods for testing hosiery. 

Taylor R. Durham, secretary, Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association, reported for his organiza- 
tion; the outstanding work being that of keeping the 
members fully and promptly informed on developments 
affecting them, particularly, he said, in “telling them 
what not to do.” The activities of this organization 
in representing its membership in Washington, and in 
working with other associations in the industry in pre- 
senting co-ordinated and unified effort, were outlined. 

An outstanding feature 
of the Wednesday morning 
session was a significant 
and encouraging address 
by Dr. George W. Taylor, 
of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, rec- 
ognized as the leading 
economist on the full-fash- 
ioned industry of the coun- 
try. Dr. Taylor, confining 
his remarks to the full- 
fashioned branch, reviewed 
economic developments in 
the hosiery industry. He 
opened his remarks with 
the prediction that “the 
coming years offer a much more hopeful prospect 
than could be visualized at any time during the past 
decade; the most oppressive liabilities in the indus- 
try structure that were incurred during the glamour 
days before 1929 have finally been liquidated.” He 
then divided the history of the industry into four 
sharply-marked periods, discussing first the “prehis- 
toric era” prior to 1919. Those were the days, he re- 
called, of $30.00 a dozen hosiery, a scarcity of fuil- 
fashioned hosiery and of full-fashioned knitters, with 
the balance of power in the hands of the manufactur- 
er—a “happy hunting ground” whose only real pres- 
ent importance, he said, is “in recognizing that the 
industry started out under wholly ephemeral stand- 
ards and to note that the industry is still attempting 
to operate a few of the pre-historic machines.” 

The Golden Era—1919 to 1929—came next, mark- 
ing the towering rise of the full-fashioned industry. 
New machines came in increasing volume, with in- 
creasing volume, with increasing wage levels and with 
knitters even more scarce than before—knitters earn- 
ing $5,000 to $8,000 a year for operating full-fash- 
ioned machines; $1.00 retail hose wholesaling for $8.00 
to $9.00 instead of the later figure of $6.50 to $7.25 
per dozen. “Thus simple figures,” said Dr. Taylor, 
“tell the story of decreasing mill margins and increas- 
ing retail mark-ups that have accompanied the shift 
in balance of power from mill to distributor.” 

The period of expansion in the 1920s left more than 
memories, the speaker pointed out; it marked out a 
problem of deflation that had to be met in the next 
decade, as well as giving the industry certain of its 
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present-day characteristics, three of which he ana- 
lyzed. First, the production-mindedness of the indus- 
try—to the virtual exclusion of merchandising ability, 
though a formidable merchandising problem has now 
presented itself. Second, operating inefficiencies. 
Many slip-shod production methods which then “meant 
merely the difference between a reasonable profit and 
a large profit’, continue, though they now may mean 
“the difference between using a lot of red ink and a 
little black ink.”’ 


Operating Inefficiencies 


“TI am constantly amazed,” said Dr. Taylor, “‘at the 
wide variation in the operating efficiencies between 
full-fashioned hosiery mills and in the antiquated 
methods that are continued in some plants. Take the 
matter of menders as an example. Our surveys show 
a variation in percentages of menders to total produc- 
tion of finished goods ranging from 4 per cent and low- 
er to 28 per cent and higher. I know of some mills 
which produce no more during a full week on a 24- 
section machine than some competitors produce on a 
20-section machine.” 

The labor problem is the third heritage of this 
era, said Dr. Taylor, problems that “have their roots 
in the practices developed in the golden age. The in- 
flation of wages and the status that could easily be 
accorded labor when profits were large created men- 
tal sets on the part of employees that did not readily 
change with economic conditions. * * * The early days 
resulted in the lifting of labor standards to such a 
point that we had a long way to go down. And the 
deflation of wages was brought about over a 10-year 
period only under the pressure of a rather steady re- 
location of the industry.” 

The next decade—1929 to 1939—was called a pe- 
riod of deflation and readjustment, which also leaves 
its marks indelibly upon the industry, notably in three 
forms. First, the growth of a gray goods market. 
“‘When merchandising problems loomed large, manage- 
ments that knew only how to make hosiery, and who 
were cften inadequately financed, were forced to find 
ways and means of relieving themselves of some of the 
risks of complete mill operation. And so specialized 
converting came to the hosiery industry. * * * While 
the sale of goods in the gray ( which now accounts 
for well over one-third of the total production) avoid- 
ed certain risks of manufacturing for the mills, it 
countenanced an important shift in the balance of pow- 
er within the industry. * * * While there are certain 
differentials between the products of different gray- 
goods mills based on quality and reputation, such dif- 
ferentials have been narrowed materially and the gray- 
goods market is essentially a price market. * * * In 
full recognition of the economic function performed in 
the gray-goods market, it seems obvious that it brings 
an unduly strong pressure against mill margins. * * * 
The increasing growth of the gray-goods market will 
represent an increasing liability to the industry.” 

Second in the developments of the 1929-39 decade, 
said Dr. Taylor, was over-capacity, which, significant- 
ly, has come at a time when prices, profits and wages 
were decreasing. “As mill margins continually de- 
creased, the search for lower costs in individual plants 
became an urgent necessity; there developed a ten- 
dency to install new equipment in areas where lower 
wage levels contributed to profitable operation. Another 
tendency was to reduce operating costs by increasing 
the number of shifts. In 1929, only about 7 per cent 
of the total production of full-fashioned hosiery orig- 
inated in the South, whereas probably over 30 per 
cent is knit in the South at present. Moreover, the 
tendency toward re-location of the industry has gained 
such impetus as to make it appear likely that the man- 
ufacture of full-fashioned hosiery will be predomi- 
nantly a southern industry before the next decade has 
run its course. The re-location incident to the defla- 
tionary decade of the 30s has materially increased the 
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productive capacity of the industry. So has the vir- 
tually complete double-shifting of leggers and the ex- 
tensive operation of footers on two shifts that was un- 
dertaken beginning with 1933.” 

Dr. Taylor emphasized that during the deflation 
period, annual production was increased by one-third, 
from 30 to 40 million dozen pairs per year, a marked 
increase in consumer demand evoked by the declining 
price level. “The industry has learned that old machin- 
ery leaves an industry with great reluctance,” said Dr. 
Taylor, adding that “with extensive installations of 
new and modern machines in prospect, the time is 
ripe for the hosiery manufacturers and machinery 
builders to recognize their partnership interest in the 
hosiery industry” and “formulate a sensible program 
for retirement of doomed machines that would other- 
wise merely serve to plague the entire industry and 
their misinformed owners with their dying gasps.” 

Co-operative activities within the industry have de- 
veloped on a relatively sound basis during the recent 
depression years, said Dr. Taylor, and this represents 
a major industry asset for the years to come. 


Looking to the Future 


Looking next and finally into the next decade— 
1939-1949, Dr. Taylor said: 

“While the years to come have numerous inherited 
characteristics from the spree of the 20s and the long 
hang-over of the 30s, the industry has opportunities 
ahead that give reason for more optimism than could 
reasonably be invoked for many years. Of primary 
importance is the closeness of wages and labor costs 
between various producing areas, and the very real 
possibility that there will be no recurrence of wide 
district differentials. The industry has also started 
to rehabilitate its equipment with more productive 
equipment so that low labor costs will not be so great- 
ly dependent upon low wages. 

“Capital continues to flow into the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry. In itself this is adequate testimony 
of the fact that it is still ‘a good industry.’ For mills 
that are well-equipped and efficiently operated, and 
which have a sound merchandising program, the 40s 
should be a decade of good business and of good prof- 
its. Anything less than a workmanlike job in several 
areas of business policy, however, will not suffice. 
The industry moves into the hopeful decade of the 40s 
with every indication that its 40 million dozen pair 
production will grow into 50 million dozen pairs. It 
must be a relatively good business after all.” 

After Dr. Taylor’s paper, Mr. Constantine conduct- 
ed a round-table discussion of subjects of current im- 
portance in the industry, the first being the matter of 
third-shift operation. Mr. Constantine told of the eco- 
nomic effects upon the industry of substantial third- 
shift operation, pointing out that it would jeopardize 
stability by supplying a threat of capacity. He report- 
ed that a number of mills that have tried a third shift 
have abandoned it and that he feels that “the third 
shift hasn’t gotten as big as the talk about it.” 

No figures as to the extent of third shift operation 
are at present available, he said, though he hopes that 
an equipment survey of the industry, which will be 
conducted in March, may disclose some information 
along this line. 

After some discussion of the evils of third shift 
operation, participated in by John H. Brine, George B. 
McCallum, John M. Berry and others, a motion was 
put expressing opposition to the third shift movement 
and pledging every effort to guard against it. 91 
manufacturers voted on the motion, 86 affirmatively 
with 5 voting against it. 

Turning next to the subject of new mills and plant 
expansion, Mr. Constantine revealed the results of a 
survey covering the number of mills—seamless and 
full-fashioned—on January 1, 1939, compared with 
January 1, 1937. In this two year period, there has 

















“LIVELY ELASTICITY”... ¢ gossamer sheerness”...“smooth, allur- 
ing texture” —with such glowing phrases do modern hosiery manu- 
facturers describe the beauties of their products. 

No one denies the truth of these descriptions—for women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery today is far and away the most beautifully knit 


hosiery the world has ever known. 








The part Torrington Needles play . one 
in making this beauty possible is 
important. Through the development of machine methods of manu- 
facture Torrington has advanced the quality of needles to the point 
where they can be relied upon to produce superior knitting with a 
consistent regularity heretofore unknown. 

Whether it is lively elasticity. gossamer sheerness, alluring texture, or 
other attractions, that give you pride in your line, Torringtons, the ma- 


chine-made needles. will help you get them—with machine consistency. 

















TORRINGTON Meeclles and! Sinkers 





eave"BEST SERVICE 


as their reason* for using 


TORRINGTONS 





BEST SERVICE means that users have found that Torringtons can be relied upon not 
only to give fine quality knitting results but also to stand up longer under the strain of high 
speed knitting—an important advantage in modern knitting competition where profits can 


be gained through economies in production. 


¥ MILL MEN’S REASONS FOR 
PREFERRING TORRINGTON NEEDLES 


High Quality 
Better Temp r 


Last Longer 


Proved Best 18.2 
Best Service 17.0' 
Best Results.... 15.9' 
Most Uniform .. 14.85 
Best Made 


Most Satisfactory 12.5° 


Kconom) 3 


2 
15.60%, Smooth Finish 2.3%, 
l. 


Miscellaneous ] 1%, 


Many of the knitting mill executives surveyed gave 
more than one reason under the above classification 
for preferring Torrington Needles. As a result, the 
figures for the entire list total more than 100 “>. 











F THE Torrington users in the knitting 
industry questioned In a recent survey 
made by an independent research organiza- 
tion, 17% said they prefer Torringtons be- 
cause “they give the BEST SERVICE.” 
Here is a general reason that embodies 
many specific reasons. In effect, these users 
are saying that Torrington’s machine-made, 
machine-tested temper, finish and uniform- 
ity give them better knitting results at lower 
costs. Many of the users mentioned these 
specific reasons. Their reports are filled with 
Pe 
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such expressions as “best made’ 
longer”... “smoother temper’’ . 
economical”... “‘proved best by test”... 
“finer temper.” 

No buyers in the world are more critical 
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Improvements in knitting are the 
reflection of improvement in knit- 
ting equipment. You can see finer 
knitting reflected in the machine- 
finished, machine-tempered, and 
machine-tested quality of Torring- 
ton Needles. 


than buyers of knitting machine needles... 
yet seldom has any group shown greater 
enthusiasm for a product than those who 
use Torrington Needles. Torringtons are 
favored because they are machine-manufac- 
tured to meet the precision standards of a 


machine-accurate knitting age. 
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THE TORRINGTON CO., TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 


1640 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Po. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
538 South Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N.C. 
E. G. Paules . . « . Bendix Bidg., los Angeles, Calif 
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been a net increase of 75 plants, from 835 plants Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, to 910 plants January 1, 1939. During 
the two years there were 170 new plants established— 
79 in 1937 and 91 in 1938— with 95 plants going out 
of business, resulting in a net increase of 75 plants 
for the two years. 

The number of full-fashioned plants increased dur- 
ing the two years from 350 (January 1937) to 396 
(January 1939). There were 34 plants started in 1937, 
and 54 in 1938—a total of 88 new plants; there were 
42 plants closed down during the two years, making a 
net increase of 46 plants. 

In the seamless division, there were in January 
1937 a total of 485 plants, and in January 1939, 514 
plants; there being 82 new plants—45 in 1937 and 
37 in 1938—with 53 seamless plants closing down, 
leaving a net increase of 29 plants. 

In the North, there were in January 1937 263 full- 
fashioned plants, and in January 1939 256 full-fash- 
ioned plants, a net loss of 7 plants, accounted for by 
the closing of 39 plants and the opening of 32 new 
plants. 

In the South, the number of full-fashioned plants 
increased from 8&7 in January 1937 to 140 in January 
1939, the net increase of 53 plants being accounted 
for by 56 new plants and the loss of three that closed 
down. 

In the North, there were 171 seamless plants in 
January 1937, and 176 in January 1939; there being 
13 new plants and 8 that went out of business. 

In the South, the number of seamless hosiery 
plants increased from 314 in January 1937 to 338 in 
January 1939, the net increase of 24 being accounted 
for by 69 new plants in the two years, less 45 that 
went out of existence during that time. 

Mr. Constantine pointed out that this report does 
not disclose capacity, since it deals with numbers of 
plants and not with numbers of machines and shifts; 
but hopes that the forthcoming equipment survey in 
March will reveal information along this line. 

The final subject on the morning agenda was 
Prospective New Yarns and their probable effect on 
the hosiery industry. Mr. Constantine demonstrated 
that the associations are keeping in intimate touch 
with the manufacturers of three new synthetic yarns, 
declaring it as his opnion that it will be at least 1% 
years before one of these will be commercially avail- 
able to the industry. These yarns, now, he said, are 
in a stage of development, test and change, and that 
while they will not be commercially available fer 
some time, the mills should continue their curiosity 
and interest in them. 

The afternoon session, which followed a joint 
luncheon of the delegates, was devoted to several as- 
pects of industrial relations. John C. Gall, counsel 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, pre- 
sented a clear and authoritative analysis of certain 
aspects of the Wagner Act. He had been assigned 
the task of telling the knitters what the employer 
may and may not do under the Act, in the light of 
rulings of the National Labor Relations Board and 
decisions of the appellate courts and U. S. Supreme 
Courts. He cited many inconsistencies among the 
decisions of the Board itself, on major points, and 
between the rulings of the Board and the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, indicating that each case and 
each point must be dealt with individually. He did 
point out that employers must recognize the import- 
ance of labor relations, and particularly emphasized, 
out of his experience and observations in previous 
cases, that employers should keep adequate records 
of all transactions involving their labor, in order to 
be legally fortified in their position in case of liti- 
gation before the Board or courts. 

Mr. Constantine reviewed briefly the status of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, told of the 
representations of his and other associations in be- 
half of hosiery manufacturers, and indicated that 
announcement of the industry committee for hosiery 
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manutacturers would be made soon. 
At the end of the afternoon session, a sound- 
stereoptican presentation of industrial relations 


methods was made under the auspices of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers. 

The Thursday morning session, which concluded 
the conference, was devoted to merchandising sub- 
jects. Taking up first the matter of fiber identifica- 
tion rules, Mr. Constantine pointed out again that 
hosiery is exempted from individual fiber rules, that 
the FTC has permitted the submission of special 
“Hosiery Marking Rules” under which this industry 
will function. He discussed in detail some of the 
features of the proposed hosiery marking rules and 
reported on the status at present, indicated that 
progress had been made in avoiding certain objec- 
tionable clauses as well as in incorporating certain 
special requirements helpful to the industry. 


Practices on ‘Terms’ and ''Open Orders’ 


Practices of the hosiery industry on “terms” and 
“open orders’ were reported in the report of the 
merchandising division of the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, made by E. S. Jamison, 
chairman, which concluded the session. A survey 
participated in by 225 mills revealed the practices of 
the mills on certain important items. Substantially 
90 per cent of the mills indicated that their terms 
are 30 days or less. The exception was the group 
on woolen goods, 50 per cent of whom have 30-day 
terms; it was explained that the high percentage 
with longer terms is due to the seasonal nature of 
these goods. 

71 per cent of the mills allow anticipation, prac- 
tically all of these at 6 per cent per annum. 

91 per cent of the mills replying indicated that 
when they deviate from their regularly-established 
terms, they adjust prices accordingly, most of them 
adjusting prices to compensate for change in terms. 

On “open orders’, 72 per cent indicated they ac- 
cept open orders. As a result of several inquiries 
made under this general question, the steering com- 
mittee offered the following recommendation: 

“The returns indicate that most mills accept open 
orders. The trouble about an open order is the un- 
certainty of its fulfillment. In fairness to the man- 
ufacturer, and without injury to the buyer, the com- 
mittee recommends that our manufacturers confine 
the acceptance of open orders to those customers 
whose performance to date on open orders has been 
satisfactory. It is further recommended that open 
orders be confirmed; that a definite expiration date 
be required; that fixed or approximate delivery 
schedules be agreed upon; and that fixed or approxi. 
mate knitting details shall be scheduled.” 


oe 
News of Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Company, Providence, R. L., 
manufacturers and distributors, have recently established 
i warehouse in Charlotte, N. C., to facilitate deliveries in 


chemical! 


the surrounding territory. Stephen J. Hawes, a recent grad 
uate of N. C. State College, has joined the sales staff. When 


in college he specialized in textile chemistry. 
—_——- —+<@@—— - 
"Davison's Knit Goods Trade” 


Davison Publishing Company, 201 E. Ridgewood Ave., 
Ridgewood, N. J., has published the new 48th year Davison's 
Knit Goods Trade, in which the entire industry is reported, 
listed and ecross-indexed. Included are yarn spinners, mills, 
dvers, agents, wholesalers, chains, and retailers. The com 
plete reports cover more than 2,300 mills. The deluxe office 
edition of S00 pages sells for $6.00 and the thin paper 


handy size for $5.00. 





Overhauling Circular Machines 


By Fred Neal 


most important part of an overhauling job. I 

replied that I didn’t consider any one part of 
the job more important than another for it is all a 
very particular job with me. This discussion per- 
tains to the S & W Model HH machine, but I be- 
lieve the greater part of it can be applied to the 
overhauling of any circular knitting machine. 

Before starting on the machine there are three 
things I want to point out which I consider very im- 
portant. First, a thorough cleaning of the entire 
machine at the time of overhauling. Soaking all the 
parts in household ammonia will loosen the dried 
oil and lint so that a little rubbing with a piece of 
waste will make it easier to find any cracks or worn 
places that will eventually give trouble. Second, 
overhaul the machines at regular intervals, say, 
once a year if they are run regularly, as this makes 
it easy to keep up with each individual machine and 
remedy some fault or weakness before it actually 
happens. By so doing it may save lots of hard work 
later on and also a big repair bill. And, last but not 
least, spare no detail. Clean and examine each small 
part as though everything depended on it. It is 
too often the small things we overlook that cause 
our worst smash-ups. 

Now, let’s say we jhave 25 machines in a set. I 
believe all fixers will agree that there is always one 
machine, or maybe several, in the set that gives a 
little more trouble than the others. Most mills have 
the machines numbered or maybe the fixer has num- 
bered his own set to suit himself. By the number a 
fixer can always remember each machine and its in- 
dividual peculiarities, but an alert fixer can always 
point out his troublesome machines without looking 
for the number. A lot of fixers I know remember 
their machines by the serial number. So, if we 
have one of those touchy machines, let’s overhaul 
it first, for a thorough cleaning and overhauling 
may straighten out the troubles at once. If not, it 
will surely uncover some little defect which has been 
overlooked before. 


Ginest in AGO I was asked what I considered the 


Inspect the Machine First 


Before we take our tools in hand to start tearing 
the machine down let’s look it over thoroughly. We 
might see a lot of things that need attention and 
have waited for just such an opportunity to get at 
them. It is much easier to get at these things and 
fix them while the machine is torn down than to 
wait until it is all back together again and then find 
something which should have been done. Make a 
list of them if it will help. 

For example, possibly one of the thrust bars is 
so badly worn that it does not raise the finger high 
enough to clear the gap closer without rubbing. 


HIS discussion on overhauling circular 

knitting machines applies primarily to 
Model HH machines, but many of the re- 
marks are general in nature and will aid those 
operating different models and makes of 
knitting machines. The author makes some 
pertinent recommendations, and_ should 
there be specific questions the readers 
would like for him to answer, he will be glad 
to do so through ''Cotton". 


Maybe there is a screw or nut that will not stay tight 
or a broken screw that should be removed and re- 
placed. Some particular part may be worn or bent 
and allowing a lot of unnecessary motion. From my 
own experience I know there are numerous things 
about a machine that need attention but are not giv- 
ing any immediate trouble. It would only hold up 
the production of the set by going into each one as 
it is found, so while overhauling is the time to get 
them all. 

Still another wise thing to do is to take the last 
stocking this machine has made and examine it care- 
fully. Is the stitch right? Is the heel-and-toe stitch 
even? Are the yarn changes in the proper places? 
Has there been trouble in keeping this particular 
machine sized right? Check these things and keep 
them in mind so when coming to the cams it will be 
easier to determine whether or not the machines 
need new ones. 


And now we are ready to take the machine apart. 
Have a small tub about two-thirds full of ammonia 
solution ready to put the parts in as they are taken 
off. By placing a wooden frame about two inches 
high in the bottom of the tub and then lining the 
inside of the tub with fine wire screen all of the 
dirt can settle to the bottom. This will also prevent 
losing any small screws, pins or cotter keys. 


If the machines have not been cleaned in several 
years it may be necessary to use something stronger 
than ammonia. In that case, dissolve a can of lye 
in about three gallons of boiling water and bathe the 
parts in it for almost an hour. Be very sure that 
you put only steel and cast iron parts in the lye 
water and not alloy parts, such as the dial cap, sink- 
er cam levers, and left side auxiliary cam brackets, 
as the lye will eat them up in a very short time. 


If there are any parts that are set just so, mark 
them so that they may be put back just as they were. 
In cleaning the cylinder a wire brush will get all of 
the dirt out from between the walls if the ammonia 
does not loosen it up enough to be blown out with 
compressed air. While all the removable parts are 
having their ammonia bath, take a little ammonia 
and a piece of waste and clean the rest of the ma- 
chine that couldn’t be torn down. Now, let’s go over 
the base of the machine. Clean off all the dirt and 

















clean out all oil holes. Check over all the pawls and 
if they are worn dress them down or replace them 
with new ones. Adjust and line them up so they 
run true in their respective places and give the prop- 
er amount of thrust and kick. Try all the screws and 
nuts to be sure they are tight. Cotter keys may be 
badly worn and need replacing. 


Clutch Motion Important 


In checking the driving gear for lost motion don’t 
overlook the clutch. This part takes more abuse 
than any other part of the universal machine. When 
it is very badly worn there isn’t much to do but re- 
place it with a new one. It is the lost motion result- 
ing from a worn clutch key that gives heel-and-toe 
trouble. They can be built up by welding but don’t 
prove very satisfactory. Also check the clutch ship- 
per drum cams. They bear a lot of pressure, and 
when worn down much develop sharp corners and 
edges which bind the clutch fork and make it shift 
with such a jerk it jars the whole machine. If the 
shipper cams are worn too much to dress down they 
should be replaced but can easily be built up to 
proper fullness. 

Moving on down examine all the kick links in the 
chain. Dress them down so that there are no sharp 
edges or corners left to cut into the ratchet pawl 
lifter plate as it rides over them. Badly worn links 
should be replaced but it is possible to stretch some 
of them by squeezing them tightly in a vise. 

Next comes the main drum. Clean it off thor- 
oughly for this is where most of the lint gathers 
and a little bit of oil-soaked lint will very often make 
a great deal of difference in the changes and ten- 
tions. Examine all the cams and make sure they are 
tight. The marks on the cams will tell whether or 
not the thrust bars have been riding the cams prop- 
erly. It may be necessary to straighten a thrust bar 
for this reason. Some of the screws may be pro- 
truding above the cam and have sharp edges on 
them which will cause unnecessary wear of the 
thrust bars. Cams that support thrust bars which 
are held down by springs will show more wear than 
others. If they are worn like the one in Figs. 1 and 
2 they should be replaced for they make a great dif- 
ference in the changes, and will bring about all 
kinds of trouble. Fig. 1 shows the front or raising 
end of a cam with a groove worn back from A to B, 
and Fig. 2 shows the rear or dropping off end of 
the same cam worn from Y to Z. These grooves have 
been known to be worn as deep as %-inch which is 
a great distance when figuring knitting machine ad- 
justments. 


Assembling the Knitting Machine 


And now we are ready to assemble the machine 
again. Before putting the outside sinker ring back 
on the cylinder, check over the cylinder for cracked, 
loose or soft walls and replace all such walls you 
find at this time. Straighten all bent walls and 
smooth off any nicks and scratches there might be. 
The same attention should be given to the walls of 
both the outside and inside sinker rings. Examine 
the cylinder and sinker band springs and if they 
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are worn and weak, put on some new ones. It is a 
good idea to put on new cylinder bands every year 
when overhauling because it is much easier to put 
them on at that time and they are always more sat- 
isfactory. Now put in the needles and sinkers and 
the cylinder is ready. 

When the parts are taken out of the ammonia 
bath they should be wiped off with some oily waste, 
and as they are put back on the machines examine 
them thoroughly for cracks and worn places. If they 
cannot be repaired new ones should be put in their 
places. This is when the list of reminders will come 
in handy. Were there any short thrust bars? If 
so, stretch them out or build them up to the neces- 
sary length. 

Before hooking springs back in place check them 
over closely. If they are weak or stretched be sure 
to put on new ones. Springs play a very important 
part in a knitting machine. I once worked in a mill 
where the foreman told us to look over all the 
springs and see if they were ready to break. Some 
of the fixers got a big laugh out of that. They didni 
understand how you could tell when a coil spring 
was ready to break. We all know that bending a 
straight piece of metal weakens it at the point where 
it is bent. Try bending the blade of one of your old 
screwdrivers and no matter how well it can be 
straightened, it will always bend in that same place 
whenever put to a severe test. Likewise, a piece of 
wire is weakened at every twist or bend. Fig. 3 is an 
enlarged illustration of a loop at one end of a coil 
spring. The wire is bent at A to form a hook loop 
and is weakened at that point. I am sure all will 
agree with me that most springs break at this point 
first. At B the loop is worn thin and also weakened 
by the constant friction and this is the point to look 
to see if it is ready to break. Make it a practice to 
always look at springs when occasion arises to take 
them off. If they are worn the least bit, cut the 
old loop off and make a new one. 

When putting the gear ring back in the bed plate 
be sure it is absolutely clean and that all the oil 
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drains are open. Tighten the gear ring spline 
(sometimes called the cylinder key) and be sure 
there are no burrs on the screws. If trouble arises 
due to splines coming loose or if the screw threads 
are stripped, tap out the holes and use larger 
screws. It is possible to spot weld or rivet a spline 
to the ring but it is not recommended. The spline 
is the fuse, so to speak, between the driving gear 
and the cylinder and it is necessary to have one weak 
place in the connection. ‘I1i case the machine should 
jam up real hard it is far better and cheaper to have 
the spline or its screws break than a whole handful 
of walls or some other part. 

Before putting in the cam ring remove all the 
cams and dress the nicks out of them. In tighten- 
ing the cam ring to the bed plate do not turn one 
screw down at the time. Alternate around the ring 
and tighten each of the four screws a little at a 
time to keep the ring level. Screws that have burrs 
and sharp corners on the heads should be dressed 
off and if necessary the slot cut a little deeper. 
Blunt screw drivers and carelessness are the causes 
of this, so keep screw driver blades sharp and even. 
Polish the nicks out of all cams on the stitch cam 
bracket and tighten them all firmly. 

Test the up and down picks for weak springs, 
worn washers and cotter keys. Doctor them up and 
take all of the troublesome play and lost motion out. 
Faulty picks break more needles than anything else. 
While the latch ring is off it is an easy matter to 
dress the yarn fingers. If they are worn so much 
it is necessary to grind them and possibly change 
their shape, put in new ones. Emery cord will usual- 
ly take the grooves out but a real fine tapered emery 
pencil will prove more satisfactory. <A full set of 
new finger springs is advisable. Check up on the 
shear blades, they may need sharpening, and test 
the shear lever spring to see if it is strong enough. 
Also examine the thrust rod upper guide plate. Re- 
place any broken walls and tighten any loose ends. 

I have found that mutton tallow is a good lubri- 
cant and also prevents rusting, so I smear some on 
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Personals and Obituary 


JAMES A. HoLt, JrR., has resigned as 


Manufacturers 
died of a heart attack January 2. 
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the inside of the cylinder before setting it in place. 
Apply a reasonable amount at the outside of the cyl- 
inder, rubbing it well in between the walls. Insert 
the needle jacks, replace the latch ring, put on all 
the parts and connect them up. Try all movable 
parts by hand and make sure none of them is bind- 
ing anywhere. Make the necessary adjustments on 
the cross bar to remove any lost motion in the hori- 
zontal gears and shim the spindle gear if necessary. 
Now run the machine through by hand until it is in 
the top as it is during this operation that the needles 
get the most action in their slots. Lift the chain 
pawl out of action, throw the belt on and let the 
machine run for two or three hours to limber it up. 
A simple and handy method of keeping the chain 
pawl out of action is to cut about two inches off of 
the small end of an empty yarn cone and slip it over 
the blade of the chain pawl plate. While the ma- 
chine is limbering up polish the nicks and grooves 
out of all the yarn guides. 

When the machine is ready to start up set it in 
the right position and run it through with the head 
up. Turn it through all the changes by hand and 
make sure everything is working properly. Do the 
same thing again with the head down watching ev- 
ery change and move. Make the necessary adjust- 
ments as you come to them so that nothing will be 
overlooked. 

As we have already used tallow on the needles 
they won’t need any oil, but give all the other mov- 
ing parts a healthy drink of it. Put a little tallow 
on the transfer dial and start the machine to mak- 
ing socks. Watch it closely for a little while and 
size it frequently. The machine should not be ex- 
pected to settle down at once because all the needles 
and sinkers are now in new slots and several other 
things have been changed, but with proper atten- 
tion it won’t be long. 

The fixer now knows that particular machine 
thoroughly and he has a clean and reconditioned ma- 
chine which should run for another year or so with 
a minimum of trouble. 


ee 


Association, ly advertising manager of this com- 
pany, passed away recently at his home 
in Houlton, Me., after an illness of 


manager of the May Hosiery Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., to become general 
manager of the Holt Hosiery Mill, Inc., 
a company formed by him, G. MARVIN 
Hoit, and WALTER WILLIAMS, at Gra- 
ham, N. C. 


CLAUDE I. RutuH, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the William G. Leininger Knit- 
ting Company, Inc., Mohnton, Pa., has 
been elected president, succeeding the 
late WILLIAM G. LEININGER. 


DAVID KARGER, 65, president of the 
Eagle Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and serving his sixth year as president 
of the western district of the Knitted 


ToM TARWATER, president of the Har- 
riman Hosiery Mills, Harriman, Tenn., 
passed away December 21 at Albuquer- 
que, N. M. Last year the mills cele- 
brated their 25th anniversary. Mr. Tar: 
water though president only two years, 
had been in active charge of operations 
since the mills were started. 


H. B. BRANNER, for many years treas- 
urer of the Standard Knitting Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn., passed away recently 
at the age of S87. 


CarL C. Gray, for the past several 
years manager of the Atlanta, Ga., of- 
fice of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., and former- 


several months. 


Kaumagraph Company to Move 
Kaumagraph Company, 200 Varick 
St., New York City, will move its pro- 
duction headquarters to Wilmington, 
Del., sometime during this year, it has 
been announced. A modern 4-story re- 
inforced concrete building is being 
made ready to accommodate the bat- 
teries of machinery required for the 
manufacture of Kaumagraph dry trans- 
fers, embossed seals, Prestomarks, and 
lithographed packing. When the Wil- 
mington building is ready, the move 
will be accomplished in such a 
that production will be uninterrupted. 
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Insects in Mill 


These little creatures may be eating more than their 
share of your profits 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Some months ago we were having a foremen’s 
meeting and during the course of discussion of vari- 
ous subjects our general manager asked why it was 
that our knitting report showed less than half of the 
imperfects that we were selling. (We manufacture 
silk and rayon seamless hosiery.) This was a ques- 
tion that concerned all of us, but no one was able to 
tell why it was so. 

We added the percentage of seconds shown by the 
reports from other operations, to that of the knitting, 
and still we could not make them balance with our 
sales. We immediately started an investigation to see 
if we could solve this problem. Of course, we knew 
that both the knitters and inspectors failed to find all 
the imperfects and some would not be found until the 
final inspection, but these could not be more than one 
per cent so we still had some to account for. We knew 
that some few could be made by rough handling, but 
this percentage would be very small. 

In following these goods through from one opera- 
tion to the next we came to the boarding where we 
noticed holes in the leg, the top, and the foot of some 
of the stockings. We knew that there were very few 
things on a knitting machine that would or could 
cause such menders and we also knew that the knit- 
ters would have found them and would have taken 
them out had they been in the stockings when they 
came from the machines. 

We started out to find this trouble by the process 
of elimination and we checked each operation to see 
if that particular operation could cause the trouble. 

We took all of the goods produced on one set of 
machines in one day, both first class and imperfects, 
and ran them right through and got a finishing report 
on them and the seconds in this lot were way below 
our average. We wondered why this could be. 

One day one of our foremen was looking at some 
of these leg menders under a magnifying glass and 
he noticed that the edges of the hole were frayed as 
if they had been gnawed or eaten by some kind of 
insect. 

We sent some of these stockings to a research lab- 
oratory and asked them to give us a report, and they 
said definitely that the holes were caused by an in- 
sect. 

At once we called in some pest control men and 
made a contract with them to keep insects out of our 
plant and the results since have been wonderful. In 
fact, these menders have been so reduced that the 
boarders frequently make remarks about them. 

We know now that the reason the special lot re- 
ferred to in the foregoing paragraphs ran so much 
lower on imperfects than our average was due to our 
running them straight through the plant and the in- 
sects did not get into them. 

We haven’t the slightest financial interest in any 
pest control or exterminating company, but we sug- 
gest that you make an inspection of your own plant if 
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you manufacture silk or rayon goods, and if you have 
any roaches or similar insects you can bet your last 
dollar that they are costing you plenty. 

This may or may not be of any interest to the 
readers of COTTON, as they probably knew this long 
before we did, but if perchance someone has not found 
it out it might pay him to investigate. I have said 
all of the foregoing to say just this: If you have in- 
sects in your plant, get rid of them before they get 
rid of you. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6881 
. _@©o — a 


Novel Arrangement to 


Circulate Aijir 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the summer the knitting machines become quite 
hot and the knitters swelter. There is no way to erect 
a fan over each knitter’s set of machines because the 
draft will blow the yarn out on the machines and cause 
faulty work. Still if the air is not circulated in some 
way through the mill the operatives will be most un- 























In our plant we have set up a fan 24 
inches in diameter, and it blows under two lines of 
machines, along the power shaft. This circulates the 
air, keeps the machines from becoming too hot, and 
prevents the belts from getting sticky as they do 
sometimes. On lines of machines that are especially 
long we have a fan at each end. We have found this 
method of circulating the air to be especially helpful 
and we are passing it along to the readers of COTTON 
should they be interested in doing the same in their 
plants. CONTRIBUTOR No. 6711 
oe. -— 

Salt cake, from which sulphuric acid is extracted, 
contains 30 per cent concentrated H,SO,. The cake is 
frequently dry, but when it is moist, it may contain 
up to 70 per cent sulphuric acid. 

~ 

Has the plant manager considered the expense of 
using cheap, poorly constructed needles? 

> 

In hiring new full-fashioned operatives, one of the 
chief qualifications should be needle-straightening 
ability. 


comfortable. 


a 





An Eye on the Knitting Mills 





Madison, N. C., 
county, 


It is reported that 
a small town in Rockingham 
may be the site of a large hosiery mill. 
Business men of the town are consid- 
ering building a $30,000 building for 
the use of a large hosiery manufactur- 
er. Steps kave been taken to place a 
hosiery mill at Erwin, N. C., also. 


Nolde & Horst Company, Reading, 
Pa., have selected McMinnville, Tenn., 
as the site for a new mill to manufac- 
ture men’s fancy and children’s 
hose. A building is being remodeled to 
take care of machinery. Dyeing and 
will be done at the parent 


hose 


finishing 
plant. 


Alabama Knitting Mills, Inc., Eufau- 
la, Ala., have reorganized the company 
with C. E. Ragan as president, and 
operations are under way to have the 
mill operating capacity in a short while. 
The company makes sports suits and 
underwear. 


The Hiwassee Hosiery Mills, Ine., a 
newly-organized Tennessee corporation, 
have purchased the Charleston (Tenn. ) 
Hosiery Mills and will operate the 
plant at its present location. The mill 
has 95 circular knitting machines and 
manufactures anklets. 


Hosiery Mill Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., a subsidiary of the 
Crystal Hosiery Company, Philadel- 
phia, has begun operations. It is ex- 
pected that the mill will contain 20 full- 
fashioned hosiery machines some time 
in the near future. 


Aberdeen 


Work has been begun on the build- 
ing to house a full-fashioned hosiery 
mill at Roanoke, Va. It is expected that 
12 full-fashioned hosiery machines will 
be installed. The building is to be 
153x114 feet and will have glass block 
windows and maple flooring. 


Mills, Ine., Athens, Tenn., 
have been organized to manufacture 
men’s silk hosiery. The mills will oc- 
cupy the old Chilhowee Mill building, 
which will be modernized and repaired. 
Hi. A. Vestal, Jr., is the general man- 


ager. 


Vestal 


Adams- Millis Corporation, High 
Point, N. C., has purchased the old 
Kernersville (N. C.) Knitting Company 
and it is understood that the building 
will be remodeled for another unit in 
the company’s chain of plants. 


Hoover Hosiery Mills, Coneord, N. C., 
have installed Einsiedel-Reiner heeling 
machines which will be used with the 
company’s present type leggers that 
have been converted to knit the single- 
unit type of stocking. 


Wrenn Hosiery Mills, Thomasville, 
N. C., are building an addition to the 
present plant which will be used to 
house part of the present machinery, 
and will be used for the general manu- 
facture of children’s hose. 


May Hosiery Mills, Nashvitle, Tenn. 
has leased the plant of Quality Hosiery 
Manufacturing Company, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. The plant has 30 circular knit- 
ting machines and specializes in chil- 
dren’s and infants’ goods. 

Jac Feinberg & Son, Rock Hill, S. C.. 
has purchased the Alamac Hosiery Mill, 
Reidsville, N. C. Finishing will be per- 
formed at the Union, S. C., plant of the 
company, which also operates another 
mill at Niota, Tenn. 


Platzner Knitting Mills, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the name of a new knitting 
business under the direction of Eugene 
Platzner, who has been with the Fed- 
eral Knitting Mills Company for 22 
years. 


Piedmont Hosiery Mills, Hickory, 
N. C., have had extensive improve- 
ments which when completed will dou- 
ble the capacity of the plant. New ma- 
chinery is being installed. Seamless 
hosiery are manufactured. 


Whisnant Hosiery Company, Hickory, 
N. C., has begun work on a large ad- 
dition to double the size of the plant. 
Two new buildings are being con- 
structed, one of which will contain the 
dyehouse. 


Holt Hosiery Mill, Ine., Burlington, 
N. C., has purchased the old Seott- 
Mebane Manufacturing Co., Graham, 
N. C. Three new full-fashioned hosiery 
machines will be installed. 


Sidney Yount, business man of New- 
ton, N. C., is constructing a mill build- 
ing where he will manufacture men’s 
socks. The plant will employ about 30 
persons. 


Plans are to spend $100,000 in ex- 
panding the plant and equipment of the 


Finer Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 


Charlotte, N. C. The company now op- 
erates 7 full-fashioned machines. 


Caswell Knitting Mills, Yanceyville, 
N. C., will install 15 of the latest type 
Einsiedel-Reiner high speed machines. 
This company is constructing a build- 
ing to house the new machines. 


Shannon Hosiery Mill, Columbus, 
Ga., of which Norman S. Illges is pres- 
ident, has let the contract for a new 
building, with Potter & Shackelford, 
Greenville, S. C., as contractors. J. E. 
Sirrine & Company, Greenville, S. C., 
were architects. 


It is reported that a new hosiery 
mill may be established at Lexington, 
Va., in the near future, to employ about 
200 operatives. 


y Mills, Dallas, Tex., 
have begun additions which with equip- 
ment will total $250,000. The plant ea- 


pacity will be increased 25 per cent. 


Vanette Hosiery 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa.. 
will build a $100,000 annex to provide 
additional space for the erection of ma- 
chines. It will be 260x100 feet. 


A charter has been granted Duke 
Hosiery Mills, Ine., Hickory, N. C. In- 
corporators are T, R. Kramer, C. H. 
Roth, and Sophia Moldauer. 


Danville (Va.) Knitting Mills have 
announced plans for a material expan- 
sion to the plant to house additional 
equipment. 


Charles H. Bacon Company, Loudon, 
Tenn., is adding a new unit to the full- 
ashioned hosiery plant. 

Aer 


Knitted Outerwear 
Meeting Competition 


of Woven Goods 


Manufacturers of knitted outerwear 
are experiencing keen competition so 
far as their sweaters are concerne: 
coming from woven materials, usuaily 
woolens, and from leather, generally 
suede cloth. The new windbreakers 
have a large portion of the garment 
of the woolen material or suede and 
worsted knitted fabric is to be found 
only in the wristlets and in the band 
of knitted material around the waist. 
The wearer of such a garment former- 
ly bought a worsted knitted sweater. 
In the bathing-suit field manufacturers 
of worsted knitted suits are also con- 
fronted with keen competition from 
other fabrics and fibers. 
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RIB MACHINE 


The market for style merchandise will be 
wider than ever this new year, offering 
increasing opportunities to the manufac- 
turer who is properly equipped. 

This new Wildman 16-feed machine not 
only makes possible a much larger series of 
patterns but increases production up to 
100% adding only 30% to investment and 
35% to power cost. Besides, this added 
production is obtained without any increase 
- in floor space. Write for list of its many 
exclusive features and advantages. 











WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 





TRENDS and HIGHLIGHTS of the 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Hosiery Industry in Favorable Position for Spring Season—Little 
Seasonal Decline Among Manufacturers—Branded Full- 
Fashioned Prices Unchanged for Spring—Underwear 
Manufacturers Reduce Stocks, Improving 
Prospects for 1939 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1939 


EW YEARS RECENTLY have begun with so much promise for most 


types of hosiery. 


Consumer demand is developing and at the be- 


ginning of this year stocks of men’s and women’s hosiery were well 
cleaned up, so much so that jobbers declared they could have done more 


before Christmas if they had had the goods to offer. 


This means that 


the spring season is beginning with stocks well cleaned up so far as re- 
tailers and jobbers go with good consumer demand expected at the pop- 
ular prices that manufacturers have named for spring, the branded being 
unchanged which means unbranded can make no important revisions up- 
ward. At the same time knitters should have a better profit year because 


of wage revisions in Pennsylvania and other northern plants. 


In under- 


wear many mills are already rushed on lightweights and say that indica- 


tions point to a normal heavyweight season. 


It is recalled there has been 


no heavyweight season for knitters since that early in 1937 when buyers 


bought for the following year also, as it turned out. 


Knitted outerwear 


is feeling keen competition from woven materials and leather in wind- 
breakers and in swimsuits competition from lastex and rayon, to say 
nothing of the so-called dressmaker suits. 


Full-Fashioned 


Branded full-fashioned hosiery man- 
ufacturers have continued the popular 
$6.00 a dozen price for spring and 
made no important changes in their 
lists compared with the previous sea- 
son, which was predicted here in pre- 
vious issues. This means that so far 
as price brackets go there is nothing 
to prevent a good retail spring season 
and one that probably will break all 
Unbranded mills should also 
with increased volume 
better profit margins through 
wage cuts and installations in the 
North of modern macninery. Whole- 
salers report doing a very large holi- 
day business in full-fashioned mainly 
to retail from 69 cents to $1.00, this 
being the most active range with good 
volume especially in $1.00 crepes of 
45-gauge. Novelty full-fashioned was 
dead. Light colors continue the best 
sellers and this will be the case during 
the spring Manufacturers 
have been busier in recent weeks than 
at the same time of the year for many 
past. Usually there is a lull before 
mills get busy on spring goods but 
this time they continued active and the 
outlook is that this will continue right 
through the Easter runs. 


records. 
do very well 
and 


season. 


Men’s Half-Hose 


Men’s half-hose except for wool has 
been doing very well so far as retail 
sales are concerned. In fact, jobbers 
report one of the best seasons they 
have had for years. Formerly they did 
not expect much from this section of 
the market and were not disappointed. 
This time the reverse was true and 
stocks of cotton and rayon numbers 
were well cleaned up at the turn of 
the year which means that knitters 
will have a good run on these this 
year. Popular priced lines such as 20 
and 25 cents have attracted a large 
amount of gift buying in these as well 
as from regular purchasers. Attrac- 
tive stockings at low prices have been 
factors in bringing about the change in 





demand. The new lines are well styled 
and well manufactured so that con- 
sumer reaction favorable. 
Wool half-hose has not had a good sea- 
son but a much better one than a year 
Jobbers say there has not been 
enough cold weather but even at that 
cleaned out the small or- 
ders they had placed with mills and 
also stocks carried over from the pre 


has been 


afo. 


they have 


vious winter. 


Seamless 


Seamless women’s hosiery has been 
another bright the outlook 
for these lines especially in silk, is ex- 
cellent. Jobbers find that the new 
stockings, them non-run in 
circular knit and made to fit the leg 
very snugly have taken hold with econ- 


spot and 


some of 


sumers in good fashion. Jobbers say 
it is so difficult to tell these silk seam- 
less hose from full-fashioned and that 
many buyers take them for their looks 
A non-run 
large 
New 


as well as the added wear. 
seamless has been featured by 
department and in 
York at 50 cents or 59 cents at another. 
Jobbers sell them for $4.00 per dozen. 
Anklets are being made up for spring, 
with knitters busy and jobbers about 
to begin taking in lines for spring. 
Many of these are made of mercerized 
or Durene and have elastic yarn in the 
top. Pastel shades are good for spring 
and the designing has been well done. 
Stocks of these lines were well cleaned 
up in the previous season so that good 


stores here 


runs are in prospect for mills and job- 
bers with prices at a level that the 


public likes, 25 cents being popular. 


Underwear 


With curtailed production during 
1938 the underwear trade made sub- 
stantial progress in cutting down in- 
ventories that were left over from the 
early 1937 buying spree. The industry 
getting over that buying spree and the 
outlook especially in the heavy mer 
chandise is much brighter than a year 
ago. Wholesalers are ready to oper- 
ate ahead again for the first in a long 
time. It is understood that stocks of 
many wholesalers at the turn of the 
vear only one-half their size a 
vear previous. They regard present 
mill prices as attractive. Some mills 
now are sold tight on lightweight un- 
derwear for the first three or four 


were 
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Thirty-Fifth Annual 
KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM . PHILADELPHIA 
- APRIL Iv 18. 19. 20. 21. 1939 . 





UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
AND UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION is the annual stvle show, midway of progress 
and sale stimulator of the knitting goods industry. 


It is planned to interest everybody, and every branch of the industry is repre- 
sented at the exhibit. 

This exhibition brings together under one roof the most comprehensive collec- 
tion of knitting, dyeing and drying machinery, mill supplies and allied products. 

It spotlights the cream of new ideas—the latest developments in mechanical 
equipment, processes and production methods. 

THE MEETING PLACE FOR BUYER AND SELLER 
Because of its elaborate scale, KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION attracts a buying 


attendance, stimulates buying activity. 


Your exhibit will be seen by the leaders of the industry—the alert executives, 
production men, purchasing agents, sales managers. 


93 % OF THE EXHIBITORS REPEAT 


New exhibits are attracted each year. Old ones are back year after year. Results 
have proven that KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION is the most economical and effect- 
ive means of demonstrating their products to the entire trade in one place at one 


time. 


Exhibit this year. You will be in good company. You will attract the attention 
of the key men who come to see—to compare—to BUY! 


MAKE SPACE RESERVATIONS NOW 


For full information, write, wire or phone ALBERT C. RAU, Manager 


KNITTING ARTS EAHIBITION 


925 PARK SQUARE BUILDING BOSTON. MASS. 
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months and many jobbers are asking 
mills to advance delivery dates on such 
merchandise. So far immedi- 
ate heavyweight situation is concerned 
manufacturers and jobbers say that 
bulk of business has been and 
that the season was not anything to 
brag about. Lack of sustained cold 
weather early in season was a handi- 


as the 


done 


cap. 


Outerwear 


Outerwear manufacturers had a fair- 
ly good fall season but nothing brisk 
has come yet in spring merchandise al- 
mills on swimsuits of various 
types have been active in 1939 gar- 
ments. Some manufacturers have 
priced sport coats for fall of this vear 
with these showing little price 
change compared with a year ago. One 
priced its 9-pound coat at $14.50 for 
100 per cent wool construction. The 
outlook for fall is regarded promising 
because stocks are cleaned up well but 
turning out 


though 


very 


many manufacturers are 
coats of windbreaker type made from 
woven woolens or else from leather of 
character so that the only 
worsted on these is in the wristlets 
and the bottom of the jacket. In 
swimsuits worsted use is eut down by 
the wide use of lastex yarn and cloth 
dressmaker suits. 


a suede 


as well as by the 
This type of competition with straight 
hurting sales of worsted 
spinners, especially 


worsted is 
knitting yarn 
French system. 


Spring Branded Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery 
Prices Unchanged 


Branded full-fashioned hosiery con- 
named prices for spring 
practically unchanged from those of 
last fall. This action was in line with 
expectations although some buyers had 
been talking about reductions on all 
branded numbers as a result of lower 
wage scales put into effect recently in 
mills. At the same time 
there talk in the market about 
the necessity of advances on lower 
heeause of higher raw 
silk levels. soth of these arguments 
were evidently taken considera- 
offsetting the other and 
practically unchanged 
Branded companies as 
a group had a good year from 
the standpoint of volume. Their 
profit showing is again proving unsat- 
isfactory from the viewpoint of stoc!-- 
holders. Retail buyers and merchan- 
dise managers recognize that there is 
no large profit margin in the present 
price of branded merchandise so that 
there is a feeling in the market that if 
a sharp rise in raw silk prices devel- 
ops over the first quarter of this vear. 


eerns have 


unionized 
was 
priced goods 
into 
tion, largely 
calling for a 
price situation, 
have 
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as some expect, branded manufactur- 
ers may find themselves in an uncom- 
fortable position. 

Julius Kayser & Co., Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co., and other large producers 
of women’s branded full-fashioned ho- 
siery showed no changes in base prices 
for spring although some higher priced 
were reduced slightly. Reten- 
had been 
price 


styles 
tion of the $6.00 minimum 
expected. Kayser showing no 
change whatever announced that these 
would hold till the end of March. Sev- 
eral manufacturers in commenting on 
lower labor cost among some northern 
mills pointed out that this saving in 
overhead merely enables them now to 
realize a small profit. In addition the 
hosiery union stipulated in.its con- 
tracts that savings accruing from the 
reductions should be used to buy new 
machinery. There were also no changes 
in price announced by Gotham Silk 
Hosiery (o. This makes possible the 
retention of the popular 79 cent retail 
price tag which has been well received 
by consumers over the last vear and it 
is believed unless raw silk advances 
considerably these manufacturers wil! 
he able to show a better profit on such 
goods as well as better returns on their 
higher priced lines. In this eonnec- 
tion it was noted that while Berkshire 
Knitting Mills made virtually no price 
changes they reduced slightly quota- 
tions of 5l-gauge stockings. The re- 
ductions were in a_ two-thread, 51- 
gauge crepe priced at $9.75 and in a 
three-thread, 5l-gauge crepe at $10. 
This large company included no knee 
lengths this year. 


Manufacturers Discuss 


Third Shift 


The third shift, to what extent ho- 
siery manufacturers are using it today 
and what will be the economic effects 
on the industry if it becomes general 
practice was a subject scheduled for 
discussion by the entire* hosiery indus- 
try at a two-day session in New York 
January 18-19. sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manu 
facturers and with all other hosiery 
manufacturers’ organizations partici- 
pating. The American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers has already gone on 
record as strengly opposed to third 
shift operation of full-fashioned equip- 
ment and asserted that if this prac- 
tice became widespread there would be 
creat danger of over-production. 

Other topics to occupy a prominent 
place in this conference were new mills 
and with manufac. 
turers extent the 
rapid establishment of new mills espe- 
cially in the last two years has in- 
ereased the productive capacity of the 
industry or to what extent has the es- 
tablishment of new mills been offset by 


plant expansion 
discussing to what 


others going out of business. Another 
important topic scheduled was that of 
the new synthetic yarns and how they 
will affect the hosiery industry. Other 
highlighted topics were fiber identifica- 
tion rules, proposed hosiery marking 
rules as well as a study of the pre- 
vailing practices in the industry with 


reference to selling terms. 


Run-Resist Seamless 


Silk Hosiery Offered 


Increased interest in run-resist seam- 
less silk stockings has been displayed 
following the successful fall season on 
non-run full-fashioned hosiery. Sev- 
eral seamless mills are now offering 
run-resist numbers and a larger num- 
ber are shortly to be on the market. 
One manufacturer is showing a stock- 
ing of this type to retail at not 
than 49 cents a pair while others will 
brack- 


less 


soon be available in the 39-cent 
et. Promotion of these numbers was 
recently dramatized for manufacturers 
of women’s seamless hosiery by the 
promotion of a seamless silk run re- 
sist at 59 cents a pair by Gimbel Bros., 
New York. The Philadelphia store of 
this organization featured these 
stockings during the last week at the 
same price at one of their counters on 
the first floor where they created con- 
siderable interest. This is confirmed 
by wholesalers who report that there 
has been an especially demand 
for such hosiery for retailing over the 
next few months. 

Seamless run-resist stockings present 
the appearance, as do full-fashioned 
non-runs, of a small mesh, but on the 
leg from as close us five or six feet it 
is impossible to distinguish from a 
plain stocking. It is understood seam- 
less run-resists will run up under pres- 
sure but downward runs are under- 
stood to be entirely prevented by the 
type stitch used. Full-fashioned non- 
runs will not run in either direction. 
The seamless numbers can be made 
only on spiral machines it is under- 
stood and so far as is known there are 
no patent restrictions on the produc- 
tion -of the article. Full- 
fashioned non-run hose is covered bs 
patents and is produced only in a few 
plants which had an excellent non-run 
volume, especially in the fall of 1938S 
Jobbers of hosiery report that one of 
the reasons for their experiencing such 


also 


good 


seamless 


a noticeable increase in sales of wom 
hosiery during recent 
the improvement in 


en’s seamless 


months has heen 
the appearance and fit of the stocking 
itself. It is now very difficult to dis- 
tinguish on the wearer the 
of seamless as compared 
and at the 
improvements 


improved 
with 
same 
have 


types 
the full-fashioned 
time important 

heen made in their construction so that 
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Model J 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 
Providence, R. I. 
John Klinck, Southern Representative 


154 Forest Ave.., 

















The standard of the 
world for testing yarn 
by the skein method. 


This machine may be 
equipped with the 
SCOTT BALL BURST 
attachment making a 
complete tester for all 
needs of knit-goods 
manufacture. 


Recommended, ap- 
proved and used by the 
U. S. Government. 


Augusta, Ga. 


TELL LLL 











FIDELITY 
UNIVERSAL RIBBERS 


Complete Dogless 
With No Vibrating Parts 


Tabs-tadalelalei-tololi-meal-feloh Mhigelan 
2°%'' to 4%" and from 5” to 7” 


One Piece Frame 
Elastic Laying-in, Stripers 2 & 3 Color 
»-Color Knot Tyer and Yarn Selector 


Stop Motions— 
PNT celssloh al mmmiul-tdalolaliae] Pm del t baka 


Simple Construction 


Easy to Operate 
Rigid Design 


mlaalelobial-l ae el elals 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Knitting~Braiding—Spooling 
Pocket Creasing and Belt Loop Cutting Machines 
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the old complaints about them not fit- 
ting neatly around the ankle are n 
longer received. 


Objections to 
Homestead Hosiery 
Mill Grants 


Representative Seger of New Jersey 
two days ago said in the National 
House of Representatives that adop- 
tion of his amendment to the relief 
bill in eonnection with the establish- 
ment of hosiery millS was a victory 
for hosiery workers in New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania and New England. The 
amendment stipulated that none of the 
$725,000,000 may be used by The 
Farm Security Administration or other 
Government agencies to establish ho- 
siery mills on homestead or other 
projects “in competition with existing 
industry”. Representative Seger has 
fought the use of Federal funds for 
such purposes since last summer when 
the FSA sought to set up five hosiery 
mills in the South. 

The homestead projects met another 
setback this month when Acting Comp- 
troller General Elliott declared such 
loans were contrary to the purpose of 
the Kmergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1938. Elliott expressed the 
opinion such loans would throw indus- 
trial workers out of employment and 
give rise to increased competition with 
eotton as well as providing competi- 
tion for private industry. He disal- 
lowed $3,050,000 in loans made by the 
KSA to five co-operatives. Two of the 
five hosiery mills projected are now 
under construction with the aid of 
funds made available through the 
KSA, and it is reported the appropria- 
tion has already been made by the 
Farm Security Administration. The 
loans were authorized as_ follows: 
Cumberland Co-operative Co., Cumber- 
land Homesteads, Tenn., $750,000; Red 
House Association, Red House, W. Va2., 
$750,000; Penderlea Farms Home- 
stead Association, Penderlea, N. C. 
$750,000; Skyline Industrial Co., Sky- 
line Farms, $490,000, and Homestead 
industrial Co., Bankhead Farms, Ala., 
$310,000. 

Mr. Elliott wrote Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wallace: ‘“Subsidizing the 
manufacture of silk hosiery on sub 
sistence homestead projects does not 
appear to come within such contem- 
plated field of agricultural relief or 
rural rehabilitation. Rather, on the 
basis of representations on behalf of 
both employes and employers in the 
silk hosiery industry, there are indica- 
tions that the undertaking tends to de- 
feat the whole purpose and intent of 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1938 to supplement private em- 
ployment and provide rural rehabilita- 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’s market correspondent) 
Ph‘ladelphia, January 16, 1939 

Business experienced such a sharp upturn during the last half of 
1938 and volume of textile buying in December and over the year- 
end was so much above normal for that time of year that a sideways 
movement for a few weeks should not prove disturbing nor change 
previous predictions in these columns that 1939 would be a better year, 
possibly by 20 per cent than 1938 in volume and with profits making 
an even more prominent comeback. Although a good spring season 
is in prospect for textiles there is no boom in sight nor is there a run- 
away price situation to be seen. 

Commodities are not changing much and in some lines are actually 
declining some and this it is recalled was seen in previous times of 
good sound business. It is in fact a much sounder picture than we had 
during the spring of 1937 reaching a climax with President Roosevelt's 
famous commodity speech to be followed by a shakeout in prices and 
business volume. en prices were outstripping production, mean‘ng 
that fewer articles could be bought by consumers. This picture is dif- 
ferent now and gives the outlook a more promising and enduring aspect. 

As was predicted in these columns, no important change was made 
in spring full-fashioned hosiery prices and indications are that produc- 
tion of these stockings will again break records because prices are be- 
ing well received by consumers and in addition demand for sheer types 
of stockings makes it imperative to buy more of them than when serv- 
ice weights were widely used. With inventories low all along the line 
and with consumer buying power expanding other types of hosiery 
should see a conservative expans‘on during the spring. 

Underwear has been a dark spot but now light begins to appear 
and after a very poor 1938 these manufacturers should have a better 
time both from the production and profit angle. No changes in prices 
are in sight at the moment but all textile manufacturers will at the 
first opportunity try to make some money after so long selling at cost 
or under. 

Rayon has been doing well in recent weeks and volume during the 
next few months demand should be large both from weavers and knit- 
ters. If this comes then we can look for some strengthening in prices 
during the first half and possibly in the first quarter of this year. Silk 
also should trend upward due to larger consumption and smaller pro- 
duction. Cotton with a large carryover and crop is not apt to go 
lower or higher. Wool shows no sharp movement and lack of purchas- 
ing by some countries holds the world pr‘ce down but larger American 
consumption offsets that. 

Prospects are that knit goods manufacturers will have to sel] at 
close prices this year and depend on larger volume for profits. There 
is no tendency to cover in any line far ahead and most feel that ab- 
sence of speculation is making the outlook sounder than we have seen 
for some years. This year will not be a boom one but another step 
this country is taking back to what should be a better time for man- 
agement as well as labor. 





by throwing industrial workers 





plant which the company charges was 


out of employment and giving rise to 
increased competition with cotton, the 
chief agricultural product of the 
South.” Objections to such loans for 
the erection and operation of full- 
fashioned hosiery and_ silk-throwing 
mills were vigorously made by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, the Southern Hosiery Manu- 
facturers Association, the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., the Throwsters Research 
Institute, and others. 


Apex Damage Suit 


Postponed 

Trial of the $3,515,872 strike-damage 
suit of Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
against Branch No. 1, American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers, was post- 
poned from January 23 to March 153 
by Federal Judge William H. Kirk- 
patrick on agreement by counsel for 
both sides. The claim is for treble 
the actual amount of damage to the 


caused by the actions of the sit-down 
strikers who seized the plant in May, 
1937, in efforts to force the company 
to sign a closed-shop agreement. The 
recent ruling of Judge Kirkpatrick 
that the company’s attorneys have the 
right to examine the books and records 
of the union to search for evidence to 
fix responsibility for the strike and 
other legal complications eliminated 
the chance of the jury trial of the 
damage claim being held January 23. 

M. Herbert Syme, counsel for the 
union, still has under consideration the 
possibility of an appeal to the Federal 
Supreme Court of refusal of the Third 
Federal Cireuit Court of Appeals to 
disturb Judge Kirkpatrick’s inspection 
order. In a unanimous ruling recently 
the Cireuit Court dismissed hoth tne 
union’s appeal and its petition for a 
supersedeas to hold up the examination 
until a final decision can be had on 
the legality of Judge Kirkpatrick’s de- 
cree. Handing down his decision Judge 
Kirkpatrick made it plain that the ex- 
amination of the union books and rec- 
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The 
FINAL JUDGE 


at the 


POINT 
OF SALE 





. where 


. ‘7 x, PACK A 
nINSUMER APE “pays! 


Experience has shown that product competition is 
frequently decided at the point of sale by the pack- 
age appeal—thus the necessity for an attractive and 
appropriate package for your product, to coordinate 
all advertising appeals and to consumate sales. 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT, TOO 


Old Dominion maintains an art and creative staff for designing pack 
ages with unusual appeal—This service is yours without obligation 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 









LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C Kinston, N. C 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C 





QUALITY 
YARNS 


COTTON RAYON WORSTED 
+ 





AVONDALE MILLS 
OF ALABAMA 


COWIKEE MILLS 
EUFAULA, ALABAMA 


FITCHBURG YARN CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


WATATIC SPINNING MILLS 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


LIMERICK YARN MILLS 
LIMERICK, MAINE 





SELLING AGENTS 
® 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & COMPANY, INC. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHARLOTTE, PHILADELPHIA 
AMSTERDAM, CHICAGO, CHATTANOOGA 
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Rubber Lay-In Rack Welt 
Picot Edge Mesh Designs 
3 & 4 Color Yarn Changes 3 & 4 Feed Machines 


Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
production — rely on Brintons. 


Full particulars on request 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Vhiladelyghia, 72a 
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ords was not to be a “fishing expedi- 
tion” but only information relating to 
this particular case was to come into 
the hands of the Apex counsel and to 
make sure his wishes in this regard 
were carried out he appointed a special 
master. In the appeal counsel for the 
union had contended that such an ex- 
amination was an unlawful invasion of 
the rights of the union. The examina- 
tion was permitted under new rules re- 
cently promulgated by the Federal Su- 
preme Court and in effect only a few 
weeks. 


Full-Fashioned 
Production in South 
Again Increased 


The rapid and continuous growth of 
the hosiery industry in the South is 
apparent in the latest figures which 
reveal that for the year 1938 the South 
will account for about 30 per cent of 
the total national production of full- 
fashioned hosiery. It was estimated 
that during last November the South 
accounted for 28 per cent of the full- 
fashioned hosiery produced in this coun- 
try and when the figures for the en- 
tire year are available it is believed 
the South’s portion will be at least 
30 per cent. During 1937 it was less 
than 25 per cent and in 1936 it was 
only 18 per cent. Not so many years 
ago the South was much less of an im- 
portant factor with only about 8 per 
cent of the industry. The geographical 
location of the 15,751 full-fashioned ma- 
chines in the country is as follows: 
Philadelphia, 2,814; other Pennsylva- 
nia, 5,093; West, 2,097; East other than 
Pennsylvania, 1,775; North Carolina, 
2,060 and rest of South 1,912. 

There has been a decided movement 
on the part of knitters who had lost 
their jobs in larger mills, to acquire a 
number of used machines and _ start 
smaller plants in scattered districts. 
Several such instances have occurred 
in Pennsylvania and some of these 
smaller plants by paying low wages 
have cut in on the business of other 
mills. In contrast, progress in the 
South has been largely through the 
acquisition of new, high speed modern 
machinery. While several large mills 
in Pennsylvania and other northern 
districts have now started moderniza- 
tion programs it is not believed that 
as yet any great amount of new equip- 
ment has been ordered or installed. 


Further Wage Cuts 
in Northern Plants 


During the last month the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers has 
continued its policy which was started 
last September to sign new agreements 
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with manufacturers, the most import- 
ant features being acceptance of wage 
reductions and in return the manufac- 
turer agrees to begin the installation 
of new and modern equipment. Mem- 
bers of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., have 
Stated that they believe this new policy 
will work advantageously for the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry in the 
North. In line with this workers of the 
Van Raalte Co. at Boonton, N. J., num- 
bering 700 accepted a wage cut report- 
ed to range from 6 to 35 per cent in 
line with the new agreement between 
the company and the hosiery union. 
According to Raymond Cook, secretary 
of the Boonton local, the average re- 
duction was 15 per cent and he ex- 
plained that it came about as a means 
of bringing wage rates into line with 
wages paid in other mills. As in other 
contracts the reduction was made only 
after a promise by Van Raalte to in- 
stall faster machinery to enable work- 
ers to earn more per week. The nego- 
tiations were carried on over a period 
of months during which period the mill 
worked only part time and during the 
wage talks it was reported that Van 
Raalte had acquired a southern plant. 
Another contract was signed by the 
Nolde & Horst Co., Reading, Pa., cov- 
ering approximately 1800 employes. 
This pact is reported also to provide 
for wage reduction and installation of 
new machinery. 


Chester Roth Buys 
Nickels & Lauber 


Purchase of Nickels & Lauber, Inc., 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of men’s 
full-fashioned hosiery has been an- 
nounced by the Chester H. Roth Co., 
Inc., New York. Included in the sale 
is the well known trade mark, “Es- 
quire’, which has been promoted by re- 
tailers for many years. Chester H. 
Roth now president of both companies 
said that the Nickels & Lauber line for 
spring will be developed in price lines 
never before offered in men’s full-fash- 
ioned hose. Plans call for volume sales 
at a more popular price than hereto- 
fore. The Philadelphia plant of Nick- 
els & Lauber is being continued and 
plans for its expansion will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 


New Interests Take 
Over Nebel Plant 
in Hatboro 


The Hatboro, Pa., plant of the Oscar 
Nebel Co., Inc. has been taken over by 
the DuBarry Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, and will be operated by the 
owners as a union plant, it being un- 
derstood the new company has signed 


a three year contract with the hosiery 
union. The Hatboro plant was the 
scene of disorders last September when 
the Nebel concern ceased operations 
there and moved to its other mills in 
Virginia. Former workers picketed the 
plant in protest against removal and 
one former employe was killed by a 
bullet from the gun of a Hatboro po- 
lice chief who was subsequently acquit- 
ted on the charge of manslaughter. 
Alexander Scott of Philadelphia, is re- 
ported to be head of the new company 
and the new agreement is to run for a 
period of three years. 


Most Hosiery Mills 


in Small Towns 


Of the 803 active hosiery mills in 
the industry 449, or 56 per cent are lo- 
cated in towns of less than 10,000 pop- 
ulation. These 449 mills account for 46 
per cent of the total production accord- 
ing to a recent survey made by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers. Of the 347 mills in the full- 
fashioned branch, 174, or 50 per cent 
are located in towns of less than 10,000 
population. One-half of all full-fash- 
ioned hosiery is produced in towns of 
50,000 or less. Of the 456 seamless 
mills in the industry 60 per cent are 
located in towns of less than 10,000 
producing 51 per cent of the total seam- 
less output. This survey said at pres- 
ent 65 per cent of all full-fashioned 
hosiery is produced in the North but 
73 per cent of all seamless is produced 
in the South. 


Gotham Re-Opens 
Large Plant 


Closed since April of last year the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. plant at Fifth 
and Courtland Streets, Philadelphia, 
was re-opened January 16th following 
an announcement made by Roy Tilles, 
president of the company. Between 
five and six hundred workers will be 
employed when the plant is working 
full time according to Joseph I. Fried- 
land, superintendent. Friedland said 
that the re-opening of the plant in- 
volves a rehabilitation program which 
will bring into the plant new equip- 
ment as well as modernizing the old. 
It is expected that Gotham will length- 
en its 18-section machines as was done 
recently at the same company’s plant 
at M Street and Erie Avenue, Phila- 
delphia. New equipment which will be 
installed will be of a finer gauge than 
at present in the mill. Company offi- 
cials said that the new contract with 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers played a part in making it 
possible to re-open the mill and that 
they had also booked new hosiery or- 
ders making it possible. 
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KNITTING and WEAVING YARNS 
12s to 45s SINGLE AND PLY 
Package Dyeing 
Cones or Tubes—also 


PIONEERS IN 


BLEACHED BOTTOM YARNS A SPECIALTY 


LOLA MILLS, Inc. 


HIMMiiinnhhinnnnnknhnnnaas 








BEAM DYEING 














HAVE YOUA SIMPLE 
PAYROLL SYSTEM ? 


You can have—with a minimum of change 
or expense. In practically every line of busi- 
ness we can show examples where concerns 
have eliminated payroll redtape and worries 
by adopting the patented Four-In-One Pay 
Envelope. 


It is: (1) a Social Security Record, (2) a 
wage and hour receipt, (3) a combination 
time, wage and deduction statement, (4) a 
strong payroll envelope. 


Why not request samples of this time-saving 
device, which has a record of 98% reorders 
by users? 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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HAND HONED PROTECTION 
FOR HOSE AND PROFITS 


Every second or reject eliminated is money earned! 
And that’s the way a Rochester Super Dyeing 
Machine earns actual dollars and cents for every 
plant that installs one. 


The interior of its Monel Metal Cylinder is pains- 
takingly hand-honed until every trace of roughness 
completely disappears. In it, hose are safe from 
snagging and chafing. 


Add to that feature, design that insures maximum 
performance and construction that means mini- 
mum maintenance and you have a dyeing machine 
that makes increased profits positive. 


We'll gladly tell you more about it. Write today. 


RES 


ea 


ROCHESTER ENGINEERING & CENTRIFUGAL DIVISION 


American Laundry Machinery Corp. 


106 BUFFALO ROAD, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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TRENDS—THE YARN MARKETS 





Prices Show No Definite Price Trend But General 


Firmness 


Apparent—Forward Buying Not Widespread but Noted 
in Spots—Deliveries Hold Up Much Better 
Than Any Recent Year-End 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1939 


( “\ILK IS SLIGHTLY HIGHER than a month back but cotton, worsted and 


ee, 


rayon yarns show little price change over the period. 
activity among yarn users than at a normal year-end and first 


With more 


couple of weeks in the new year, indications are that new business in all 


types will shortly expand but not to boom proportions. 


Caution is the 


watchword with most manufacturers who had their fingers burned so 
badly a couple of years back but consumer sales are expanding and textile 
garment and goods stocks have been so well reduced that spinners of all 
types of yarn are in for at least a fair period. Prices appear to be in a 
groove from which nothing is in sight to cause a general speculative cov- 


erage that would lead to a runaway market. 


This is not wanted. Rather 


healthy business and possibly a chance for such spinners as cotton, worst- 
ed and rayon to make more money than in 1938 are in prospect. 


Cotton Yarns 


These yarns have not changed in 
price to any important extent but if 
anything are quoted one-half cent high- 
er with selling levels little changed over 
the month. While new business has 
not been large from knitters since the 
middle of December deliveries on old 
orders have been fairly good and espe- 
cially so in the case of a number of 
up-State mills. Goods orders appear to 
be unequally distributed, some mills 
having a large volume of goods orders 
but others report that they are unable 
to sell much merchandise for the com- 
ing season. Yarn prices have shown 
little change over the past month but 
since the beginning of the year have 
been trending in the seller’s favor. Quo- 
tations have been approximately one- 
half cent higher over this period with 
the most apparent firmness in carded 
weaving numbers as contrasted with 
a barely steady situation in carded 
knitting. 

The reverse of this is true in combed 
where prices of the single yarns are 
firmer than the weaving which is due 
to a very active demand for single 
combed from the underwear trade. in 
contrast to this there has been very 
little demand from the weavers for 
combed and this has resulted in sev- 
eral spinners of two-ply fine combed 
changing their mills over to produce 
single combed in the popular counts. 
Prices of combed yarns have shown no 
new trend this month with the leading 
number, 30s single selling around 2944 
cents. Combed spinners report that 
they have several months business in 
hand for such yarns and that they are 
having trouble making the deliveries 
wanted. One reason for this demand 
is that combed yarns are selling rel- 
atively cheap in comparison with the 
Same in carded. 

While production of carded and 
combed yarns in 1938 registered a de- 


cline of possibly 25 per cent compared 
with the previous years, production of 
mercerized was on the other hand larg. 
er than in the previous year. This doves 
not mean that mercerized enjoyed eith- 
er a large or profitable year because 
compared with production a few years 
ago poundage produced in the last year 
was small. Demand for mercerized hus 
been active from such knitters as mak- 
ers of anklets and sport hose while a 
fair production has also been taken by 
full fashioned women’s lines. 


Silk 


Silk has been steady to strong over 
the month and while buying has not 
been far ahead there has been a good 
demand from both weavers and knit- 
ters, a considerably larger volume of 
silk now going into the manufacture 
of women’s dress goods than formerly. 
At the same time the hosiery industrv 
has been enjoying a rate of activity 
considerably above that for this time 
of the year. Usually full-fashioned ho- 
Siery manufacturers taper off opera- 
tions early in December after they 
have completed their holiday orders 
but this year this did not develop. [n- 
stead demand from retailers continued 
strong up to a few days before Christ- 
mas. This active condition among the 
mills has been reflected in the silk 
market by frequent replacements by 
such knitters and has been an import- 
ant factor in developing the strong raw 
market apparent over the last month. 

Although 1938 consumption of raw 
silk by American mills slumped to 411.- 
794 bales, being the third annual de- 
cline in the use of the natural fiber 
a turn for the better occurred in De- 
cember. An increase of 40 per cent in 
mill takings last month over the same 
19387 month was in line with general 
business improvement and also reflect- 
ed an apparent swing to silk fabries 
for new dress goods styles. December 


deliveries were slightly under the pre- 
dictions of the trade, totaling 35,204 





bales which compares with 41,599 bales 
in November, 21,982 bales in December 
1987 and 41,627 in December 1936. Con- 
sumption of raw silk in the last year 
was marked by a reversal in trend. 


Rayon 


Demand for rayon yarn bas been fair 
over the last month but is now begin- 
ning to show greater gains. December 
shipments of these yarns were report- 
ed to be somewhat in excess of the No- 
vember total, while year-end stocks of 
yarn probably will show little change 
from the level a month previous. Stocks 
of such yarns in the hands of mills 
are now lower than they have been for 
some time with some mill men feeling 
that they are lower than for a number 
of years. ‘This condition is said to he 
a result of the rather good business the 
weaving mills have been enjoying. 
Bookings for delivery in February 
have been large and much better than 
those for January. Viscose knitting 
yarns have been somewhat slow but de- 
mand is expected to broaden shortly as 
underwear mills become active on their 
spring lines. It is reported that surp- 
lus stocks of knitting yarns were fair- 
ly well cleaned up in December. With 
the new fast tricot machines turning 
out cloth in greater volume it is felt 
that knitting yarn demand in the fu- 
ture may be expected to center on the 
finer deniers. As a result of competi- 
tion from cloths made on the tricot ma- 
chines knitters of tubing are devoting 
more attention to the production of 
novelty cloths, going into such lines as 
bedjackets, women’s pajamas and 
housegowns. The new tricot machines 
make possible the production of such 
underwear to retail with a 59 cent 
price tag which is the same as has 
formerly been carried on such circular 
knitted garments as Spun-Lo. Total 
shipments of American rayon yarn dur- 
ing 1938 are estimated to have been 
Slightly greater than for 1937 but on 
the other hand such production for 
1988 is estimated at about 20 per cent 


J 


below the record high of 1937. 


Worsted Yarns 


Although outerwear manufacturers 
experienced an active fall season which 
continued until early in December due 
largely to frequent reordering by re- 
tailers who had permitted their stocks 
to become depleted, there has been lit- 
tle new business placed in the last few 
weeks. Deliveries on old contracts have 
been fair and most spinners have a fair 
volume of business ahead on which 
knitters call as they book spring sea- 
son goods orders. Prices of knitting 
varns have not changed this month and 
during the last week have been barely 
steady. Yet there are few signs of im- 
portant weakness developing because of 
the tight situation in medium grade 
wools which are very well cleaned up 
and firmly held. Due to competition 
from woven materials in the sweater 
end and from suits made from other 
fibers in the bathing-suit end, the out- 
look for the first half of the year can 
only be said to be fair. 
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YOU CAN HAVE 
BETTER KNITTING YARNS 


USE THIS KEY TO 
PROPER REGAIN AND 
EVEN RUNNING YARNS 
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DAVISON 
PUBLISHING CO. 


"Standard Textile Publications Since | 866" 
New Executive, Production 


and Sales Offices 


TELLER LLL 





The New Home of the Davison Publishing Company 


From New York City, just twelve miles over the George Washugton 
Bridge or about a half hour from Times Square, thru the New 
Lincoln Tunnel. 


201 East Ridgewood Avenue, Ridgewood, New Jersey 


Developed out of our 
15 years’ experience 


with spinners, conver- 





ters, and knitters ... 


(Former Address: 50 Union Square, New York) 


for conditioning, softening and twist- 
setting of carded and combed grey yarns, 
mercerized, dyed and bleached yarns .. . 





> Laur ions Softeners, when ap- 
~~ urel Emulsions and Softeners, when ap aS res . 
tee 












plied over roller troughs on cone winders, 








quilling frames, or twisters, will produce 


even running yarns. 


Let us suggest the right Laurel Emulsion , 
or Softener for your purpose ... and the 


best method of application. Shall we have 

To extend our business and to serve more adequately all 
branches of the textile trade, we are now located in Ridge- 
wood, “the Garden Spot of New Jersey,” close to New York 
and near the great industrial area of New Jersey, and just 
a dozen miles over the George Washington Bridge from 
New York. Our new home is located in the most modern 
building in Bergen County. It is ideal for all our opera- 
tions—constructed of glass bricks and faced with black 
glass tiling, the whole building is striking in appearance 
and interest. It is carefully planned, air conditioned and 
has excellent light and other features. Economies effected 
enable us to maintain our reasonable rates to advertisers 
and subscribers and to handle even more efficiently our 
production and sales. 


NOW READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION TO THE TRADE 


our representative call ? 


Lew SON? MANUFACTURING C0,, Inc 


Established 1909 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Wm. H. Bertolet'’s Sons 
2600 E. Tioga Street 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn 





TRUER LAL ! 


4 VALUABLE PAMPHLETS | 
Up-to-Date Practical 
and Usable Knitting Data 


The four pamphlets listed below provide a source of 
valuable information on knitting topics that will be 
found usable in every-day mill operation. They were 
reproduced from articles that have appeared in 
recent issues of COTTON, which created so much in- 
terest and favorable comment that it was decided to 
reproduce them in pamphlet form. They are available, 
at the prices indicated, as long as the supply lasts. In 
ordering, simply designate by alphabetical letter the 
pamphlets desired, and enclose cash with your order. 

R ‘‘The Care and Operation of the Banner 

a Split-Foot Machine’’, in five articles. If 


you have these machines you will want these dis- 
cussions. All five for 50 cents. 


S ‘Straightening Needles for Full-Fashioned 
- Machines’’ by B. D. Gaddy. A 6-page 
article with illustrations showing how it is done. 
Price—20 cents. 


T ‘‘Bliminating ‘Washboard’ Effects in 
- Manufacturing Ringless MHosiery’’, by 
Henry W. Hoffman. A 4-page discussion for 20 
cents. 
U ‘*Sizing Hosiery from Full-Fashioned Ma- 
ns chines’’ by B. D. Gaddy. A description 
of a method found to be accurate and practical. 
Price—20 cents. 


Address Editorial Department 


Serving the Textile Industries 2 5 NEW NAMES, NEW FIRMS, NEW ADDRESSES 
NEW MARKETS, NEW BUYING SOURCES— 


GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. | - : 


= = *. . , . 
RTE z s 3 Over three times an ordinary year’s corrections! 





TULL 


Hectares 
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All in one Thumb Indexed volume 





Covers both Rayon and Silk 
Industries 


The Only Directory of the 
Knitting Trade. 


DAVISON'S KNIT GOODS TRADE 


: NEW 48TH ANNUAL EDITION 


TiLLELTLLEL BELLE, 





TEGGUETREREARAAEEEEL 
eeaeeaieil 


DAVISON'S RAYON AND SILK TRADES 


NEW 44TH ANNUAL EDITION—-Ready About February 15, 1939 
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FOR OUR READERS 


FOR OUR ADVERTISERS 


FOR OURSELVES 








we belong to the Associated Business Papers 


FOR OUR READERS—strict adherence to the A.B.P. standards makes COTTON a bigger 
money’s worth. Living up to these standards means bringing you the best money-making ideas 
that specialized editors can discover in the textile field; keeping the editorial pages free from 
“puffs” and outside influence; and restricting the use of the advertising pages to honest sales 
messages. That’s why you can look to them as reliable sources of buying information. 





FOR OUR ADVERTISERS —living up to the A.B.P. standards means that we maintain member- 
ship in the Audit Bureau of Circulations, whose impartial audits show advertisers how many inter- 
ested readers pay voluntarily for their, subscription to COTTON. It means that unscrupulous 
advertising is not acceptable. It means that reputable advertisers will find in COTTON a sound, 
economical means of reaching live prospects ... prospects who feel that any advertisement appear- 
ing in COTTON can be believed. 





FOR OURSEL VES—through the constant exchange of publishing lore in our association with 
fellow A.B.P. members, we can deliver a greater value to the readers of COTTON. That makes us 
a bigger money’s worth to our advertisers. By enabling them to promote their products profitably 
through the pages of COTTON, we, too, can make a profit. 





A. B. P. membership means a lot to all of us! 


COTTON 
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Always Uniform 


® Penetrates More 


Thoroughly 
@ Boils Thin 


@ Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


® Dependable 











Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE . . Greenville, S. C. irae s Starch 


Southern Agent 


LER. . . . . . . Greenville, S. C. Company 


C. B. 

F.M. WALLACE . Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 

L.J. CASTILE . ... . . Charlotte, N. C. “ 
Columbus, Ohio 





NOW, MORE THAN EVER, CONSIDER 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE ECONOMY 


To meet with conditions caused by the new Wage-Hour Law and 
present-day conditions, The Selig Company offers Model 20-C, 
combination scrubber and water vacuum pick-up. It is a one- 
man machine which is easily operated and has a greatly in- 
creased scrubbing capacity. 





Consult Selig Floor Maintenance Engineers regarding methods 
and schedules which keep your floors in condition with mini- 
mum interruption to production and the elimination of waste- 
ful expense. 





Write, wire, or phone 





LAWLOR MACHINES MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Manufactured by S. C. Lawlor Co., . 
122 No. Aberdeen Street, Chicago, Ili. New Orleans, La.--Established 1895-- Dallas, Texas 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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FAR FIRING 205 OTHER SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS - 


Our 20 years’ experience in making 
textile mill flooring may be helpful to 
Textile mills all through the South 
use Holt Maple Flooring; it definitely 


you. 


has had a part in the southern textile 


industry. 


lected Northern Wisconsin-Michigan 
Hard Maple--guaranteed MF MA 
Northern 
Hard Maple outwears any other type 


grade and manufacture. 


of flooring in a textile mill--and it's 


economical too in upkeep--easy to 


Holt maple flooring is all se- 


clean and can be kept clean. 


After 58 Years Still the Standard 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 


o8 years... 
alert, 


of their manufacture. 


and better than ever! Constantly 


Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting 
of technical supervision is behind every operation 


When you specify Solvay 


Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 
highest commercial standards, ful] strength and 
uniformity. 


Ask for 


infermation on 


Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
— Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium 
Chloride — Calcium Chloride — Oausticized Ash 
— Caustic Potash — Sodium Nitrite—Soda Ash — 
Para-Dichlorobenzene—Salt—Ortho-Dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street 
212 South Tryon Street 


Burkart -Schier ap nenaee Co., 


New York, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


Chattanooga, 


Ideal Mfg. & : Corp., 
— 


Memphis, 


E. B. age 3 aavely Company, 
Lynchburg, 


Leafestey 


supply, Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 


cS 
Miller Machinery & Supply Co., 
Jacksonville, Miami, Fil 


a. 


Hercules Powder Compa 
Paper Makers Chemical. "Div. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Wittichen Transfer & Ware- 


house b 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Always prefer Holt Maple Flooring. 


HOLT HARDWOOD COMPANY., OCONTO,WISCONSIN 


























HULT 





MAPLE FLOORING 























Cypress Tank Stainless Steel Lined 


AT THE GATEWAY 
TO THE SOUTH 


1869--—_-FOR 70 YEARS————1939 
BUILDING 


QUALITY TANKS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


THE HAUSER STANDER TANK CO. 
STA. W. CINCINNATI, O. 


Litt iti iii 
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V-BELT SHEAVES 


LICENSED BY ALLIS-CHALMERS UNDER GEIST PATENT No. 1,662,511 


HE Firm Behind the Product—synonymous with 57 years of ing to the results of striving toward the ideal of ervic 

. . . . . . . bad £ . 5 i, oe ‘ i . i i i ~ vi =) 
designing and manufacturing Transmission Equipment. Civ canes Caiaie ; 
— , 7 e you “-DeILS a Loos start owaras a ill i use Tuiness 
Over half a century devoted to meriting business because of by running them on strong and well balanced Sheaves wit} 


Quality Products, and thousands of satisfied customers attest- grooves accurately turned for any licensed make of 


Manufactured by 


GOLDENS' FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 

















(resenting 5 FT 8 Fe 


PROTECTION 
for Your 


Humidifier Motors! 


Here it is—a new safeguard which can be in- 
stalled at a fraction of cost of rewinding motor. 
Will positively prevent humidifier, unit heater, 
and all fractional horsepower motors burning 
out from overload or insufficient oiling, if prop- 
er size midget fusetron is used. 



















Complete with three-pole midget fusebase and 
top knockout, box is easily mounted in conduit 
line to motor. Three-pole condulet receptacle 
supplied for bottom plug-in convenience at 
slight additional cost. 








Write for Prices and Full Information 






No More Rewinding Expense! 


WALKER ELECTRICAL CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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DIXIE AUTOMATIC COTTON SHEAR 


THE ELEXTOP ARRESTS THE DIRECTLY MOTORIZED REVOLVERS 
AS SEWINGS PASS A SPLIT SECOND ONLY 


SAFE CLOTH-CLEAN CLOTH-MORE CLOTH 


HEAR OUR ATTRACTIVE OFFER 


ee eee ee) 


' THT TUM, 





PEGETTTCPREREELETE 


peeecaaeeiie 








Paeaeiciiiecieny itt Meier 


Prepared To Produce 


6,000,000 Ibs. of SEYCO 


To Meet The Annual Demand 






(The LARGEST Warp Size Plant in the Country) 


Textile 
Seyco Sizing has won such accept- ee. 
ance that expansion of production fa- 
OTHER _ | cilities have been continually neces- } 
PRODUCTS ee ill : a . 
; sary. Today Seydel-Woolley & Co. has | bia 
Softeners re | i >. a 
e the largest plant specializing in the = , 
Shuttle production of warp sizing. Its present > 





~ — 
“ 
AGS RAED IEPA of. 
= a me, ee 
eee, 
be <3 














SURO capacity is over 6,000,000 Ibs. annually. 
» ~y = 
remesrantn Ask for Demonstration 
Alkalis Our well equipped chemical staff, di- 
' rected by Dr. Seydel, a r y he ; ;, 
‘at yp lhe ‘aay Pantha ect — Mrmr Duro spent thousands in perfecting these great tools. Modern methods, 


mammoth new machinery, giant forges, now ‘‘stream line’’ tool pro- 
duction—so your dollar will buy absolutely top value in the new 1939 
Duro Textile Tools. 


“A company is known by the customers it keéps’”’ Your mechanic can service more machines in less time and do much 
better work with less effort if he has a kit of these great tools. They 


Save money, time; and your equipment lasts longer when properly 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. adjusted. 


‘*‘Make a test—That’s all Duro asks!’’ 


Society as councilor), will help you with 
your sizing and finishing problems. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N.W. | ATLANTA, GA. Duro Metal P roducts Co. 


2649 N. Kildare Ave. Dept. C-1 Chicago, Ill. 
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AUXILIARIES FOR FABRIC TREATMENT 


Individualized Products . . covering a systematic program of FINISH for 


fabrics of all types .. follow in close sequence to the extensive COLOR 















am PON SON ~s eee 
# oS SS WATE BS SSR a ee 
SS SES Se Tea CAR Sas 
PARR NS BSR 2S $ ¢ 
~ ‘ 


oe 


so — 
WEA 
SER 
SS 


facilities of the SANDOZ organization. x Under this consolidation of 
resources and a unified technical service, processing problems are reduced 
to a minimum and a closer relationship of these major factors in fabric 


development definitely established. 








of the Sandoz staff, istechni- © 61-63 VAN DAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
cally and practically equip- BOSTON MASS CHARLOTTE WLC — en 





ped to advise on problers of 
mercerizing and finishing. 





pereeeeeriererty | teeene rereaeeit | aegitl TELELI LLL LLL: TILL LEELA AMAR LLL teitt pibeceaccaceccgareeel 





SEPETTERTE 








Steel Fabrication! 





A Big Name in 





Tanks Towers OR more than three quarters of a century the 
re ler — name of COLE has stood for tanks and other steel 
Smokestacks Flumes “wer ne MI: - of the water tanks seen in this 
Castings Pressure Vessels fabrication, Many oO 1e Water an S See 
Fabricated Steel Work ee — section of the country, as you drive from town to 
Air Receivers Alloy Vessels town, were produced by Cole. And numerous indus- 
Welded Steel Pipes Digestors trial plants have employed us to make special tanks 
= Vats for their particular purposes, as for example, for 
—" Mg acid. dve. caustic soda, fuel, oil, etc., as well as spe- 
Lime Kilns Jig Boxes At » UNE, CAU. a, ’ ’ > A Fe 
cial kiers, kettles, vats, and vessels of steel, nickel- 

Our Engineering Department will gladly clad, stainless steel and other alloys. 

8 -SLONS 26: ‘equirements., ae 

submit designs to meet any requirements ae ie tint DE ene onl 


write for “Tank Talk” No. 26-C. 





We can also produce special machinery for your 


own needs or for restle purposes R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 








ESTABLISHED 1854 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! NEWNAN GEORGIA 





TELEPHONE 729 WORKS:.N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, nie)rae m@.\ne)al.s 


Gastonia Is Now Ready : 


To Serve You Better 


‘ - eae g io ss ie 3 





—. a = —~ 
, 


The Latest Type of Improved Machinery 


has just been installed for the manufacture of Textile Brushes 
which will permit higher quality and quicker service on all types. 
Write for new catalog and prices 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


You cannot get uniform yarn from worn, un- 
even diameter flutes. 


Let us reneck your rolls, raise flutes back to 
original diameter with our patented method: 
U. S. Patent No. 1,887,510. This applies to 
all fluted rolls. All work guaranteed. , 


GASTONIA ROLLER, 
FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Repairers also of Spindles and Flyers 
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Dodge Loom Drives 
will smooth out loom 
operation. Send for 


Dodge Bulletin A-236. 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Mishawaka, Ind., U. S. A. 











Waterproof With 


ScC0-CO 


Cottonseed Oil Gum Waterproofers 
Caulking Compounds, Sealers, Roofing Materials 


Paint and Protect With 




















RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


| COST SYSTEMS : 
| WORK LOAD STUDIES 
} PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

| | COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
| SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 

















FALL RIVER, MASS. 








SCO-CO Industrial Finishes 
Village and Factory Paints 


They Last Longer 


Quotations, Recommendations, Estimates, 
Gladly Furnished without obligation. 





Southport Paint Co... Ine. 


Division of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Inc., Savannah, Georgia 








THE HUBINGER co, GGG 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


Thick and Thin Boiling 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


Southeastern Sales Representative: 
Cnester M. Goodyear 


1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Telephone HEmlock 4029 


20 years without 
a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because theyre alright.” 


—unsolicited testimonial 


RGUTO sexains CO 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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( “These jare the three cardinal principles of 
> testing at the United States Testing Company: 
OP 4 pany 






\\ 


= 


oe ae 


te Accuracy . . . Assured by the extent and scope of 
~~ ‘our-scientific equipment. The United States Testing 


Company is perhaps the finest equipped labora- 
tory in the\country, with facilities for testing prac- 
tically every conceivable type of product on a 
= [physical and chemical basis. New equipment is 
sy Fo * [one as soon as it appears on the market. 


and machines are actually “tailor-made” to our 
Specifications for many of our exclusive tests. 


I. Impartiality . . . Whether the truth hurts or is pleas- 
ant. ./it id\ presented in full to the client having the 
test:made.'Science can be satisfied with nothing less. 


ee 
Thoroughness . .. When the United States Testing 
Company quotes upon a particular test, that test 
Cis-tomplete to the Nth degree. We countenance no 
~~—=— 4a 4a : 
short cUts...no “half-baked” results...no partial 


findings ... no guesswork. 


Let US Give You the Facts! 





UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N. C. Woonsocket, R.1. Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT LABORATORIES 




















“Mone than mene 





“WE MUST LEAN on you for the best 
you have in research, forward - looking 
practice ..’’ is what one customer said when 
signing our silicate contract. 


You too can feel safe when you choose PQ 
Silicate because of the fund of silicate in- 
formation accumulated since the sixties. 
Also, the availability of 33 grades insures 
your getting the right one for your process. 
Prompt deliveries, of course. PQ Silicates 


are made at nine plants east of the Rockies 
and distributed from over 60 points. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W.Wacker Drive. Stocks in 60 cities. 
Sold in Canada by NATIONAL SILICATES LTD., Toronto, Ont. 






v \ ee Ae] 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR ST BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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TER MAACO” 


is THE WORD for 


QUALITY 


IN 

CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS 
ETC, 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


























HEY last longer be- 

cause they are _ rein- 
forced at the places where 
ordinary parts break. 


They fit more _ accu- 
rately and operate more 
smoothly at higher speeds 
because they are made 
from precision patterns 
by expert workmen. 


Write today for prices. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 














TRULIRIEALILEP LEAL thililiiiiiiiiiiil 
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KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
1410 North Front St. Philadelphia, Pa. 























PORTEEUEEUCEOOELECEUEEEEREEEEEEEE ERE 


AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 























We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


tit 


CEUOUOEUUELEDLEEROE TEE 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you : 
on anything from a postal card 7 


to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. — 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


GEORGIA 





SeOTTRTCCaE 














errerre 
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13th 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION 


April 3 to 8, 1939 


TEXTILE HALL 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 








Standard and improved installa- 
tions, machinery, accessories, build- 
ing and operating supplies, primary 
and fabricating materials, parts, and 
office equipment will be displayed at 
the Exposition. 


Tickets will be given to those en- 
gaged in the textile industry, includ- 
ing executives, office and operating 
personnel, department heads, assist- 
ants, and operatives. 


Southern Railway will operate 
special sleeping cars daily, from 
Greensboro and from Atlanta, to 
be parked in Greenville all day, as 
for past expositions. As a conven- 
ience to northern visitors special 
Pullman cars will be parked at Green- 
ville daily, leaving at 5:25 P. M. for 
New York. 


Our Rooms Committee will have 
many rooms available, so that all 
who attend the Exposition may be 
assured of comfortable quarters. 


This exposition is for those allied with the 
textile industry. Due to the large attend- 
ance and crowded aisles children under six- 


teen years cannot be admitted. 


TEXTILE HALL 
CORPORATION 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
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goes your wrench 
expense with the 
rugged guaranteed RIED 


Wy 





@ No housing repairs with this famous all- 
alloy pipe wrench—and that means practically 
no wrench upkeep expense at all. Bend pipe 
with a RIGID, twist it—you won’t harm the 
housing. Adjusting nut won't bind, always 
spins easily in all sizes, 6” to 60”. Sure action 
jaws of chrome molybdenum, handy pipe scale 
on full-floating hook jaw, heel jaw replaceable. 
Powerful comfort-grip I-beam handle—a safe 
efficient wrench in any use or emergency, as 
millions of users can tell you. Made also in 

End Pattern for 
pipes against 
flat surfaces. 
For real wrench 
satisfaction and 
economy, buy 
FRileibs at vour 
Supply House. 








THE RIDGE TOOL CO., ELYRIA, 0. 





This Ricei> compound leverage 
wrench quickly pays for itself.. 







Makes 1 man strong as 4—salvages 
rusty fittings—short handle for tight 
places. Ask your 
Supply House. 


 RiEslp pire roots 
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Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch Stanley W. Birch 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 


Somerville, Mass. 





Southern Representative 
BIRCH TREE JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 
WELL BUILT MACHINES OF MODERN DESIGN 














Open Soapers 
Mangles 








Traverse Plaiters 









Brushing Machines 
THE TYPE K 


BOBBIN STRIPPER 


Expanders 
Color Strainers 









































Batchers 
: Heavy Duty Ball Bearing Scutcher-shafts Spiral Rollers 
—for Faster of Increased Diameter , 
Better = Vacuum Extractors Inspecting Machines 
- Cloth Openers 
Cheaper = Folders 
Bobbin Cleaning - Power Perches 
. . eae Oe = Rollers, All Kinds 
Investigate Type “K” profit possibilities in your = Tacking Machines 
mill under your conditions. - Sewing Machines— / ae 
Portable, oo ——* 
' - Gray Room, | 
C erre aC ine 0. NC. - Railway Types, es 
° : Chain Stitch or Continuous Crabbing Machine for Worsteds, 
Charlotte, North Carolina Butt Seam Cotton Worsteds, etc. 





TOLLOGRRTORGONLODOLELE TULLE TLL TL TLL TELL TUULUUELEL LLL LLL itt ere ilk me ILIIIIIILPELELI ELIE ttti titi iii iil liliilililiiitiililiiiillilliili Litt eet LL LLL LLL LLL EEUU LLL PEODELGDOEDUTOEEOREETEOE 
: : TRADE MARK 
: = Established ME RROW Incorporated 
= = 1838 1894 
® e MMyencien counTRS 


, ' For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
Manufacturing Chemists efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 = i modernize with the new 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. : MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 
HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS —— 
Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B&L Bleaching Oil 


PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 


Bleach Softener CSO, 


Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. : mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. = Seaming. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS | : —200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 
AND VIOLET TINTS new — 2 =e 
































GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY = THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
_ . § Starting Its Second Century 
Southern Representative: . | 2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. = = €. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 721 R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895 


SPARTANBURG, S. C ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Ue bnew twas a Goon (hy 


but we didn’t know HOW good! 


[’ took the man in the field to open our eyes to the full 
possibilities of Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints. We knew 
when we designed a stuffing-box that was packless, self- 
lubricating, self-adjusting and self-aligning—that it would be 
the answer to the prayers of the operating man. But we did 
not know to what extent this better joint would be the means 
of better drainage of rolls, and higher efficiency of dry cans, 
slashers and calenders in general. 


Since the Johnson Joint was introduced, development has 
followed development. A wide range of these packless joints 
has been designed, applicable to all conditions, in which the 
rolls are drained through a syphon pipe which is inserted in 
the same head that admits the steam. An outstanding devel- 
opment along this line is the “Speed-Heet” system with rotary 
syphon-pipes for machines having large rolls and stay rods. 


Today we offer more than the answer to your stuffing box problem. We 
offer a wealth of experience in admitting steam to rolls and removing the 
condensate, air and gases in a way that speeds up heating, insures maximum 
temperature, and increases production. Ask for bulletins covering these 
latest developments. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION, 815 Wood Street, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Rotary PRESSURE JOINT 





18] 
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Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints with Syphon 
Pipe Drainage applied to Butterworth Dry Cans. 


























Ee BMA in curing cos, 


getting work done quicker and better 


SHAMROCK CANVAS 
BASKETS, HAMPERS, TRUCKS 


Now is the time to take advantage of the greater efficiency 
and economy that Shamrocks offer you. Buy them today! 


Write TODAY for Catalog MEESE, INC. mapison, inp. 





ii , ae 











Manufacturers . 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


it ocenriantiniameatieienenieeamememanindinsiaal 
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Alcophate 


y  santad POWDERED emulsifying 
agent that can be used to disperse 
insoluble impurities in dyeing and de- 
cumming silk. 


Not affected by acids or alkalies. In- 
creases dispersement of soaps and oils. 
Insures less chafing with more level 
dyeing. 


A splendid product for scouring rayon 
goods. Removes any type of coning oil 
at low temperatures. 


Write for samples and details. 


QUAKER CITY 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of O. F. Zurn Company 
.. Importers ... Exporters 


PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. Hamil‘on, Ontario 
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"The Most Looked-Up-to Address in ATLANTA" 








For Hotel 
COMFORT 








For sheer comfort the 


Biltmore provides’ the 
finest accommodations in 
Atlanta. All outside rooms 


courteous, efficient 
service convenient : 
parking popular 
prices. : 


RATES FROM $3 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 
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For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VAnp 


ERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 
Rates are net, payab’e in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch 
1 inch aa : ___ $5.00 CFC ey $4.20 
3 inches —_ _-~--~-- __ 4.80 20 inches oe La ee 
6 inches - ae BO a ee 8.80 
I I i 4.40 i 3.00 


UNDISPLAYED 

Advertisements set “want ad_ style.” Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
‘epted at display rate only. 

Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg... 
Ga., count as eight words. 


Atlanta. 





















SALARIED POSITIONS 


Managers Superintendents 





bo 








Foster No. 25 doubler. 
press. 





o xX 5% 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


» drive spinning. 


Foremen 
Our system of searching out higher-bracket sala- 
. . . re . . . : 2 . ena = = ur 
ried positions, hiding your identity, increases yo | a Tap | 
salary commensurate with training and experience, 3 Bahnson Humidifiers, 
and with assured results Write Textile Dept.. motors. 
)» 3 ‘ J ‘ 

EXECUTIVE’ S PROMOTION —va 2 % gauge tap ) 

300 B St., S.E., Washington, D. 38 inch gauge band drive 


% and 3 in. gauge H & B (Wet) twisters. 
Liddell yarn baling 


Cocker ball warper, with creel (Electric 


POSITION WANTED tga 5 ast | 
metal clad spools, and lot of spin- 


Type D, 220 volt 


POSITION WANTED 


As overseer of carding or carding and spin- 
ning. 20 years experience. Familiar with 
most all kinds of numbers. Oan furnish 
best of references. 48 years of age, mar- 
ried and have family. Address Box No. 


Whitin spinning. 457, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT ATTORNEY 





ning and twister bobbins, also a lot of extra 


Full-fashioned fixer. Specialty H. S. L. ma- - 
Whitin and F & J spindles, bases, rings, etc. 


chines. Also well trained in clerical work 
for combination job. Married, family man, 
49 years old, excellent references. Address 
Box No. 466, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Call or write 


1. W. Gray, Woodruff, S. C. 








1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S&S. Patent Office 
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‘Manufactured by 


PENICK & FORD, LTD: INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

















FADE-OMETER Color Test 
Here Illustrated 


@ This dyed purple fabric 
was exposed in steps in a 
Fade-Ometer. Side strip is 
unexposed color; A to F are 
consecutive exposures. 


A had 3 Fade-Ometer Hours 
_ = @ os ai ” 





Se : 
*-s « « “ 
«ue * =» 
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The Fade-Ometer shows you in a few hours just 
how any dyeings will act when subjected to 
regular usage in sunlight. 

Launder-Ometer will tell the other story. How 
will a fabric wash? Will it stand the strain of 
commercial and domestic laundering? 


Write for Fade-Ometer and Launder-Ometer catalogs 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
387 W. Superior Street @ Chicago 


FADE-OMETER “2.77 








LAUNDER-OMETER ‘(i 





= tion; 
: increased output at much 
= pense! From 66 to 75% 


operating costs, through 


: in your plant—at your 
= convenience—and prove 





HI-SPEED DRYING! 


r 
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Make 


1939 your most 
successful year by tak- 


ing advantage of ‘‘Hur- 
ricane’’ super - saving 
features: FASTER DRY- 
ING SPEEDS with min- 
imum steam consump- 
lowes: possible 
labor and upkeep costs; 
ex- 


lower vroduction 


is frequently SAVED in 


‘*‘HURRICANE’’ ad- 
vanced engineering de- 
sign! 


~ + + 


Let us conduct TESTS 


these amazing savings! 
No cost or obligation. 
Write us today. 





NEW TENTER DRYER 


NEW Hi-Speed LOOP Dryers 








| ALSO 






NEW Hi-Speed VACUUM Extractors 
Cloth CARBONIZING Equipment 





THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALi Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 








Reversible 
Flange Ring, 


——" Plate Holder 


a 
“1 


Reversible 
Flange Ring, 
OFT mined: 
Holder 





To increase your production: 


|. Find the frames where production is low 
due to worn rings. 


2. Replace them with DIAMOND FINISH 
high-polish rings. 

3. Watch output increase up to 15% or 
even more. 


For the BEST in rings and holders, rely upon — 


WHITINSVILLE (™4ss2 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING FS RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister R ings stnce 13 75 
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MERICAN'S Napthols have been improved constantly 
since 1917 and are the accepted standards of today. 


AMANIE NAPTHOL 


AS, ASSB and ASSW 
plus Fast Color SALTS and BASES 


PRODUCE EXCELLENT RESULTS 


DYEING: PlECcES e SKEINS e WARPS e BUNTINGS e ETC. 
PRINTING: CRETONNES e PAJAMA CLOTH e DRESS GOODS e ETC. 





EXPERT ADVISORY SERVICE 
Trained technicians in fully equipped laboratories at every A. A. P. branch are 
ready to help you. Consult them—samples and intormat 


FAST DELIVERIES 


Ample stocks of Napthols and Fast Color Salts and Bases ar: 
a a Os. ! 1, eas D ' | ae css = 
always maintained at every A. A. P. branch to ta ate speed 
BRANCHES 
Providence, R. |. 
Boston, Mass. 55 Pine St. charlotte, N. C. 
67 Batterymarch St. | 301 Gast Seventh St 
. Toronto, Can. 
Chicago, Ill. Dominion Anilines Philadelphia, Pa 


Cc a - j . ! ry " : | : ; 
820 SO. Clinton St. & Chen cals, Ltd. rau N. | 3th St. 
265 Adelaide St., West 


PLANT: LOCK HAVEN, PA. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 























«vag MEASURING 


NOSE « 4AnD OT urge 


ESET HANK c 
2-3 Type OUNTER 


Through these pages you can ‘‘passin review’ acomplete line 
. and that’s a good thing to do 
every once in awhile. For under present operating conditions 


of textile counting devices . 


you may see valuable applications for some counters that you 
had no use for some time ago. And you will be reminded that 
Veeder-Root makes all types of Pick, Hank, and Lineal Meas- 
uring Counters .. . for providing accurate records that help 


<=. ——— 


RESET Linea: 
COUNTER 


LiNE ag VME ax R ~_ 


PECHFICAT ons 


* 


FOR THE TEATILE COUNTERS YOU NEED 


cut costs, guard quality, regulate production, and assure pre- 
determined doffing of various machines. 

Make it a practice to refer to the Veeder-Root Catalog from 
time to time. If your copy has seen too much use or been 
‘‘permanently borrowed,’’ by all means send for a new one. 
And watch this magazine for the important new developments 
in Veeder-Root Countersthat areannounced from timeto time. 


Offices in Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


St. Louis, San Francisco, 


wwe kw mR So” UF CUD 


Montreal, Canada, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, 


ee a Ee ae Ge Ee ne. Ge Se ee & 


London, Paris, Tokio, Shanghai, Melbourne 





REQUIREMENT 


